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INTRODUCTION 



It is well M recall that tlie Poiirili Conference a) f European Ministers of Education in iyG4 
requested o^, tlie Council of Europe : "that it set up a service which would be responsible for 
collating and distributing inforniation on educational research carried out in the various countries 
signatory or adhering to the European Cultural Convention, " 

Although starting virtually from scratch, by 1'371 the Council of Europe, besides its • 
investigations into ail the various aspects of* research co-operation, had published the 10G7-G8 
and tlie I9ol^-70 European Surveys of Educational Research (Documentation Centre for Education 
in Europe, four and five volumes reispectiveiy; out of print), each of which contained information 
on educational research policies, research organisations, and completed and on-going research 
projects in the meihber States of the Council for Cultural Co-operati()n. 

But owing to the considerable expansion of educationr.l research in many countries, tlie 
surveys had beconie extremely voluminous, while the difficulties in collecting the necessary , 
information imf>osed severe delays on publication. For these reasons a special working party on 
research information suggested in 1971 liiat tlie two main elements in the surveys, research 
projects And research policies, should each become the subject of a separate publicatioia. At 
die saine time it suggested tliat tlie experience gained by memlier countries in the field of 
research information could enable them to produce independently tlieir own national surveys of 
research projects. These / compiled on th^.^jaSiTof an identical questionnaire and published in 
a coiiur.on format in both the national and one of the official languages of tlie Council of Europe, 
W'tuld constitute a more conipicte European survey, as well as providing better and more 
accessible information for interested parties in tlie individual States^ 

In 1972 this policy. was accepted and put into effect by i:he Committee for Educational • 
Research. By the end of 1073 thirteen national surveys had been published and distributed to all 
die education ministries, the contributing organisations, research libraries etc., on die basis of 
a common mailing list. Furdier refinements in this co-operative information venture are planned, 
entailing closer co-ordination .in content, greater frequency, a common indexing system, and 
finally it is hoped incorporation into a computer-based information network which will be based 
on die diesaurus, format and. standards developed for die Euiopean Documentation and Inforniation 
System for Education (EUDISED I'rojeet), 

The sixteen country repents on research policy contained in this volume constitute an 
essentia] complement to the detailed information se: out in the above-mentioned national surveys 
of research projects^ The country reports too were compiled on the basis of a commonly agreed 
questionnaire, and were supplied by the national ministries of education or by their nominated 
agents. While die national surveys of research projects are of interest and use principally to the 
researciiers working in universities and specialised organisations, this volume will commend itself 
to die attention of those research directors and civil servants who are concerned with planning, 
co-ordinating and utilising educational research so as to tlirow its full weight into the improvement 
of die education system. The comments of the past and present Chairmen of the Committee for 
Educational Research form a prologue and an epilogue: die one analysing the information revealed 
by diis survey, die oilier picking oui: in summary fashion the chief questions which research policy 
in Europe must try to answer in the next ten years. 

Bodi the project surveys and die policy surveys will continue to appear at regular intervals 
in die years to come. , 
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CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL mOBLEMS IN EUROPE 



. . ■ ■■ ■ ^ . ■ ■ ) . ' 

In Europe the last two decades have been characterised by a general transformation of educational 
systems. Changes have varied in extent from one country to another, and they date from different 
periods. But all the member states of the Council for Cultural Co-operation are currently engaged 
in reforms, whose general features are broadly similar despite differences in institutions and ■ 
policies, - 

The school -leaving age is being raj$ed to 16 years or over everywhere and an increasing 
number of pupils are continuing their schooling up to the age of 18 years and beyond. The reason for 
this is obviously to be found in European technological and urban development, the rate of which 
largely determines the extent of tlie changes made in the various educational systems. 

Extension of the period of compulsory schooling is generally accompanied by some degree of 
structural reorganisation aimed at unifying school education by substituting the comprehensive type 
of school for the former system of separate schools. A largely selective and segregative system is 
. tending to be replaced by an egalitarian and democratized system. Admittedly, this developrrient . 
is more marked in some countries than in others. Whereas Sweden introduced a fully comprehensive 
system in 1962 after a 12-year trial period, many European coi'r-fries continue to have separate schools . 
catering for selected pupils, while conducting more or less numerous experiments in comprehensive 
education. The comprehensive system is still very often challenged, but there is now no European 
country which is not trying it out to some extent at least; whether by decision of local authorities or by 
a general policy decision, whether they introduce it only at primary level or wheil}er they are, as in France, 
half-way to a universal comprehensive system at lower secondary level (11 fo 16 years). 

At the same time there has been an increase throughout Europe in the number of nursery schools, 
designed as day-care institutions in urban areas where the employrr-cnt of women is tending to eliminate 
the haherto preponderant role of the family in education. Nursery schooling is also encouraged as a 
way of providing equal opportunities for all by neutralising - so it is hoped - socio-cultural disparities. But here 
again, despite this general trend, there are considerable differences between those counL'ies where, as in 
France, almost all children of four and five years of age attend niiri';ry school, and other countries 
which are only now realising the need for such schooling. 

Finally, the whole of Europe is confronted by the acute problems associated with schooling 
for the 16-19 age-group and with those of permanent education. The need to adapt the training of 
pupils in rhis age-group to rapidly changing employment structures, and the equally urgent need to 
adapt both subject-matter and teaching methods to the new psychology of adolescents and young 
adults and to the new roles they are called upon to play in an urban industrial society led the 
European Ministers of Education to give their attention to these crucial problems in 1973 (1). 

To this general survey could be added such problems as those of relating to the schooling 
of migrant workers* children, to so-called maladjusted children and so on/ However, it is not 
my purpose to describe in detail the various problems at present facing the leaders of all European 
counaies, but to emphasize that current educational research is beiJig conducted in the midscof . 
dramatic events such as our predecessors never experienced in ilieir society founded on stable socio- 
economic structures. ' 

Up to the la^t war» educational research might have been viewed as a pleasant occupation 
for a number of eccentrics, most of them seeking to attain largely Utopian and esoteric aims. 
Owing to the urgent social and. political problems of our time, however, it lias come to be 
looked upon as a possible source of enlightenment in a world evolving towards an uncertain 
future in the midst of pressing and formidable problems whose solution brooks no delay, and at 
a time when our leaders are very often compelled to make decisions without full knowledge of 
the facts and with only a vague idea of the possible consequences of their decisions. 
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In addition, changes in the subject-matter taught (mathematics, nauiral sciences and ^ 
linguistics) and clearer insight into learning processes and menul development cannot but have 
repercussions in the classroom, whether by making it necessary to draw up new syllabuses or 
by increasing our knowledge about optimum teaching conditions. That is why mathematics and 
science syUabus«;s in particular have undergone changes in all European countries, and similar 
trends towards a change in- the teaching of the mother-tongue. and foreign languages are also 
apparent . ' ; 

SOURCES FOR THIS PAPER 

7 • . / . . • 

To what extent have tliese changes in structure and subject-matter been - or are still - 
condirioned by educational research in Europe ? How are they generally studied and how does 
research influence the decision-making processes? These are the questions we shall try to 
answer. This survey - for which !• crave indulgence in advance in view of the impossibility 
of being completely objective - is based on the following documents : 

— - • . ■ '* 

- Firstly, the European survey of educational research- policies in member states, 

requested by the Council of Europe's Committee for Educational Research, to 
which the authorities of fifteen states offered substantial replies. 

- Secondly, the European surveys of educational research in 1908 and 1970 and tlie 
subsequentnationalsurveysin 1971and V372(2, 3). 

- Thirdly, the reports of visits made by experts in the course of the Committee's 
work. 

. - Finally, the "case studies" made by various specialists in prepaiarion for the 
Second Colloquium of Directors of Educational Research Organisations in Paris 
in November 1073. 

These various sources being interrelated and complementary, they would appear to provide 
an adequate basis for the present report, ■ 

PURE RESEARCH AND.APPLIED RESEARCH 

It seems to me necessary, before going into detail to define what is meant by "educational 
research" and to consider the relations that exist between research on the one hand and, on the 
other, the policy-makers and administrators in education and the teachers ultimately responsible 
for putting reforms into effect. 

In education the term "research" has various meanings, A distinction is normally, drawn 
between research aiming to reach conclusioris and research aiming to reach decision? (4).'^l In the 
former case, tliat of pure research, the researcher's work is motivated simply by the desire for 
knowledge - and is a strictly scientific activity whose aim is to establish the laws governing the 
educational phenomenon he is studying; descriptive sociological studies, actio logical studies of 
a socio logical <)r economic nature, historical studies, etc. All educational studies classed as 
"systems studies" belong to this category . Changes in educational institutions resulting from 
socio-economic changes; changes in attitudes or in intakes, resulting from changes in 
institutions; adjustment of pupil intake to economic and technological demand, etc.,,. 
all such studies,esscntial for a coherent educational policy, are of this type.- They may be 
commissioned to meet the immediate needs of decision-makers, but they are almost 
invariably conducted on tlie fringe of educational policy. For various reasons - the purely 
theoretical motivations of researchers, the uncertain duration q£ the studies, the scientific 



maturation necessary, tJie gradual creation of instruments for theoretical analysis Ciin^plctely 
incle pendent of practical p».)litical considerations - the researcher in this scientific sector, as in „ 
' any other, needs to be completely free and wholly independent of tlie authorities. With such 
prerequisites, it will be imnvediaiely. obvious how difficult it is to obtain thejiecessary funds 
for such research, which can only eome from publu: or private patrons. 

We shall include psychological and sociological research on mental development and 
learning in the same categi)ry. Here, too, researchers must be. completely free from any 
scnse.of urgency and from the practical preoccupations of decision-makers and teachers. 
Theirs is a laboratory activity. When the field of study is the 'classroom, pupils and teacliers 
are observed objectively and without reference to their own immediate technical concerns. 
Such research naturally raises funding problems since it never appears to be immediately useful 
or profitable. 

Rcse a rc li_w ith a vhcw to de c ision s, or a p£licd_r e sea rch, f a 1 1 s i n to a n e n tir e ly d i f f e r e n I 
cat^j:ory. It is designed to achieve specific effects - lowering of costs, better adaptation of 
curricula to ilie requirements of the different branches of study, improvement in teaching metliods, 
inculcation ol' riew attitudes considered desirable, and so forih. Such researcly necessarily 
'involves teaches and is desighed lo answer their problems or to associate them in efforts to 
solve these. Action-research conies under this heading : the teacher at grips wiiJi the 
difficulties is closely associated in their solution with the researcher who is able to apply his 
theoretical knowledge to them with a certain objectivity and detachment. It may also be 
called "supervised innovation" when it isjnitiated by the teachers themselves in an attempt, 
with the help of liie researcher, lo solve a problem whicli tliey have encountered in ilieir own 
work and are endeavouring to overcome by trying out new techniques. 

Such research is always connectLd with innovation, whereas, in thcvcase of liie first 
category, innovation may be one application of tlic research but is fundamentally indepeiidcnt 
of it. In applied research, there are two possibilities, depending on the origin of, and resp>>nsibility 
for, the project. Such research may begin as laboratory research involving only a small number 
of pupils and teachers, and subsequently be iranspiised to a larger scale by transmission of the 
instruments or metlu>ds devised to other teachers; researchers will try to determine the best 
Conditions for transmissloii^nd assess the results obtained from tlieir experiments iin diis new 
scale. 

An alternative metiiod is lo associate a large number of teachers with the innovation 
from ihe very beginning and enlist their coUahoratitm in a joint project. T);e development and 
creative phases are tiius closely interrelated, ' 

Whatever the "method used, such research always requires multidisciplinaiy teams and 
necessitates inf()rmin^^ and training teachers; thus it invariably foreshadows the problems and 
fieeds that wider application will bring f(irth. . ' - 

In what sort of context are the two types of research which we- have just described 
conducted and what kind of researchers are capable of carrying it out*/ Obviously pure research 
nujst be done by specialists : socii)logists, psychologists, economists and historians . ?5uch 
studi^;s will be carried out m universities or specialised university institutes, l^y contrast, 
applied research, since it necessarily involves teaclie.rs and pupils, is generally conducted in 
training ceuues (where U is a subsidiary activity), associated cither with permanently 
experimental classes, or with classes spcciaUy' selected for the experimcni in n<irmalschools. - 
Alter'iatively the academic comp^)nent of the research may be based in an itjstitute specialis:ng 
m applied research, or i->cncfit from the part tinic assistance of an individual academic. 

What n^ay be the links, between research of these two kinds and the decisions of h)cal 
or natiottal auih.^ntu's ? ' ■ 



As already stated, pure research is highly iniportanl for decisions affecting sehools. 
Unto r tuna tely, it cannot generally be commissioned with a view to immediate application-. 
Moreover,, the findings often appear abstruse and unusable as they stand ; they need to be 
uanslated into a language tliai can be understood by administrators and policy-makers. Thar 
is why such" research, despite its outstanding usefulness, is often unknown to decision-makers or 
ignored by them. • ■ . 

Applied resean:h^ and supervised innovation in particular, is better known to decision- 
makers because It is more directly usable, lJut they often expect it to produce immediate results 
•and fail, to take due account of tlie need to train and inform teachcrs,which is always a lengthy 
and costly process. \ 

Teachers on the other hand, oiie^i consider research^when tliey do not initiate it lliemselves, 
an interference or even d waste of time, especially^^f it demands readapnrinn and extra effort 
on tlieir part» which naturally no one welcomes. 

Jhese analyses being necessarily of a very summary nature, the reader is 'referred to the 
specialised^ works mentioned in die bibliography for fuller details. .The theoretical distinctions 
are essential, howcviir, to \ proper understanding of the problems of educational research in tlie 
fi-aming of Europeai] edueat onal policies. 

INSTITU ITONAL PRAMKWt 'UK K)R 1:DUCAT10NAL RESHARCH IN EUROPE 

It would be trite to /point out the diversity of administrative systems and policies in education 
in the various European countries. One would expect to find similar diversity- in llie sphere of 
research. i5ut we shall se<5^that in fatrt this is not'so and tliat the same problems arise in contexts 
whicli are apparently very different, l^obably there is a set of underlying factors that arc 
independent of the administrative sysTcms, the latter Ixiing known lo be conditioned by 
accident and histiiry . ^ \ 

From an administrative and legislative point of view, the various European educational 
systems may be classed in tlircv basic categories, depending on whether they are centralised 
or otherwise . ' ' . 

Most European states have a centralised system. The Minister, who expresses the political 
will, gives effect through his ministry to tlie state's educational policy, as determined by ihe 
national parliament. Educational policy can only be broadly outlined, so tliat the. administrative 
authorities are left a considerable margin for manoeuvre as regards both planning and execution. 
StrtJCtiires and programmes are worke^ out in detail by these administrative authorities and 
submitted to the pt)litical authorities for approval - at least where the general institutional 
franiework ii concerned • aim of studies, structures of the educational systerr and of its 
e lem.cn ts, financing arrangements . Content is usually.decided by experts, lilic decisions 
taken constitute a set of regulations (curricula, syllabuses, teaching instructions) applicable to 
the whole educational system and implemented through the riaining institutes and inspectorates. 
U) the hierarchy, the //ispcctorate plays a major part as an institution for guidance and inforrriation. 
This system of administration is practised by many European states including France, Italy, 
Sweden, Finland, Spain, Turkey and Cyprus. 

In contrast to the centralised system there isM riiore or less decentralised system, of 
wliich the United Kingdom affords a typical example. Jack Wrigley of the Lx^ndon Schools Council, 
writes: "Traditionally the Secretary of State for Education is excluded from direct influence in 
the schooi curriculum.. In practice, control. of what i^ taught and the way in which it is taught^ 
is almost entirely the responsibility of individual head- teachers" (6). In such a system there 
can be no question of defining a'detailed educational policy at national level and even less of 
making its implementation conipuisory. AH that the central authority and policy-making 



bodicr. can do is define the main lines and general framework of educational policy, 
indicating, for instance, tiie direction reforms might take. The central author it}' has funds 
of its own for financing the studies and research it commissions, but it "delegates substantial 
respons'ibiUty to research CO uncib and other bodies with speciaUst functions* (9)^ Such a 
system is fairly exceptional in Europe and is particularly characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
world.. Nevertheless similar liberal trends ate to be se<?n in countries like D-mark and the 
Netherlands. 

Between tiiese twvi types, there is a tliird, apparently intermedia t . 'ype in Which " 
the federal nature of the state places the central authurity in the same situation in relation 
to tlie regional authorities as the Etitish Government occupies vis-a-vis the local education 
authorities, ixjt despite this lil>eralism, or division of power, the educational policies applied 
In the individual fed»^rated states are often very cenualisfrd. This is the case, for instance, in 
tlic Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland and Iklgium. In these countries each state in 
the federation defines and pursues its educational policy in an independent and very centralised 
way, whilst federal pv)lic)| is defined only in broad terms and is not binding on the member 
states. The federal authorities nevertheless have resources of tlicii own for studies and research, 
thus creating conditions favouring liberalism and also a fair degree of autonomy at this level. 

These very different types of suuciure must ineviubly condition the nature cf- the 
influence exercised by research and its institutional framework. 

\ ■ . ' " 

It sliould nevertheless be added that the mapr structural change^ in F^'nuce - in raising of the school- 
foster abundant and effective educational research. Ibth Italy and Sv*5sien are among tlie countries 
witii a markedly hierarchical educational system. Whilst, in tl>^'^i)inion of many observers, Sweden 
provides a remarkable example of co^ordinatjcn between researcfi,' innovation and policy decisions, 
Italy, according to the report sent in by its a utluni ties, "appears to be far less favourably placed : 
"So far co-operation between sf)ecialists and official bodies has produced good results as regards 
analyses of situations and tlie drafting of documents. On the other hand, their influence on the 
basic decisions, tliat is to sa^' on p<jlicy choices and parliamentary bills, has been fairly thnited. 
Hitherto, ^ die situation in France has been similar, at least as far as the influence of pure research 

concerned. Conversely, the United Kingdom, which is a prime example of decentralisation, 
is tlie scene of intense research activity, from which a number of European countries might 
well take a lead; tins research has had, and continues to have, an undoubted influence on the 
developmenr oi tlie educational system. • 

We must tlierefore analyse the varied conditions of European educational systems in 
greater detail in order to identify the conim.on features which are discernible. 

EDUCATIONAL I\)LICV AND RESEARCH IN CENTllALISED STATES 

In centralised systems decisions on reforms are generally made af*er parliamentary debates, 
preceded and followed by technical studies commissioned by the. government from permanent or 
temporary advisory bodies : tliese are the major advisory commission s, investigating the overall 
scene or particular issues. This system is practised in sucli countries as Sweden, Italy, France 
and Turkey. These commissions have no power of decision; their function is to carry out 
studies and make proposals to governments. Their membership is decisive in determining how 
much weight is given to educational research in the policies of these states. Traditionally, and 
until quite tecently, in most centralised European countries, research had a very limited place 
in these committees. T|iey are generally composed of eniinent persons from university circles 
(professors and administrators), who bring to the. debates and conclusions the fruits of their 
experience and personal knowledge of the problems considered. Thus the influence ex*»Tted 
by educational research in these committees depends on how well informed the members are 
of its conclusions on the subject and, unfortunately, their information is often extremely slight. 
The reason for this is to be found in the opinion of educational research currently held in teaching 
circles. 



The Italian report is particularly revealing cn this, {xj^in c : "For a long time - let us 
say. up to the beginning of the fifties - no one would consider pedagogics as a science, not 
even a science of education dealing with teaching techniques {and now with technology) . It 
was feU atat the tea'cher needed, above all.to kn^^ the'^sub ject he was teacljiing, and 
in5:;i"iicient stress was placed on his need for technical preparation for his profession.** U^til 
recently the situation in France was fairly similar : , "Previously t!je need for research was 
undoubtedly felt, but only marginally, as those responsible seemed to consider tliat research 
would not be of much use to them in matters reouiring immediate action*. A little furtl>er on, 
in the same report on educational research from the French delegation, we read; ** The place 
occupied by educational research in decision^making over the last twenty years seems very 
small if- jadged solely by administrative criteria. For example, whereas the large-scale re- 
organisation of tlie education system between 1945 and 1970 - the main aspects of which were . 
of course the 1959 reforih of school education and J968 Higher Education Act(Loi d'orientation) - 
led to the publication of a great many regulations, research problems have been made the 
subject of only three or four fairly minor circulars". 

It should nevertheless be added that the major structural changes - raising of the school- ' 
leaving age, introduction of middle schools, development of the teaching of technical subjects, / 
organisation of higher education • were decided on by the authorities in response to economic j 
planning needs and that the major education committees had less say in these matters than the f . 
planners. The lafter obviously relied on basic economic studies, generally unknown to educationists 
or rejected by them in the name of the theoretical and axiological purity of teaching ("Teaching is 
not an industry") . 

The parallel situation in Sweden is extremely illuminating^ The same system of having 
committees prepare decisions has been in operation since 1940, but tliese committees have 
always explicitly based their investigations on the findings of research carried out before or at 
the same time and, increasingly frequently, at their instigation. The parliamentary decision 
in 19G2 instituting comprehensive schools was preceded by a twelve •year trial period,* during 
which "educational research was built into the educational system as a whole. It (this research) 
includes discipline -oriented as well as policy-oriented research."(5) . This twelve-year 
development period made it possible to study and evaluate tlie new system (6), 

It is noteworthy that the Swedish meihod'seems to be being adopted increasingly in 
the centralised European countries. This is the case in France, for instance, where the major 
national committees have recently taken to inquiring into curre^it research at home and abroad, 
and to requesting (and obtaining) considepble appropriations for carrying out tlie surveys and 
research which they need to inform their conclusions. ^The recent establishment of central 
research institutes in most centralised European countries is evidence of this new awareness of 
the importance of educational research - I shall come back to this later. Similarly, the 
authorities appear increasingly anxious to assess the effects of tlieir decisions and to use 
educational research to do so after innovations have been introduced. 

One characteristic of centralised educational systems is the influence of public opinion 
on decision-making and advisory bodies. The latter may exert their influence, whedier positive 
or negative, on all reforms under study or begun. Educational research may find in this a back 
door more effective than the institutional channels, at least when the public's interest has been 
aroused and they have been correctly informed about the results of research at home and abroad. 
Educational problems are in fact debated by -trade-unions, professional societies, political parties 
and parents associations. But these debates may or may not draw on. the results of educational 
research just as tlie decision-making bodies may or may not favour the accuracy of the discussions 
depending on whether or not they are systematic in the study and application of reforms, ■ 



' ' ' There is an obvious danger of these debates remaining on a purely emotional plane 
and of research-data being used only for polemical^purposes if indeed the results are actually . , 
, known, which is only rarely the case. But where the political authorities have taken care, 
as in Sweden, to associate the public closely with" the successive phases in the preparation of 
reforms, misunderstandings and the risks of obstruction are minimized, as are the risks of 

• unilateral" decisions dictated by political fervour rather than the wise implementation of 
democratically defined aims based on research findings. 

• Although, in very hierarchical systems, the pressure exerted by public opinion, or by 

• associations of teachers or parents is the major moving factor there is a grave risk in such 
conditions from unreasoning conservatism ^or its opposite, ill-founded reforming radicalism. 
Wherever decisions are made without the public being sufficiently informed and involved, there . 
are serious dangers of breakdowns : society, teachers and parents may reject technocratic 

• po I meal' decisions; or curriculai" changes obtained, for instance, .through pressure from some 
professional association may be rejected by teachers who have not been consulted orTy^rents 
confronted with a fait accompli. There is no'lack of examples in Europe of reforms pushed 
through in tliis way failing partially or completely, even when technically sound, because there " 

. has been insufficient preparation for tlie change; . ' . i 

In f^c\i in centralised systems decision-making seems easy - whatever the impartance accorded 
to research in the preliminary studies - but the major difficulty lies in giving effect to the 

. decisions and translating laws and regulations into new institutions and attitudes. Tliis is. where \ 
decision-oriented research, supervised innovation and development come into play. In highly ] 
centralised countries it is custo'inary, in general) *to minimise the distance separating a legal 
decision and its execution.' There is a tendency to think that texts alone can change an 
institution and that the influence of the inspectorate anil 'the pressures it brings to bear should 
suffice to ensure general implementation; Thus reforms' are introduced without prior trial, simply 

' by changing the regulations governing organisation, curricula and syllabuses, or instructions. As 
the various reports confirm, this is illusory: such methods prove ineffective everywhere. 

> Hierarchical and centralised systems are characterised by extreme rigidity ; spontaneous . 

innovation by the school or the individual teacher is. frowned on : it is* invariably regarded as 
a deviation from the normal and'' generally considered suspect. Moreover a; centralised and 
generalised examination system is largely responsible for maintaining con form ism, which is. 
transmitted through stereo-typed initial teacher-training and inspectoral fiats. 

* The states, increasingly aware of this major problem, have generally got round it by 
instituting experimental schools , where innovations approved in principle can be tried out and 
followed by .specialised research institutes. As a rule, these schools, which are. generally 
attached to centres for inid.al and in-service teacher-training, volunteer for this experimental 
work and additional resources are made available to them (funds, equipment, staff). They play 

. a major part inxreforms in Sweden and France, and a more modest one, it would appear, in 

• Italy, But the step from isolation to general^application continues to pose so far unsolved 
problems. This last remains dependent- in a centralised system, upon regulations and irivolves . 
compulsion, whereaTthe^perirnent is voluntary . General implementation. therefore implies 
a considerable sum of training and informatij^n work, which national budgets cannot always 
alfford. Training courses are indeed organised and information is circulated or televised,; But* 
almost everywhere the impact is less^than w^s hoped for and less than the minimum necessary 
for real effectiveness. , 
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Once again, Sweden provides us with an outstanding example . Most centralised ■ 
countries liave apparentl)^ failed to grasp the essential interplay between conception and 
application in the process of innovation . The technological model is that which seems 
usually to apply:, study by conimittees.proposals, decisions, small scale experiment, general 
implementation. While this may be a suitable enough process for the developing and selling 
of a car engine, It hardly seems appropriate for the disseminattion of new educational methods / 
demanding a change of attitude on the part of teachers. -The ansvrer would appear lo lie in the 
greatest possible degree of participation by all parties in" the decision-making and experimentation 
processes. If it is to be effective, educational research; whether pure or applied, should involve 
as many people as possible - specialists, teachers, parents, administrators, in the various stages 
of the reform process. In centralised systems, generaUsed action-research appears to be the 
only effective .way of avoiding the obstructions inevitable 'in ahy'progressive hierarchical system; ^ 
it must afford scope, for initiaiivd and voluntary commitment within a general context defined by 
the^'democratic authority. Passive reception and mere obedience can never generalise an 
innovation, which is, by definition, creative. 



\ 



/ 



VI./ EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND RESEA^^CH IN DECENTRALISED STATES 



Study of the decentralised systems and their'problerns.as. regards innovation ultimately leads 
to the same conclusions. The United Kingdom is obviously a very ^special case in Europe, from the 
point of view of educational policy. To a certain extent countries like Denmark and the Netherlands: 
are similar, as are some of the states belonging to federations, which we shall deal with later. In the 
United Kingdom, in the words of their report, "control over school curricula, for instance, is assigned 
in law to local education authorities, and delegated by-them in large measure to schools*. The same 
is true of Denmark where, "the administration and organ isation^of the 'folkeskolen* is decentralised, 
which means tha*t each municipality is comparatively free to plan in accordance with local wishes 
and possibilities* This applies mainly lo the organisatibnof the local school structure but also to 
regulations governing instruction itself, including the weight and extent of a single subject". The 
same applies to the Netherlands. \ ! . '~ - , 

' ; \ y ' . ' . 

In these circumstances, the function of the centriirgbvernment is simply to encourage and 
advLse. It has to define general guidelines in educational policy and propose that the local 
autliorities adhere to them. But they are-not bound to do so and interpretations vary considerably. 

In this kind of political system, pure and applied research assurne some rather special 
characteristics. . - \ 

' Pure research, which demands considerable financial resources, cannot be developed at 
Jocal level, it is commissioned nationally, either by the central government to help it formulate 
its policy guidelines, or by private /foundations operating on a^national scale. In all these cases 
the results of research are deprived of any hierarchic or institutional authority. Ttie researchers* 
function is simply to provide information, since decisions are made at local or ev^^-n school level 
and there is consequently no ques'tion of imposing or dictating. This non-involvement is conducive to 
freedom in research with rega/ J to both the subjects investigated and to the way in which research 
is conducted, although it is only possible where die funding bodies and the state in particular - 
consider educational research to be of value for its own sake and worth financing. Hence, the attitude 
is really more important than its adnvinistrative context. 

As to applied research, obviously a highly decentralised system is logically prppitious to 
innovation, the origin of all practical research. Any locaLinitiative is permitted by the law. 
Consequently, relations between experimental schools and applied research institutes are 
necessarily based on free contract and lack any hierarchic, character whether restrictive or 
incentive. In centralised systiems the legal texts authorising the establishment of experimental 
sectors are ambiguous. The very fact of calling a school •experimental* places it in a 
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hierarchic situation in relation to the institute to which it is attached, but above all seenis to set 
it a pat t from the system and consequently renders ii suspect in the eyes of local authorities. .This 
leads\tq friction since this freedom can never be absolute, particularly because of examinations 
and administrative funds. lira decentralised system, the school makes a free contract with the 
research institute. This ii probably, the explanation for the development of supervised innovation 
in the' United Kingdom, where tl:ere has been a notable increase in research acrivity, hitherto 
financed chieflyjjy private foundations and teachers associations. 

Nevertheless, it seems that this freedom of innovation rapidly reaches it; limits and that 
the centra l autliorities feel tempted to intervene on account of the relative rigidity of the Ljiglish 
educational system. The recent insiimtion of the Schools Council is the direct response to the 
concern felt by the national autliorities*. "The Schools Council for the Curriculum and Iixaminaiions 
grew out of a recognition by all branches of the education service that co-operative machinery was 
needed to organise a Wore rapid, and more effective,- response to these changes" (in knowledge and 
in society) (G), Freedom of decision at the lowest levels undoubtedly means freedorn to change, but 

it also means freedoni not to change. When social development renders educational development 

necessary, such freedom may become a hindrance, particularly when there is evidence that 
information from research institutes is not reaching teachers. However, there can. be no recourse 
to Compulsion .unde'r the English system and for that reason the Schools Council is confronted with 
the following probleips : * * . / - 

- how to provide an acceptable impetus for an increased rate of change in the 
• curriculum; ■ 

- how to p>:^rsuade teachers that f:urricalar changes should be based on careful research 

and development; . ' ■ 

- how to communicate new ideas, new content, new methods, new ways of organising 
schools, and especially, new aims to teachers, " (6) . 

At about the time when the Schools Council was set up and at the instigation of die 
Nuffield Foundation and the Schools Council itself. Teachers Centres came into being. These are 
meeting places and permanent training centres with which the Council m^aintains contacts through 
its team of Field Officers, At present there are about five hundred of these centres in England and 
Wales. 

The Schools Council is a basically democratic institution with a majority representation of 
teachers, which systematically decentralises the research it sp>onsors. Nevertheless, in ilie words of 
Jack Wrigley, the Schools Council '•remains a central agency in a decentralised system" (G). It 
was the difficulties of development in a decentralised system which led. to its establishment, and 
its problem> like that of the central development agencies in centralised countries, remains. the 
dissemination of innovation and how to make this effective. 



Vrr. EDUCATIONAL mLiCY AND RESEARCH IN FEDERAL STATES ■ 

■ ■ ■ . : ^ ' ■ . ■■• ■ : ■ ' •. 

Federal European countries make up a third group, typified by the Federal Republic of 
Germany but also comprising Switzerland and Belgium. The situation in these countries is 
•comparable at national level to that in the United Kingdom; while the individual federated 
states have either a centralised or a decentralised system. £n other words, the federal government . 
may issue only directives and recommendations - often the outcome of hard negotiation and 
compromise - but tliese are not binding on the federated states, which have exclusive jurisdiction 
as regards their own educational policy. This situation involves the same advantages and dis- 
advantages'for basic- research as in the case of decentralised countries : freedom of research but 
a relative abscrice-of responsibility. 
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. ' Iiidependent research institutes, Uke the KUx- Planck Institute for Educational Research, 
may be set up ana engage in high-level theoretical research with the help of untied grants from 
tlie federal government or the Ladder. Highly qualified researchers sit on, or indeed chair the 
main federalxoriimittees. National private foundations set up independent educational research 
institutes (e.g., Volkswagenwerk) . Unfortunately, the counterpart to the high level and disinterested 
nature of the research is fairly general ignorance, at executive level, of the nature and significance 
of the research, viewed with admiration by some but usually, by the rest, with a certain scorn. 

. / ' ■ ■ . ■ . 

The research commissioned at federal level is motivated largely by the need for co-ordination 
between the federated states, a need which grows with the increasing mobility of 'the population . ^ 
Thus comparative educational studies are considered essential by leaders anxious to co-ordinate , 
curricula, examinations and methods and a bo to adapt local education systems to the needs of a 
society in the tluoes of technological development. Switzerland has lately started setting up 
.inter-cantonal institutes to perform these two. functions. 

The situation in the individual federated states is generally similar to that existing in 
centralised European states. The difference - a significant one - lies in the smaller size of these 
states, which naturally have far smaller populations than countries such as France, Italy, or Spain, • 
and are thus closer to Sweden. In tliese demographic conditions, the administrator is much closer 
to the public, information is more easily communicated and reception is less likely to.be inhibited 
by Iate;.t hostility tpwards a distant and impersonal central-authority-- . . 

In addition, each state has set up research and development institutes of its own, so that 
there is an extraordinary number of. these. In Federal Germany, every Land has a research institute 
similar to the one.l'rench national institute for educational research and documentation (the INRDP) • 
although the latter V regional offices could play the same role as the institutes of the German Lander. 
But the independent local authorities of the lender are prepared to finance regional institutes of this 
kind whereas the central French authorities see no. need for tliem. The situation in Switzerland and 
. Belgium is the same as in Germany. 

Consequently, research- innovation in the federated states is expanding quite exceptionally 
. although it is still too early to'be able. to assess the results. The situation in the individual Lander, 
as described by the German report, is the same as that observed by the Italian and French reports 
in their respective countries, namely : "Xlri the first place) co-operation between»researchers and ■ 
teachers, administrators and parents is institutionalised at the Land level in the form of the school 
advisory councils set up by. the Ministries of Education and comprising representatives of all • 
groups and associations concerned with school education. The task of these advisory councils is 
♦to assist the education authoriti<?s in the preparation of legislation, to discuss matters of fundamental 
importance, and to make propp^sals. Research still plays only a minor role in thi^ process, however*. 
■ ■ " ■ \ ' ' " \ ' ' 

As in the centralised countries, the situation is developing rapidly and tiie concern to observe 
., and assess innovations objectively is reflected in the increasingly numerousMasl^ assigned to local 
■ institutes. In the classroom, however, prejudice against research is. still ver)\^trong. ' The problem 
is the same everywhere • the wide dissemination of results, for this'entails no/ only informing teachers, 
but also, and above all, modifying their attitudesT; Faith in educational research and its findings 
presupposes an awareness of the importance of empiricism in teaching, some/thing still quite rare in 
Europe, where teachers continue to cling to a strictly academic conception of their role and still view teaching 
as an individual art serving to impart social v«ili;es . We should ask ourselves in what respects such an 
attitude is valid, and to what extent it is really-incompatible with an empirfeal approach to teaching 
and to the distribution of responsibility in education. The harmonisation of these two approaches-, 
if it could be achieved, rnight be the unique contribution of European educational research. 

Let us complete the picture with data on research institutes, the financing of research, the 
communication of information and finally, the priority sectors of research. . 



VIIL TIiE VARIOUS RESEARCH INSTITUTES 



There arc several kinds of educational research institute in European countries, " 

The Schools Council for England and Wales is an original body which has an equivalent 
in Scotland and a more recent one in Denmark. It is a national body whose chief function is 
• to co-ordinate and sponsor applied research immediately usable in the classroom. It is 
democratic ih composit'on - decisions on the choice and financing of research projects are 
made independently by its committees, on which teachers' representatives sit side by side with 
administrators, the former having a majority of the seats. The research financed by the 
Council is enttusted to outside institutions or persons appointed as project directors. The 
financial means at its disposal are mainly government funds . It disseminates research findings 
to regional centres set up by teachers or local authorities. It has a number of field officers 
responsible for disseminating information, but they have no powers of decision or assessment. 

Such bodies also exist in centralised countries, but they are more closely dependent on , 
ministries and -gene rally take the form of ad hoc committees or national centres. This is the 
case in Sweden, Finland, Spain and quite recently in France, where the activities of the 
CNRS (National Scientific Research Centre) have been extended to the field of education. 
The INliDP (French National Institute for Educational Research and Documentation) is also ; 
trying to channel part of its activity into. sponsoring and co-ordinating research carried out 
in universities; But the thoroughly democratic natiu:e of the Schools Council seems to be 
unmatched in any of the centralised countries. . • 

Secondly, there is a number of large institutions engaged exclusively on pure research: 
the National Foundation for. Educational Research in Great Britain, tlie Max-Planck Institute in 
Berlin, the.Deutsches Institut fur U?ternationale Pad a gogische Forschung in. Frankfurt, the Ins ti tut 
National pour I'Oriehtation Professionnelle in Paris, and the Laboratoire de Pddagogie Expcrimentale 
de I'Universite de Liege. These bodies are firianced by state subsidies, by private funds, or by both. 

Thirdly, there are, as a rule, national institutes for applied research in all states; these are- 
responsible for recording spontaneous experiments, preparing new curricula, syllabuses and teaching 
materials, disseminating new methods and assessing results achieved. These centres are financed 
by the. state or, more rarely, by private foundations, and have experimental schools. They are 
also responsible for disseminating information and'^sometimes, though'less frequently, for training. 

Fourthly, research is occasionally carried out by teacher-training. centres, whether 
university centres or.ispecialised training colleges. The research carried out in this way is ajways 
applied research. . ; . 

Finally, in all European countries, universities carry out research, primarily for doctoral 
theses dealing mostly. with educational doctrine and history* empirical research is generally done 
in psychology or sociology departments. 

IX. FINANCE - • . • 

What proportion of their budge^o the various countries spend on educational research? The 
replies to this indiscreet question were unusable. Some said they were unable to give a precise 
Ugure for educationai'research as distinct from general administration or education, as a whole* 
others gave figures which it is impossible to compare. We can safely assume from this lack of 
precision that in nuny countries educational research has not yet acliieved a degree of autonomy 
justifying a separate budget entry; far from it; Only national bodies and the large institutes are 
able to state the cost of research and the amounts spent in the individual sectors. But these sums 
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' . ' \ ■ \ 

^ / represent only a part of the total actually spent on education;?; research, on diverse -"and often \ 
i spontaneous projects. Proper planning and budgeting are the concomitants of a ffoncerted \ 
educational research policy and the absence of a separate budget is a sure indicatL^-n of the ^ 
absence of a coherent policy. Very few states in Europe have an independent budget for ^ 
educational research and for that reason it is legrettably impossible to give a general picuiie of the 
, situation in th/s regard. " \ 

■ \ . " . . \ 
It should be noted that a substantial part of research in tlie United-Kingdom, and a \ 
lesser part in the Federal Republic of Germany, is financed from private funds : foundations 
or sponsoring associations. This does not happen in centralised .states. 

X. COMMUNICATION OF INFemi A TION ' . 

The importance of information for the exploitation of education'^al research has already 
been stressed. This information is transmitted both to admijniscrators and policy-makers and 
to teachers. All the reports stress communication difficulties and the inadequacy of 
communication meiliods. The Swedish authorities themselves refer to shortcomings in th^ 
dissemination of information in their country and we saW that the English Schools Council 
was set up specifically to improve dissemination. 

The traditional information channels are public or private publications. Institutes \ \ ^ 



and universities publish their research findings in specialised journals with a vecy small ' 
circulation, which are read only by specialists and have no direct influence on the general 
public, not even on teachers, as enquiries carried out by the Schools Council (6), for instance, 
or die French INRDP(7) have shown. ^ 

j The journals of unions or of professional associations do, however, mention research 
findings. Though not insignificant, these journals are not really very effective either, for 
they, too, have only a small readership. Publications issued by parents associations have also 
started to publish information about research. The leading newspapers mention research 
occasionally in. connection with controversial or sensational topics. The French press, for 
instance, entered into tlie controversy concerning research on the reaching of .French but, tliough 
• this controversy helped to publicise the matter, it does not seem io have brought us any nearer 
to its solution. 

Authors of reports were unanimous in stressing the slender impact of written information. 
The use of television to keep teachers informed is increasing but this too cannot be fully 
effective unless accompanied by individualised permanent training. All the European states 
are making an effort in this direction : one-day teach-ins and other courses of varying length 
are being institated, but, everywhere, the action taken is still considered inadequate. Permanent 
training continues to be voluntary : this is the rule in decentralised countries and the small sums 
spent on it in centralised countries lead to the same result. But the conventional methods employed 
everywhere in these training schemes raise the question of their effectiveness. The voluntary 
system is necessary to avoid rejection of compulsory retraining, but the didactic nature of 
permanent education and its frequently^^'academic" character often discourage participants 
who expect instant solutions rather tlian genieral theoretical discussions, inappropriate to their 
knowledge and desires. Applied research is necessary in this field together with exact assess- 
ments ty way of guidance for the authorities. 

. As to information on basic research, or at least that part of it which could be useful to 
policy-makers, we have already pointed out its inadequacy. Teachers consider the studies to 
be inaccessible and of little interest . Only economists seem'to know of them, and the American 
studies on the adaptation of educational systems to industrial societies, sociological stuiies on 
obstacles to democratisation, psychological studies on the contemporary adolescent and on 
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teacher-pupil relationships have undoubtedly had some effect, albeit indirect, on the conclusions 
of the major committees and, above all, on the decisions made by administrators and policy- 
makers. Remember, however, that these decisions, usually made in a technocratic fashion, are 
unpopular with teachers and the public who, because they are completely unfamiliar with such 
studies" and tend to adopt conservative and emotional attitudes, regard these decisions as 
unnecessary and obstructive . ' — .z^--^- - 

v ■ 

■\ • ■ ■ 

Once again Sweden sets an example which should be copied by all European countries. 
The close assocation of teachers, researchers, parents, policymakers and administrators witli 
. every stage of the reformatory process reduces risks of obstruction to the minimum. Supervised 
innovation and general participation seem to be ihe\most effective methods for any progressive 
educational policy. 

TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

. Is it possible to draw any conslusions from this attempted survey of national reports? 

Despite the considerable diversity in existing conditions and rates of development, a 
number of common trends and characieristics are apparent in educational research in Europe. 

First of all, we are witnessing an undoubted explosion of initiatives in this field. 
Whereas ten years ago only a few European countries such as Sweden and the United Kingdom 
attached any importance to educational research in tlieir pdlicy-making, today,' all countries 
without exception have now set up central bodies to sponsor land co-ordinate research and 
disseminate information: ^ The Council of Europe's notable efforts to improve the circulation 
of information among member countries are not unconnected\with this gratifying development. 
The requirements to carry out the major surveys of 1968 and 1970, and the joint decision taken . 
in 1972/73 to bring our information up to date every year or every two years through national 
surveys have obviously drawn the attention of ministry officialsUo the existence of educational 
research in their own countries and encouraged them to compare it with that of their neighbours. 
Some have even learned; in this way, of the flourishing educational research across the Atlantic. 
The American ERIC system has undoubtedly served as an exampl^. Researchers and innovators, 
accustomed to working with scant means^amidst general indifference, have at last emerged from 
the shadows. The ro^» of ediacational research in determining educational policy is still far 
from being universaLiv accepted. Continental countries in general^and the Latin countries in 
particular aie still vety sceptical about empirical research in a field considered by most 
teachers to be one of values,, philosophy and religion, and of freedo^ of choice for parents 
and teachers. The n^.ed to relate political,^ and hence ethical, choices to empirical knowledge 
is not yet recogiiised <b;^ everyone, not by a long way . But education^al research has come in 
from the cold. Funds are provided for it, even if this is still felt to l>e expenditure for the sake 
of prestige, serving no real purpose but necesiary to the country's international "image". 

' " . " . ' ■ \ f ; ' ■ ' 

Moreover, it is noteworthy that applied research, that is, innovation in the structure of 
the educational system and in the classroom, has so far been the main beneficiary of this growing 
interest, Theire is evidence of this in the growing number of applied research institutes, which 
are required more and more to prepare curricula (content and methods) and assess the effects 
of ctianges in structure. This development has its counterpart in. the still rather hesitant but 
more or less general steps being taken to organise permanent education. The present situation 
regarding what are considered, by the various European countries to be priority areas of research 
is highly revealing. It shows that there is a certain constancy^in the development of research, 
a process which all countries pass through, the more advanced having themselves traversed the 
same stages as the less advanced are going through now. 



Applied research generally begins with curricular innovation, changes in mathematics, 
science and modern language syllabuses. Basically these innovations make no vital changes 
in the system ; they are designed to meet new needs in university teaching and do not reflect 
any sociological, economic or psychological change in education. Educational technology, 
i.e., films, tape-recorders and television, represents a second advanced sector of innovation, 
which has its origins outside the educational system itself, for instance in the concern of 
planners to reduce staffing costs in education or of manufacturers to find new markets. 
Generally speaking, such innovations are slow to be accepted. because they re{»esent a change 
of role for teachers, who therefore resist them. These innovations no long occupy the fore- 
front in the countries leading in this field. « 

The second series of initiatives concerns the observation and assessment of major 
structural reforms in compulsory education decreed or proposed by governments • institution of 
middle schools, comprehensive schools and guidance systems, reform of examinations. This 
kind of applied research results from policy decisions made for ideological or economic reasons 
at the instigation of planners relying on the findings of basic economic research, and without 
the teachers being consulted . 

Finally, and much later, the basic problems are raised : those of higher education, die 
adaptation of student intake to the needs of the economy, the retroactive effects on subject-matter 
teaching methods and structures of changes in job qualifications and attitudes. Here pure 
research appears to be essential, to submit piecemeal curriculum innovations to a thorough 
examination. Most European countries have only just reached this stage, but the movement 
seems to be gaming ground and gatliering momentum. 

It becomes obvious, in these conditions, that the funds provided for pure research, which 
at one time seemed to serve so little purpose, are inadequate. Admittedly, there are, as we have 
seen, a few large pure research insdiute^ in the educational system : The Max-Planck Institute 
in Berlin, the Paris Centre d 'etudes sociologiques and the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in Slough, to give some well-known examples. But most research is done in universities, 
which are still ill-prepared for empirical research and are limited by theii resources to doctoral 
studies by individuals, these being clearly inappropriate to subjects which require team-work that 
is both lengthy and costly. 

The situation would seem to call for a bold policy and, above all, for a liberal policy, 
enabling considerable sums to be invested in research which, when proposed, may appear to be 
of little use but whose findings may later prove essential lo decision-making. Centralised systems 
appear to be unfavourable to seemingly unnecessary research of this kind and so it would seem ' 
desirable to set up institutions with a large degree of scientifib autonomy, yet financed by public 
funds. A European framework might be suitable for this sort of joint venture, modelled on 
European scientific foundations such as CERN or the European Science Foundation now being 
set up (8). This seems to be absolutely essential if Europe wishes to put an end to its de facto 
subordination to American research. . • 
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OUESTIONNA IRE 



The country reports that follow were based on the questionnaire which appears below. 
1 THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

1.1 Special characteristics of the national education system which affect the role 
that educational research plays in it. 

1 .2 To what extent do researchers co-operate with decision-makers (parliamentarians, 
senior officials, etc.) in the preparation of educational policy at the national level? 

1.3 To what extent do researchers co-operate with teachers, administrators and parents 
in the development of education at the local level? 

l;4 To what extent has research contributed to refprm in specific fields of education and 
to innovation in the classroom which may be adopted generally? 

1.5 What are the main obstacles that prevent a greater impact of research on the 
classroom? ■ . " • 

1.6 Experiments: co-operation of researchers in the design and evaluation of experiments; 
links between institutions carrying out such experiments and research organisations; 
innovation by teachers and participation of researchers in such innovation; the role 

of researchers in the generalisation of successful experiments; etc . 

1.7 When and to what extent are student teachers and practising teachers familiarised 
with educational research? 

1.8 To what extent has research been able to contribute to rationalisation and cost saving 
in the provision of education? . / 

1.9 What has been the role of educational research in study reform and re-organisation 
at the post-secondary level? 

2. GENEKAL FRAMEWORK ^ 

The authors of the national contributions are requested to answer the following questions 
as far as applicable. 

2.1 Promotion^ planninj^, and financing of educational research and development at the 
national level (or the levol of Lander, cantons, etc.); 

What machinery exists: 

(a) to stimulate and promote educational R & D ?^ 

(b) to plan and/or co-ordinate educational R&D ? 

(c) to finance educational R&D ? 
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2.2 ; Expenditure on educational research and development; . Are figures regularly 

available on actual or estimated total national expenditure on educational R&D? 
If the answer is "yes", please indicate the per centage of total educational 
expenditure devoted to educational R & D in 1971 and 1972, . ■ 

2.3 Priority fields; 

Are there priority fields for educational research and development that have been 
or will shortly be promoted ? 

. " If so, please indicate: 

(a) what these fields are, * 

(b) why and how it was decided and who took the decision to give priority to 
them, 

■ (c) any special m.easiires that have been taken to promote R & D in these 
fields (e.g ., financial measures) 

(d) how any measures taken so far have affected the' fields concerned. 

2.4 Dissemination of information ; 

(a) ' How is educational research information disseminated amongst researchers? 

(b) How are administrators and teachers in the classroom made aware of relevant 
educational research findings ? • 

(c) How is feedback from the researchers, administrators and teachers to. the main 
educational research organisations ensured ? . " 

(d) Hew far is research information disseminated to the. t?ublic 3t large and to 
specific proups (e .g. parents) which may be interested in the findings ? . 

2.5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation; 

(a) Are there any particular strategies for implementing educational research 
findings and promoting research-based development and innovation ? 

(b) What experience has been gained so far with such strategies ? 

3.. . FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS . " . " 

3.1 Are there any trends or new measures under consideration which may change the present 
structure of educational research policy in the near future ? 

• 3.2 Recently new forms of intensified European co-operation in educational research and 
development have been under study in''international organisations. What, in the 
opinion of your government, should.be the main programmes and procedures for 
such co-operation ? 
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1.- . THE ROLE OF RESEARCH . ^ 

1 . 1 Special characteristics of the Austrian education system whi cli affect the role iftat 
ed uca t io nal re search pla y s in it 

The Austrian education system (wuh the, exception of scientific institutions of higher learning and 
acadeniies of fine arts) has gained a new basis with the School Organisation Aci of 190i\ In the same way, 
the General University Studies Act of 1366 provided a new legal framework for institutions of higher learning. 
Both acts have served as 'go ahead sirnaU ' for further reforms. 

The Austrian ed'jcat ion system is to a high degree under tlie jurisdiction of the ' Bund", this being 
especially true for the areas of higher and secondary education. At the same time the federal character of 
Austria*^ administration is seen in ihe dual control of compulsory schools by the "Lander" and communities. 
It should be inentioned that the "Bund" is responsible for school organisation, curricula, timetables, 
examination regulations, determination of the maximum number of pupib per class and also for teachers* 
salaries. "Lander and communities only mainuin buildings and facilities in tlic compulsory school sector, 
a function which 13 iiso carried out by the "Bund" in the secondary school sector, As mentioned above, 
universities and institutions of higher learning are maintained by the "Bund" - that is, by the Federal Ministry 
oi Science and Research. - 

The Austrian education system is at present being reformed,. On the one hand, areas which lay 
outside the realm of formal education (for example, adult education) or which had not been taken 
sufficiently into consideration (for example, pre-school education, which is now, like the kindergarten, 
the responsibility of the "Lander") are to be brought to some extent mto harmony with education in the 
« schoo^Ls . for instance, the inclusion of pre -school education and adult education as subjects in teacher 
training curricula is at present under discussion , So too are pre-school experiments more broadly based 
in conception , • 

On the other hand, broadly designed school experiments have surted in accordance with the 1071 
fourth a mend rii en t to the Sthool Organisation Act. These are to lest comprehensive school models for ' 
10 to 14 year-oids where differentiation is m«de according to performance, and where both advanced 
instruction and remedial teaching are provided. 

Moreover, a bill is waiting to be. considered by parliament which would progressively regulate 
the question of democratisation of schools and of pupils* responsibility. The expansion of both lower and 
upper secondary vocaiional schools enjoys the greatest priority because this sector has not received sufficient 
attention in the past, and bcc?,use the economy is creating an ever-increasing demand for graduates of 
the^se types of school. 

In a planned fifth amendment to the School Organisation Act, a legal framework for experiments 
in vocational schools would be provided. 

The present trend in higher education reform is to determine afresh the duration of studies, the 
number of examination subjects, ilie relation between levels of advanced studies ("Diplom" and "Doktorat" 
studies); and, at the same time, to make it possible. to regulate the microstructure of die studies -.that 
is, the relative importance of examination subject nnd i)ie didactically correct sequencing of lectures - 
by passing; laws for, the different areas of study (most have already passed through parliament). In connection 
with These laws (dating fiom 1069), *'Sludy Commissions" (Studienkommissionen) composed of professors, 
assistant professors and students with equal voting rights were created. 
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The idea, of co-operation bctvs'ecn teachers and students is alio one of the prominent features of 
the University Organisation Bill which is at present awaiting consideration by parliament. This bill provides 
for a revision of tiie Austrian university structure . 

1 . 2 C b-ope r ation between researchers and decision-makers 

There is a high degree of co-opcration between researchers and research institutions on one hand„ 
and governmental authorities and parliamentarians on the other. With the foundation of the University of 
Education in Klagenfurt a specific research institute was established to broaden the range of basic educational 
rcsearcli. .Such research is also being carried out in other university institutes. The co-operation between' 
these research institutes and the Federal Ministries of Education and Art, and of Science and Research 
, respectively 15 demonstrated by the fact that many research projects are being carried out at the request of 
these ministries. The same is true of non- university, research institutes which have also been requested to 
undertake research projects in education. . 

A characteristic feature of the present situation is that research and development in the scliool ^ 
sector is under the Federal Ministry of Education and Art. Under the Ministry of Education and Art» a 
specialised "Centre for Experimental EducaUonand School Development" was established, devoted to the 
co-vudlnation, planning, scientific control and evaluation of school experiments. The interest of tlie 
Kiinistry of Education and Art in the results of basic educational research is also demonstrated by the fact 
that a sub-committee of the Ministry's School Reform Commission (its members include administrators, 
parliamentarians, representatives of teachers, parents and pupils, and educational researchers) proposed a 
documentational survey of educational research in Austria. This has now been published and will be the 
basis for the English version of the survey of educational research requested by the Council of Europe. 

Close co-operation between researchers and both the Ministry of Science and, Research and iliat of 
Education and Art has resulted from research projects being carried out with international organisations. 
•For example, the Vienna Technical University is working on a pilot model for the evaluation of data on 
snident enrolment and examination records tlirough electronic data processing. ITili should faciliute 
analysis of student progress and duration of studies . A further example of co-operation betv;een basic 
educational research and educational administrative authorities is the project currently being carried out ^ 
With OECD : the Second OECD Review of National Educational I\3licies. Within the context of this project, 
scientific models for all areas of the education system are to be elaborated, to serve later as bases for 
tue political decision- making process . 

1 . 3 Researchers' co Ha bor a tion at the local level w^ith teachers, administrators and parents 

As mentioned in para. 1. 1, t3ie Austrian school system is to a high degree under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Education and Art, that is to say that all pilot experiments, and all major innovative^ 
rciearch projects can only be carried out in close co-operation with the Federal Ministry. This does not 
mean :ha: teachers and parents do not co-operate in these pilot experiments. The role of teachers in 
individual pilot schools is very important; at the same time they arc very active in drafting the curricula for 
experimental schools. Research projects are, however, centrally guided, when they are not undertaken 
by university institutes or independent research institutions. 

1 . 4 Contribution of research to reform in the classroom 

The importan'^e of educational research for the innovation process is recognised in Austria, 
hence the foundation of the University of Education in Klagenfurt (see para . 1, 1). However, it is 
at present top early to look for instances where educational research has had a direct impact on school and 
university education. Austria is in .the initial stages of development in this field. The Austrian school and 
education system is at present undergoing a reform in which a great number of proposed models are based 
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on the results of basic research. This is true for the schools where alternative models are being tried out, 
and also for the higher education sector in which the already mentioned "Study Commissions", Where all 
university groups enjoy equal representation, are operational. These "Study Commissions" are serving 
as pilot modeb for a later, broader participatiorx.of students and assistant professors in the academic 
decision-making process. ■ . 

The feeling that educaiional'policv decisions must be based on factual up-to-date material _ 
has led to significant results. In both the Ministry of Science and Research and that of Education \ 
and Art the statistical departments have been expanded . As a result of this expansion a student flow 
survey was carried out for the first lime in the Vorarlberg Land. This has provided important information 
for planning purposes. At the moment a similar flow survey is being carried out in the Styria Land. 

In para. 1.2 another student flow analysis in the field of higher education was mentioned (in 
co-operation with the OECD). It would not have been possible to carry out this pilot model if an intensive 
administrative rieform had not taken place in Austria whereby student enrolment and examination records 
were computerised. ■ . 

1.5 Main obstacles to a greater impact of research on the classroom . 

As mentioned in the introductory paragraph (1,1) the Austrian education system is centralised to 
a high degree. Because of this, every change necessitates amendments in -the. legal framework. For 
instance, a change in school organisation would require a two-thirds majority in parliament. Therefore, 
one major obstacle to^tlie implementation of educational research in school and in the cVassroom lies in 
parliamentary procedures. Another obstacle is thai administrators are not sufficiently aware of research 
developments to use such findings for the solution of burning practical questions, that is to say, in those 
cases where changes would be possible without parliamentary consent. Besides, it has been very difficult ' 
for decision- makers to have an. overall view even of domestic educational research findings. This 
• drawback has been overcome by a documentary survey of all educational research projects, and research 
findings can now be disseminated among education experts and administrators (see para. 2.4). 

Of course, it will also be necessary to involve teachers in educational research and to acquaint 
them with the results of research carried out at home and abroad . This is achieved to a certain extent 
when teachers co-operate in research -projects concerning school experiments. ,The involvement of 
. institutions of teacher training and further training will be dealt with in detail under para . 1.7 . 

1.6 Researchers and educational experiments ^ - - 

In this connection wSe should again mention the Centre for Experimental Bjucation and School 
Development within the Federal Ministry of Education and 'Art. 'All planning, co-ordination and scientific 
supervision of school experiments, which were extended in. the school year 1971-72, originate ai-this 
centre. Because this planning and decision-making centre shares personnel with universities and research 
institutions (representatives of the education and psychology deparmients of the universities as well as 
representatives of the institutions of further teacher training and of the Federal Institute of Educational 
Psychology are attached to this centre), there is close co-operation among these institutions. Through 
the cc-operation of institutions of fiu-ther teacher trainings the Centre for Experimental Education can 
encourage teachers to participate in school experiments which could not be carried out without the active 
involvement of innovative aud creative teachers, In addition, leading administrators also belong to the 
centre , 

; The Centre for Experimental Education and School Development is divided into the following 
two central departments: _ " . ' ' 
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. Department h The department is responsible for working out plans for educational experiments^ 
co-ordinating the direction of these experiments, developing new curricula and trying out 
appropriate'new. teaching aids . . ■ T" ■ 

■ Department 11 : Its activities are centred around scientific control of educational experiments, 
including evaluation of such control activity . 7 

1.7 Familiarisation of student and practising teachers with educational research 

Th6 institutions of training and further training of teachers are very active in the field of 
educational research in addition to their normal educational duties. The. combination of research and 
training can be considered to be a very advantageous pre-condition for the growth of research awareness 
among student and practising teachers . It cannot be denied, however, that more attention should be 
focussed on this area . The training of secondary teachers is carried out in Austria by the universities. 
One criticism often levelled at this training is that professional preparation is not allocated enough time. 
In trying to avoid academic shortcomings, student teachers may not become as familiar witli educational 
research problems as one might wish. ; 



1 . 8 Rfttionaifsation and cost saving tliroufih research . 

Cost-saving in administration is the result of rationalisation.measures. Such measures are especially 
stressed in Austria in the planning of (he tertiary education sector, where they are urgently needed. For 
this reason, the Federal Ministry of Science and Research established airadministrative reform commission \ 
composed of scientists and university professors as well as administrators . We cannot here deal with all • 
the problems which are being handled by this commission; but it should be mentioned that .a pilot model 
is being tried out in co-operation with OECD (see para 1.2) which should facilitate an organised control of 
examination achievements and the duration of studies through efectronic data processing , 

The difficulties arising from the reform of universities should not beJunderestimated. The \ 
centralisation of facilities, at present spread oyer several university institutes^' is in itself not enoughj 
since centralisation^measures do not always result in simpUfic.a.tion, acceleration and cost saving. 

For .the school sector there also exists a committee which deab with/economic and cost saviig 
questions. At the same time, a number of research projects are surveying, econamic problems in education , 
The survey of educational research in Austria mentioned above -quoted three slich projects. The principal 
costs affecting the school expenditure of the "Bund" are^xo be investigated ty r^^gression analysis, andj . 
estimates of future financial needs are to be undertaken in these projects .,Y^,^*he findings of these research 
projects indicate a great gap between the goal projections -of the educational planners and basic statistical 
facts. This is trtje not only for school education but also for higher ^education where cost analysis can 
at present be worked out only with great difficulty, as noted in the "Hochschulbericht 1972". 

1.9 The role of educational research at post-secondary level 

' The reform of the poai-secondary sector is at pcesent-ia-ics beginning stages. Here, the work 

of setting goals by fixing examination subjects and the structure of. fields of study (by means of laws and 
regulations governing study and by means of timetablesris- iiihder way. At the same' time evidence of the, 
democratic character of Austria is given by tlie participation of all who are involved in university life 
in the dec is ion -ma king process (University Organisation Act)-. In the second suge of higher education 
reform it will be necessary to evaluate subject contents and teaching methods - that is to say 
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curriculum development- in. higher education will receive priority. Hence the Federal Ministry of Scie 
and Research, which is lesponsible for the university sector of post-secondary education, supports research 
work in higher education. Meanwhile the "Study Commissions" which were established at several 
universities have gained the legal right to work out recommendations as regards teaching methods. 

Thus, the - Study Commission" established at the Technical University of Vienna suggested an 
investigation into the learning behaviour of students in selected areas of study and a survey of subject 
Content and professional requirements in certain oihers. These suggestions were welcomed by the 
Federal Ministry of Science and Research which supplied the necessary funds for these studies. The survey 
of educational research in Austria which has already been mentioned also quotes other research projects 
on university teaching (programmed instruction, psychological aspects of learning and motivation as 
regards university and teacher education). The results will be useful in the second stage of university 
reform. 



2. ■ GENERAL FRAMEWORK / ■ 

2.1, Promotion, planning and financing of educational research and development 
Stimulation of educational research and development : 

The creation in 1970 of the Federal Ministry of Science and Research resulted in a central 
authority of the "Bund " responsible for the co-ordination of research projects and for the planning of 
the allocation of funds in order to protect the interests in the field of research common to the various 
branches of the administration. At the same time, research and development are considered integral 
components within the jurisdiction of the various federal ministries. Therefore the individual ministries have 
authority over research and development within their own areas (Ressortforschungsbereiche) . 

In this Context, the bodies responsible for research and development in Austria are : 

The Federal Ministry of Science and Research 
The Federal Ministry of Education and Art. 

Both ministries have central departments (planning departments or sections) and cenoral advisory bodies 
(Centre for Experimental Education and School Development, School Reform Commission and, its 
sub-committees. University Planning Commission) which stimulate and promote research projects in the * 
field of education. Aside from these ministries, institutions such as "Lander" school authorities, proviricial 
governments, chambers of labour and of commerce, arid private interests should be "mentioned in this ■ 
connection . , . 

'Planning and co-ordination : . 

The ministries mentioned above plan and co-ordinate educational research and development 
•in those areas for which they have responsibility. In order to co-ordinate the educational research work 
which is promoted by non-federal authorities, a documentary survey of educational research was 
published by the Federal Ministry of Education and Art at the end of 1972 (see 2.4) . Further surveys 
are planned . 

'Finance : , - * ' 

As has been said above, educational research projects are financed in Austria by the Federal 
Ministries of Education and Artand of Science and Research as well as by the "lander" (school authorities 
of the "Lander" or of the Municipality of Vienna). by chambers of labour or commerce and by private bodies. 
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2.2 



Expenditure 



At present ii is not possible to calculate the total expenditure on educational research in Austria. 
The reasop for this is that besides the federal authorities, the authorities of the **Lander'* and corporate 
and private bodies also finance educational research. The survey on educational research in Austria 
(see 2.4) says that "little exact and reliable data . . . in the field of the financing of research work 
could be reported'*. So too in the report of the federal government, presented to parliament in 1972, 
which does not contain a separate head for expenditure on educational reseatch. 

Perhaps those' figures that are. available could, however, give some idea of the expenditure ^ 
on educational research in Austria. The Federal Ministry of Education and Art allocated in the years 
1971 and 1972 the following amounts for research (the percentages in parentheses indicate the proportion ' 
of the total expenditure of the "Bund" on reseaich and romoiion of research) : 



Year 



Million A S 



1071 
1972 



14,28G 
15,564 



(1.07) 
(0.88) 



These figures give only an incomplete picture because considerable amounts are spen^ by the 
Federal Ministry of Science and Research on educational research (of all the central bodies of the "Bund" 
this ministry actually allocates the greatest amount for research and promotion of research, for example 
in 1972 - 75,87%), but, as aheady mentioned, the available figures do not indicate the amount devoted 
by this ministry specifically to educational research. Some impression of the amount involved may be 
gained from the fact that the Fund for the Promotion of Scientific Research, which is financed by the; 
Federal Ministry of Science and Research, allocated in" 197 1 3, 330, 670 AS (3.87<7oof its to taT expenditure) 
for the promotion of scientific projects in the fields of^ychology and ^education. 



2.3 



Priorities 



At the end of 1972, the Federal Ministry of Education and Art in agreement with tlie Federal 
Ministry of Science and Research published a survey of educational research in Austria (see para 2.4) , 
Tills survey clearly indicates some focal points of educational research. TJiese are-. | , 

^ adult education, . '\ ; 

- vocational training, vocational requ/remehts, pre-conceprions about occupations, occupational 
desires, occupational opportunities, retraining, j 

- educational planning, including planning for higher education, | v 

- educational sociology, (the problem of eqij^lity of educational opportunities), . i 
training and further training of teachers, * 1 

- university teaching, . / 

- performance evaluation and comparison, j 

- political education, ' 

- teaching materials, 

- educational expenditure, the economics of education, . i 

- pre-school education, i 

- educational documentation. • 



In cases where the research projects were requested by central authorities of the "Bund", the 
decision concerning the area to be studied resulted from the educational policy of the federal government 
as defined in the governmental declarations o'f 5 November 1971 and 27 April 1970. 
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To 'jlarify this, it is necessary to refer lo paras. 1.1 and 1 9 where it was pointed out that adult 
education and pre-school education have priority in educational, policy . The same is true of research 
projects which deal with performance evaluation and measurement, because the findings of these projects 
are very important in the context of the current school experiments, aiming to test a comprehensive 
school model (with differentiation according to performance, together with advanced instruction and 
remedial teaching) where it is necessary to" find objective criteria for the grouping of pupiU and for 
performance comparison. The great importance of vocational education and the shift of emphasis. towards 
the problems of subject content and teaching methods in higher education were also indicated in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

Austria is giving considerable financial support to two projects being carried out in close co*operation " 
with OECD . ; 

- Pilot model for analysing examination gchievement and duration of studies (see paras 1.2 and 1.8); 

_ - The second OECD Review of National Educational Policies in Austria (alternative decision models 
for reforms in school and university education, see para 1.2) . 

• ■ • / . ■ ' • • 

The same true for the EUDISED project, initiated by the Council of Europe ; The FederaT 
Ministry of Science and Research has established a special project group in order to co-ordinate Austrian 
participation. This: project group has co-operated very actively in the elaboration of a German educational 
thesaurus. ^ • . _ 

F^rhaps two other projects should be noted in this connection: 

Pupil flow survey, Vorarlberg; 
Pupil iflow survey, Styria . 

Both projects have the full support of the provincial governments involved as well as that of the 
Federal Ministry of Education and Art. ^ It is planned to work out a provincial school development plan 
for Vorarlberg on thie basis of the flow survey. This project will be carried out in conjunction with the 
Lnternational Institute for Educational Planning (IIEF^ of UNESCO. 

The success of the measures taken !» far is demonstrated by the initiation of the projects mentioried 
above. With the exception of the pupil flow sirvey in Vorarlberg, none of these projects has been completed. 
Working groups have, however, already been set up and certain -data have been collected. 

2.4 Disremination of information / . . 

The Federal Ministry of Education and Art in agreement with the Federal Ministry of Science and 
Research published for the first time a survey of educationalresearch in Austria at the end of 1972, following 
a recommendation from the Economics of Education Committee of the School Reform Commission. The 
recording of developments and the completion of this documentation (it presently includes 102 research 
projects) are being 'planned . The purpose of this documentation is not only to aid decision-making in 
educational planning, but also to offer researchers an over-view of the present state of educational research • 
in Austria. Moreover, this survey could stimulate further studies in this area , 

Besides the documentation mentioned above, persons concerned are kept informed about the 
research and development work carried out in connection with the existing school experiments through 
articles in educational journals, and especially through the publications of the Centre for Experimental 
Education and School Development and through the journal "Schulreform", published by the Federal 
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Ministry of Education and Art, This joiirnal, a supplement to the official ^'Wiener 2eitung*\ is diiecied 
at teachers ; It includes reports from teachers working in experimental schools describing their experiences. 

Feedback is ensured as project planners (that is to say, leading administrators of the Federal 
Ministries of Education and Art and of Science and Research) are in continuous contact with researchers 
and research institutions. Current problems, as well as individual study results, are often discussed by 
researchers and administrators and occasionally by teachers. 

A broader public is kept informed by television and other mass media of developnnental work 
in existing school experiments. Researchers involved in the planning of the school experiments are co- 
authors of the television programmes. 

2.5 Inipac r of r esearch on educational development and innovation 

Strategies for implementing educational research findings and promoting research-based development 
and innov:itio_rr. . ' 

As has been shown by the school experiments, Austria is following a development model with the 
following characteristics. First, research provides realistic development models which are put into 
practice step by step and are at the same lime scientifically controlled and evaluated . After the appearance 
of concrete results, permanent innovative models are introduced. 

Experience gained so far with such strategies: 

The research and development model in the field of school education was first introduced in the 
school year 1971/72. Therefore, it is too early to speak about concrete experience . But the results already 
obtained exceed expectations in some points. 

3. FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

3 . 1 Trends and new measures • 

The research and development model described In 2.5 will remain unchanged in the near future. 
At the s art! e time, the transfer of educational research projects and their results into data processing form 
is being discussed with particular reference to the EUDISED project, a project having full Austrian support. 

3.2 Intensified European Co-operation 



No information . 
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BELGIUM . . 

1. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

1.1 Special characteristics of the ISolpian education system which affe ct the role that educ ati onal 
research pl ays in it * 

Educatiorial research is a preserve of universities and, to a smaller degree, of institutions 
specialising in give'n disciplines . Subjects for research are decided upon by research organisations, 
without prior concertaiion. As a result, there is little sustained contact between research workers and 
the authorities responsible for organisirig teaching, or between researchers and. school circles. There is at 
present no organic systematic link between researchers and euucation authorities, nor between research 
and actual teaching. There are, however, signs of a change in this sphere. 

first of all, the Ministry of Education is increasingly calling upon university teachers to help on 
its committees dealing with reforms, and the teachers are only too willing to lend their assistance. 
Since 1071, moreover, there has been a giadual bridging of the gulf between educational management and 
educational research within the framework of the administrative organisation of studies and in the context 
of current innovations. 

In order to determine more precisely what education should seek to achieve and to improve 
teaching methods, the government .authorities are financing short-term contracts for research into specific 
topics directly related to matters of concern to decision-makers. Reform action initiated by the Minister 
tends therefore to be taken, in close co-operation with the university faculties and institutes concerned. 
As a result, concertation between researchers and teachers has become more frequent and is now in 
virtuaUy all cases looked upon as tiecessary and, indeed, as a matter of course. 

It rnay in this connection be noied that in approximately a score of centres throughout the country 
some 70 research projects are carried out each year by 300 people, not all of whom have researcher status, 

1.2. Co 'Operation between researchers and decision*niakers 

Co-operation between researchers and decision-makers consists rnainly in assistance given by 
researchers in the work of committees and in research projects financed by the administrative organisation 
for educational studies 

Subjects for research are determined by committees comprising civil servants, school insp-'*ciors, 
teachers and researchers . 

Thi$ collaboration between researchers and decision-makers is, however, still an exception 
rather than the rule in the sphere of natiorul education as a whole. 

Our of an aggregate budget appropriation of 150 million Belgian francs for educational research, 
a total of 7 millior. francs, that is a little more than 47^, is provided for active co-operation between 
researchers and decision-makers . 

1.3 ResearchersV collaborati on at local le vel with teache rs , administrators and parents 

Until recently, co-operation of this nature was not very widespread, but the situation shows signs 
of improving, / 

#" 

'As meriiioned in 1 2 above, teachers have a say in the choice of subjects for research. Research, 
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and especially that financed by the Ministry, is lo a growing extent conducted in "live" conditions, in 
the classroom, in direct contact with the true situation in schools. Furthermore, university research teams 
Collaborate directly with, teachers under the new assessment scheme now in operation in the reorganised 
secondary education sector. 

The new assessment scheme aims principally at assessing patterns of behaviour and, in particular, 
menul processes as classified by Bloom. This technique sometimes confuses teachers who have not been 
taught how to apply it. When this is the case, teachers, each time they have difficulty in preparing 
assessment tests and in evaluating behaviour, may get into direct contact with researchers for assistance 
in settling particular problems. 

Co-operation with decision-making administrative authorities takes place as outlined in 1.2 above. 

The integration of parents into this system is not yet very far advanced. 

Research work, it may be added, is also carried out in conjunction with those in .charge of 
psycho-medico-social centres undertaking pupil guidance. 

1.4 Contribution of research to reform in the classroom ^ ^ 

/ ■ 

As stated in 1.1 above, actual active research began in 1971 and m two years it has not, of course, 
been possible to achieve spectacular results. Also, it rhust be borne in mimtl. that decision-makers are often 
constrained by pressure of events to take emergency measures without waiting for the outcome of research. 

Although research has not as yet greatly contributed to the instigation of reform, it does help to 
gauge the effects of innovations and gradually to take corrective action, 

^ * ^ Main obs tacles to a greater impact of research an tlie classroom 

The major obstacles to greater impact of research on the classroom have their origin in various 

factors: 

a. Owing to the lack of ad hoc operational funds and bodies, educational administrators -f^ 
are unable: 

- to develop a coherent policy in concert with all the parties concerned; 

- to finance an adequate number of research projects; 

- to set up a documentation centre- - 

- to disseminate information; 

- to introduce Into further training programmes for teachers measures to make the latter 
research minded . 

b , Tutors in charge of student teacher training do not do enough to familiarise student teachers 
with educational research practice. 

r • . ■ . 

c. Teachers:. 

- tend to resist change when the results of research indicate the need for a change of attitude* 
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- are afraid that research carried out in their own classroom will lead to a critical 
assessment of their work; 

- do not, of their own initiative, read up scientific research findings so as to keep themselves 
informed and thus compe*iisate for the absence of an operational educational documentation 
centre . 

d. Researchers find it somewhat difficult to translate the results of their work into brief 
practical conclusions for popular publication. 

1.6 Researchers and educational experiments 

Researchers take part in the planning, running and assessment of certain experiments. Some 
innovations are due to the initiative of teachers, but generally speaking, researchers have had no hand 
in them. Researchers help in extending successful experiments in which they have taken part. When 
research produces results which are used in schools, the way in which they are used is decided in collaboration 
widi the researchers concerned. Researchers are almost invariably participants in committees responsible 
for drawing up school curricula. - 

1.7 Familiarisation jjfjtudent and pra ctising teachers with educational research 

Student teachers and practising teachers are not kept adequately informed about educational 
research activities, .'^uch information as they receive is conveyed to them by the means described in 
2.4 below and in comes given by teacher trainers, 

1 . f Rati on alisation and cost-saving through research ^ 

No systematic research has been carried out into rationalisation and cost-saving in education, but 
this would no doubt be done in the event of an appreciable increase in appropriations. 

1,9 The role of educational research at post-secondary level 

So far reorganisation of post-secondary education has been very slight with research playing 
virtually no part. Research has at most stimulated the imagination of teachers and given rise to lines 
of thought which may lead to changes of attitude. 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

2 . 1 Promotion, planning and financing of educational research 

No specialised body, at either national or regional level, is responsible for promotion, planning 
and financing of educational rese^irch^ At the Ministiy, the administrative authorities responsible for 
organising studies try to promote research but lack adequate funds and staff. 

An educational research committee has been set up within the framework of the higher education 
administrative service, but it is not as yet operational (see 1, 1 above). 

2.2 Expenditure 

• It ii not possible to give precise particulars of appropriations for educational research. 
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Approximate figures of government appropriations are given below. 
In 1072 for- Belgium as a whole; 

a. Appropriations for general scientific research came to approximately 7,809,000,000 
Belgian francs . 

b. Grants made to the Ministry of Education for scientific research in general amounted 

to approximately 1,410,594,000 Belgian francs, or IS.OS^oof the total under (a) above, 

c. Grants for educational research amounted to about 150 million Belgian francs, that is: 

/ 

1.02'5'oof the total under (a) above 

10.63<7oof the total under (b) above 

0.23^0 of the total Ministry of Education budget, 

t- 

Financial support in the form of granis-in'-aid from private bodies was negligible. 

2;3 Ptiorities ' . 

The reform plans touch all levels of education, from pre-school to higher education. Therefore 
no level has priority, but if spheres calling for prior consideration had to be decide.'i, they Would be: 

/ 

pre-school education, since education in early childhood is of prime importance throughout a 
person's life; 

/'.••'■ 
higher education for student teachers i 

Among subjects taught, leaving aside higher education, priority is generally given to the mother . 
tongue, mathematics and mofjti 11 languages, / 

Priority in dealing witli problems of teaching is given to those calling for urgent solution. 

Particular attention is given to the following areas; 

- *" assessment; , " 

educational technology; 

the development of mental processes: creativity, imagination, reaction to change, etc; 

social factors affecting educational ability: offsetting socio^cultural handicaps; adaptation to 
thfi school environment etc . . 

Priorities are determined by the research centres and to some extent by the Ministry, in the light 
of current preoccupations. 

Research in priority sectors has greatly benefited as a result of contracts placcxi by the Ministry 
with research centres, , 

The measures taken in rlio priority sectors have made it possible: • 
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to improve the further training of teachers; 

to improve the mental ability testing procedures in the reformed secondary education; 

to develop sundardised assessment tests to be given on completion of primary education and 
at the end of the second year of the reformed secondary education. 

2.4 Dissemination of infotmation 

Dissemination of information is not yet organised on a systematic basis^ 

Information is conveyed to researchers : 

by the University of Ghent, which published a review entitled Paeda^o^^ica belgica academica 
which provides an annual conspectus of theses submitted in Belgian universities for degrees 
of bachelor or doctor of educaticn; 

by the Ministry of Education, which publishes every two years in compliance with Council 
of Europe policy, particulars of research projects completed or in progress. 

The Ministry hopes to issue shortly a iSeries of publications entitled Research into Education , 
embracing highly technical publications for the information of research workers and giving particulars 
of research projects financed by the department. 

There is no special organisation for distribution to potential users. ^ 

The Ministry also plans to publish at some future date a series entitled Teaching and Research, , 
giving for general information the results of research financed by the department and comprising publications 
for ad ministratQjrs and teachers. 

Communication with research bodies is maintained by means of: 

- personal, direct contact; and 

more systematic and formal conuct through the committees mentioned .in 1.2 above . 

Dissemination of information to the general public is virtually non-exisunt and of no significance, 

2.5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation 

Prior to being given more extensive or widespread application, research results are introduced 
gradually, first of all in schools spontaneously entering into the spirit of the researchi thereby ensuring 
that experiments are conducted in a favourable atmosphere . 

3. FUTURE DEVEUDPMENTS 

3,1 Trends and new measures 

Consideration must first of all be given to ways and means of remedying the shortcomings to 
which attention ii drawn in this report. 

Owing to lack of funds it has not been possible to make definite plans to proceed along new lines 
or to change the current features of research policy. 
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3 2 Intensified European co-operation 

While pursuing the excellent programmes in hand, European co-operation should be extended 
to new spheres, such as : 

the promotion and execution of international research projects in key spheres, the results 
of which might be applied ill several countries; 

the setting up of an "information bank" of easy access based on the standardised descrinmr*: 
of the EUDISED thesaurus; 

the publication of two reviews dealing with educational research, one in French and the \ 
other ill English, pioviding a digest of information culled from published ^sources in languages 
other than that of the review concerned. 
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I. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

1 . 1 Special characteristics of the Cyprus education system w hich affect the role that educational 
research plays in it 

The Cyprus cdiK^iioual :y::cnj is highly centralised* Th** ^^«••^sLry of Education is the exclusive 
planning agent for syilabip curricula, time-tables and examinations. 

It is evident that there is not much variation in the organisation of studies and the adminisaation 
of the schools. However^ there is flexibility in role of the teacher and teaching in the classroom as long 
as the curriculum is abided by. Curricula, especially in secondary education, are precisely defined. 
However, there is freedom - to a ^eaier extent in the primary school, as the result of its nature which 
is developmental and more informal - initiated by the Inspectorate and the teachers themselves Jd 
experiment on methodology and to introduce innovations. , 

The institutions of higher education in Cyprus aie the I\:dagogical Academy for the aaining 
of primary school teachers and tlie Higher Technical Institute for the training of technician engineers. 
Because of the nature of the former institution educational research is encouraged among the students. 

1 . 2 Co - operation between researchers and decision- makers 

Since 1963 the Wiuihiiy has had a smaH unit occupied with research problem* of practical use 
initiated by itself or commissioned by the departments. 

1 . 3 Researchers* collaboration at the local level widi teachers, adminisaators and pa rents 

Co-operation between researchers, teachers and adminisaators takes many forms and it is easily 
established since in a sense research is centrally sponsored and encuoraged. 

a. Sponiiticiius research on a small scale, and usually within the leaching activity in the I 
classroom, is encouraged by those responsible for the supervision of the educational system. 
The authorities, in practically all cases, give their approval for research of this kind to 

be carried out, and where neces-'iary provide advice and the assistance nf the services 
at the Ministry. 

b. Large scale research projects must be approved by the authorities and are undertaken by 
the appropriate services of the Minisay. . 

c. Urservice training for teachers provides oppornmities for conucn v/ilh researchers, administrator 
and teachers and the exchange of views is beneficial to educational research. 

d Parents' Associations do not play a significant role in the development of research. However, 
Uieir attitudes towards educational innovations are of value to researchers. 

1.4 Ccntribution of research to reform in the classroom 

Reforms such as the introduction of new maiheinatics in the primary school, new syllabi in 
technical education and free education, were carried out without preliminary research; we are now at the 
stage of experimentation to be followed by the evaluation of the results of the reforms. It was not possibl€;^ 
to hold up the implementation of urgent reforms in order to allow research to be carried out first. 
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1.5 • Main obstacles to a c;rea!gr impact of research o n the classroom 

The main obstacle preventing research from having a greater impact on the classroom is the 
increase in financial expenditure to which qualitative improvements in tlie educational system suggested 
bytesearch lead . In a centralised system like ours such increased expenditure will be at its maximum 
since reforms initiated by research will be on a nation-wide scale, 

\ The new Institute of Education will play, it is believed, a major role in removing such obstacles / 
in the future . 

\ 

1.6^ Researchers and educ ational experiments 

This form of co-operation is related to existing co-operation between researchers and tiie other 
educational agents (see 1.3) • . ; 

i 

Many of the "spontaneous" experiments conducted in the schools by the teachers are not 
scientifically based in their design and the evaluation of the results. This is the result of the lack of 
means and instruments for evaluation. The present tendencies are towards the provision of such means 
and instruments together with in-service training in the field. The psychologists at the Ministry have 
undertaken experiments in some fields and have co-operated witli the Inspectorate who kre responsible for 
innovation in the schools. Co-operation between the Departments and Inspectorate and' the researchcis 
will have an impact on the uaining of teachers and the effectiveness of the results of reforms. fto|)erly 
speaking, there are no special institutions which carry out experiments. 

1.7 F a rni lia r isa tion o f student and practising teachers witheducati o n a I _re se arch 

There is no specified way in which teachers arc familiarised with educational research. Because 
of the limited amount of research no such provision has been made. However, there are ceruin arrangements 
for w.t" purpose, such as publications in educational journals and bulletins, organisation of short courses, 
talks to teachers and in-service training. Students at the Pedagogical Academy uke a special course in 
research methodology and under uke small research projects under the supervision of their lecturers. It is 
hoped that the Institute of Education will organise and promote the flow of research information. 

1.8 Rationalisation and cost sav ing throu jjh re search 

So far research has done very little to rationalise and reduce the cost of education. The innovations 
that have taken place were not the result of research work which seems to be costly and time consuiuirig; 
instead the empirical approach was followp/i for the implemenution of new ideas. However research is 
needed for the evaluation of tlie programmes which will lead to a scientific approach, which will be a 
more costly approach, but less costly in the long run in the effective running of the educational system. 

1.9 The role of educational research at post-secondary level 

Post-secondary education is confined to the Pedagogical Academy, the Higher Technical 
Institute, the Hotel and Catering Institute and the Forestry College. 

Tlie part played by research in post-secondary education has been confined to the utilisation of > 
research findings from other countries and relevant to the function of these institutions. 

i ■ ■ ' *■ .... 
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2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

2 . 1 Promo tion, plannin)^ and financing; of educational research ■ 

The functions of the Institute of Education established in 1973 include the stimulation, proriiotion, 
planning and co-ordination of educational research, development and evaluation. 

Financial provision for educational research and development is made in the Annual Estimates 
under several subheads of "Education" and "Cultural and Other Services". 

2 .2 Expenditure . ^ . 

, Figures are not regularly available on actual^ or estimated total national expenditure on educational 
research and development. 

2.3 . Priorities * * 



The priority fields are at present confined to practical problems requiring solutions within tlie 
Departments. Such priorities are: . ^ ^ 

Department of Primary. Education 

a. Fields of priority aie in the area of curriculum evaluation: (i) modern mathematics 
introduced into the primary school a few years ago, (ii) language, especially in expression 
and spelling, and (iii) textbooks . 

b. The introduction of modern mathematics was completed this year in all classes of the 
primary school. As with every major change, it has created doubts among teachers and 
parents as to its effectiveness. It is therefore necessary to undertake research programmes 
to evaluate the results. ' . , 

Oral expression is a worrying problem and it is now necessary to get to the root of it. A 
spelling list compiled by the. Ministry is used but its results in schooV'do not meet our 
expectations, Research is faced with either revising the spelling list or inquiring into the 
practice? ofteaching spelling and the means used. 

The textbook issue is more general. Educational materials need to be prepared on the 
lines of individualising instruction, which will set the scene for creative work in learning 
.and the scientific approach to instructional problems. • 

The decision to investigate the^bove issues was taken by the Head of the Department of 
Primary Education in consultation with the Inspectorate. 

c. One of the measures taken to promote R & D is the intended pi^ paration of instruoenls 
(tests etc) to a«?f*ss the present situation . 

d. Research in the priority fields has not been completed. 
Department of Secondary Education 



a. (i) - Increasing the effectiveness of teaching in various subjects (mother tongue, science, 
social studies and English), 
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(ii) - Reduction of pressures on the students caused by the significance attached to mari's, 

and the creation of other learning incentives for students, ^. 

i 

(ii^) ~ Consideration of the school as a unity, which will maximise instructional and 

administrative effectiveness. ' 

■ ' ' . . • . ■ 

(iv) - The smooth transfer from the primary to the secondary school by a combination and 

adjustment of the insn^uctional programmes in such subject areas as language, social 

studies" and science . •^- * . \ 

(V) - Increasing the effectiveness of the organisational structure of the i^hool. 

b. The priority fields stated above constitute long standing problems in secbndary education. 

The decisioris on priority fie\ds in educational research were taken by the Inspector General 
of Secondary Education for (i), (ii), and (iv) and for (iii) by the Director of Education through 
the Head of the Department of Secondary Education. In all cases, there was active 
participation of inspectors who had the co-operation of heads of schools and the teachers* 

c. Measures taken as to priority fields (i), (ii), and (iv) inc hide the enrichrnent of the means 
used by supplementary material and audio-visual media, systematic co-ordination of 
activities of Inspectors and teachers, i.e. evaluation of results, regular conferences, etc., . 
and the laying of greater emphasis on group and individuaVwork. 

Further, in a number of schools marking was abolished in^class I and the co-operation of 
parents' was encouraged. Also, co-operation between tlie Inspectors of primary and secondary 
education jwas encouraged for the revision of the instructional prpgrammes, \ 

As to p:iority field (iii), major inspections were carried out in.a. number of schools, followed 
by conferences of the Inspectorate to evaluate the role and contribution of the headmaster 
in tlie first place and also of the school to a certain extent i 

d. More evaluation data are still needed. 

Tec hnical Educa tion ' 

a. (i) - A survey on the employment of all technical school graduates, which will lead to 

■ (ii) - The evaluation of skills needed by varioa«i industries and the effects on the courses 
and the effectiveness of the organisational structure of the schools. 

(iii) - The growing size of the schools, which leads to revision of their organisational and 

administrative structure. , 

b. Information is needecjl by the authorities to assess the type and level of skills needed by industry 
with a view to a continuous adaptation of the education and training provided. The decision 
to give priority to the above issues was taken by the Head of the Department of Technical 
Education after conswlting the Inspectorate and with the approval of the Authorities. 

c. One of tlie intended measures is the establishment of permanent liaison between industry and 

the schools so that tJie necessary feedback becomes available .Vr 

I . ' ■ ■ . , • , ■ • 

d. The surveys are affecting th^otirses provided by. the schools." . 
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2.4 Dissemination of Information 

a. To'researchers : so far dissemination has been through publication in journals^ 
newspapers, bulletins and the reading of papers to conferences. 

■ bV To administrators and teachers : as (a) and through conferences organised by the Inspectorate. 

2.5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation 
This is an area" left to the Institute of Education . . 

3 . " FUTURE DEVEUDPMENTS , " 

3 . 1 Trends and new measures 

The establishment of the Institute of Education will create conditions for the realisation of 
the role of research'^in education. 

3.2 Intensified Europe a n co-operati on 

Co-operauon on the European level in educational research and development should be based 
on common problems shared by member States'. Some of our major issues which could fit into programmes 
of European interest are : 

a . The consequences for and the repercussions on the educational system of the rapid expansion 
of secondary education; . ^ 

■ i . . . . , 

br Vocational education and training, with special emphasis on the 15-18 age group; 

c. Compensatory education for the less socially and economically privileged groups, starting 
with pre -primary education; 

d . The effective uses of educational technology in the schools. 
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• ■ ■ I / ■ ' ' ■ / " ■ ; 

I. Tnt ROLE OF RESEARCH 

• .. ■ ^ - ■ ; , ■ , . • /• 

^ ^ special ch aracteristics of tJie Danish education system which affect the role that educational 
research plays in i t i • " / • ' 

The "folkeskolen'' (public primary and lower secondary school) are municipal schools and comprise 
a voluntary pre-school year, /nine years elemenury schooling, and one year in the 10th form. Thus the 
admiiiLStfation and organisation of the "folkeskolen" is decentralised, which means that each municipality 
is comparatively free to plan in accordance with local wishes and possibilities. This applies mainly to 
the set-up of the locaTschool structure but also to regulations governing instruction itself, including the 
weight and extent of i single subject. . ; ■ 

According to provisions in the existing Primary Education Act certain subjects are compulsory 
for all pupils at different age levels, while others are optional for pupils in the Sth-^-Oth forms. But the 
actual curriculdm, which also embodies tlie number of lessons intended for each suljject and class level 
and the content of such lessons, is worked out by the municipality for the central school authorities. 

Likewise, each teacher is given considerable freedom as far as. planning and his choice of 
teaching methods and material are concerned. He is expected to co-operate with his pupils as far as 
is feasible, ' . 

The Ministry of Education puts forward proposals for curricula covering all subjects. These are, 
however, only intended to guide and support the local school authorities in their elaboration of the individual 
curricula and to help each teacher to plan his lessons. ^ ;• 

Moreover, the Ministry's senior officials and consultants only act as supervisors to the local school 
authorities and teachers. . ' 

^ The great degree of freedom granted to each municipal school and its teachers has to a certain 
extent promoted local initiative which affects school development and innovation and the execution of 
educational research. On the other hand, the decentralisation of the "folkeskolen" lias somewhat obstructed ' 
attempts at joint and centralised innovative Work, 

1.2 Co-ope rat ion between researchers and decision*makers 
See 1.3. 

1 . 3 Rcs earcliers* colla bo ration at the local level with teachers, administrators and parents 

The government of tlie "folkeskole" is largely decentralised (as mentioned in 1.1) , This is clear 
from the fact that the municipal councils (.^ccide on all matters relating to their res pec tiv.e Schools in 
accordance with regulations laid down in the Primary Education Act, under the supervision of the county 
to which tliey belong. . , . ^ ■ - 

Through the work carried out partly by the municipality'^ own supervising bodies (parent- teacher 
ctjmmittees and school boards, which more often than not include members of the municipal council) 
Ai d partly by the teachers and the administrative staff, it is ensured that all groups connected with the 
school and interested in its welfare are involved in co-operation on details concerning all school affairs. 
This rneans that experiments and innovative ideas can only be aca)mplished through collaboration, no 
matter who took the initiative in the first place. 
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Educational research and innovative work in the •*folkeskole" is frequently carried out by the 
teachers themselves supported by local school psychologists and educational consultants, some of whom 
belong to educational research departments of the municipality, where these exist, . In addition, it is 
possible for the schooU to be assisted in their research by the Danish Institute for Educational Research 
(Danmarks Paedagogiske, Institut), the' Royal Danish School of Educational Studies (Danmarks Lasrerh^jskole), 
and the Board of Experimentation of the Public Primary and Lower Secondary Schools (Folkeskolens 
ForsjigsrSd) , * 

The Danish Institute for Educational Research and tlie Royal Danish School bf Educational Studies 
are national research bodies, and the School of Educational Studies also serves as, a further training centre 
for teachers at "folkeskolen" and private schools.^ During actual research and innovative work both 
institutions closely co-operate with teachers from all schools in the country. This should ensure tliat links 
are established between theoretically based educational work and teaching at the various schools. 

The Board of Experimentation assists the Directorate of the Public Primary and Lower Secondary 
Schools and the Teacher Training Colleges (Ministry of Education) in its task of supervising, inspecting, 
and promoting ideas with regard to research work at the schools. The schools, for their part, Iiave the 
opportunity of being guided by. supervisors specialising in research and of receiving State grants (Co a 
limited extent, however, because of a tight budget) , 

1.4 Contribution of research to reform in the classroom 

Three fields dealt with by the Bill for a new Primary Education Act, currently being discussed 
by parliament, may help to illuminate this question. Each of these fields comprises a project, the findings 
of which can confirm the positive effects up to now of research on reform in the classroom and will be 
described below. This, however, does not mean that educational research has been emphasised sufficiently 
within any of thos^ fields. 

a. Guidance service in the "folkeskolen": in the Bill it is mentioned that among other tasks 
the 'ifc^l^keskole " must ensure for the pupils an all-round education, provide saleable skills 
and 1 wide choice of future employment; and induce independent decision-making, 

\'\ ; ■ ■ • ■. . • ■ ■ ■ 

. During experiments in various regions of the country with the introduction of a wide rarige. 
of optional subjects into a comprehensive school system the mode and extent of guidance 
given tCT. pupils and parents have varied considerably. Whether a substantial part of the 
guidance service ought to be the responsibility of a teacher chosen specifically for tliat 
purpose lias also been discussed . v . - 

Descriptions of various. kinds. of guidance service are available^ and very recently a thorough 
and systematic survey of professional guidance^ staff has been published. 

The firidings of this survey appear at a time when central and local authorities are deciding 
on the future organisation of the school guidance service. Its effects can also be traced in the. 
present debate on these problems. So far, indications are that the central role in guidance 
work at all class levels will be the class teacher's. ■ 

b m the present Primary School Act, as well as in the Bill, great importance has been attached 
to the flexibility of the initial phase of schooling. ■ - ' 

Innovative work is being carried out in a number of areas and is characterised, for example, 
by co-operation between schools and kindergarten and pre.-school classes, by periods of 
preliminary observation with subsequent conferences followed by further observation and 
support for slow learners within and outside the framework of the classroom and aided by 
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assistant masters* Several such arrangements have already been described; one investigation 
is still in progress, i hc effect on the organisation of the initial phase of schooling can be 
traced in many parts of the country. 

c. In tlie Bill it is indicated that special schooling or other educational aid is to be given to 
"children whose development requires special attention or support. 

Innovative work has been in progress for a number of years and is pointing towards an 
* . integrated and co-ordinated system of special education. The aim is to let pupils with 

all kinds of learning difficulties remain in their original classes and receive special 
tuition .there, and to take measures to improve classroom surroundings and teaching, not . 
least ifor preventive reasons 

Main obstacles to a greater impact of research on the classroom 

There are several reasons why in Denmark major political and administrative decisions on 
general teaching conditions are not tased on, or merely refer to, educational and psychological findings. 
In principle, however, f>oIiticaI and administrative authorities favour educational experiments. On 
certain occasions they have actually stressed the importance of such work, but only rarely are final 
decisions affected by the findings. Fundamentally, politicians and administrators maintain a positive 
attitude towards educational research but are reluctant to contribute financially towards promoting any " 
activities of importance, A comparison with the field of public health, for example, shows a greater 
readiness to grant tlie financial means necessary and to pay adequate attention to the results of medical 
research. 

Another reason for the limited influence of educational research on political and administrative 
decisions may be attributed to the fact that up to 1970 no steps were taken in Denmark to co-ordinate the 
endeavours of educational research at the "folkeskole" level. Thanks to the formation of the Board of 
^ Experimentation of the Public Primary and Lower Secondary Schools (Folkeskolens Forsjigsr^fd) in 1970 an 
attempt has been made to create a certain co-ordination of experiments and research, particularly with 
regard to teaching methods in the "folkeskole". However, it is stressed that the Board's role has not yet 
beein fully developed, nor does the Board possess the necessary financial means to solve the above- 
mentioned task satisfactorily. 

In this connection the problem of generalisation is of importance. Only results from experiments 
and research with general application within the "folkeskole" will prove influential on decision-makers. 
Many findings do not possess such general features. But a sufficiently enlarged Board might be able to 
take a greater initiative and to promote the centra liiation of efforts made within the field of educational 
' research in order to arrive at projects having a greater potential application. 

If educational research is to become beneficial to the classroom, several groups must have a 
positive attitude to the problem. 

The teachers must be prepared to co-operate with the researchers and must be open to 
new educational ideas. 

The parents must realise that educational experiments are carried out for the benefit in 
the long run of their own children, 

* The re searchers must be prepared to take up tasks of general significance for education and 
teaching. 

The politicians must be willing to grant the necessary financial support and, in their 
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parliamentary work, to consider findings derived from educational research. 

The administrators vithin their rcspeciive activities must aim at close collaboration with 
the existing research orgaiusariorK . l\ Denmark tJiese are the Danish Institute for Educational 
Research (Danmarks Pasdagogi^ke Lnstitut), the Royal Dar.iih School of Educational Studies 
(Danmarks Laererhjijskole), and the Itoard of Experimentation of ilie Public Primary and 
Lower Secondary Schools (Folkeskolens Fors^gsrfd) as far as the "folkeskolen"* are concerned. 

It is. possible that educational research into classroom teaching will be given more emphasis in the 
future, if the above groups are willing to attach. more imporunce to thii particular field than has so far 
been the case. The establishment of a joint planning committee for ail teaching and education in 
Denmark may enable research work to be accorded grea^ter significance in the future, at post-secondary 
level too, for insunce by the appointment of ad hoc research groups. 

1.6 Researchers and educational experiments 

In practice, co-operation between practising teachers and researchers working with innovation 
and educational experiments takes various forms. The pattern shows a steady change from experiments 
primarily led by researchers to innovauve work primarily led by teachers. 

As suted in 1.3 above, in order to establish educational research and innovative work at a 
school, consent must be given by a parent-teacher committee and a teachers' council. This consent 
must be approved by the local m\inicipal council and, in certain cases, by the county and the Directorate 
of the Public Primary and Lower Secondary Schools and the Teacher Training Colleges in the Ministry 
of Edncation. 

The Danish Institute for Educational Research and the Royal Danish School of Educational Studies 
carry out a great amount of educational research and innovative work at schools in various regions of the 
country. In these projects the teachers act as the researchers* assistants or collaborators. 

Researchers attached to the above institutions and supervisors of the Board of Experimentation 
of the Public Primary and Lower Secondary Schools can^be consulted by teachers working witli experiments 
and innovative work in their own field of specialisation and in their own school, 

Schoob and organisations can obtain additional assistance for carrying out projects from educational 
rtisearch experts attached to local institutions of school psychology and departments of experimental education. 

It is planned to establish local departments of experirfiental education in. a number of municipalities 
(at present they exist only in the boroughs of Copenhagen and Gladsaxe). These departments are expeCied 
to put forward independent views relevant to educational research and to give support to teachers. 

^ P^-^^^i^^ ^^^^^Q" student atid practising teachers with educational res earch 

Information concerning educational research could have been. disseminated on a considerably larger 
scale than is the case today. However, during recent years several steps have been taken towards improving 
the flow of information. 

Since 1868 the Ministry of Education has published a journal ''Uddannelse" (Education) :n which 
research-based work is frequently reported . 

The Board of Experimentation of the Public l^imary and Lower Secondary Schools (Folkeskolens 
Fors^gsrld) has published some articles and is planning the publication of reports on, for example, new 
findings in school psychology, open plan schools, and counselling. . . 
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The Royal Danish School of Educational Studies (Danmarks Laererhi^jskole ) arranges long and 
short courses for practising teachers These courses deal primarily with the feedback of educational 
research findings. In addition, the School offers courses of three to four years duration of which educational 
research forms a major part,' 

The Danish InsUtute for Educational Research (Danmarks Paedagogiske Instimi) conducts 
comprehensive research work and produces frequent publications on the findings of such work. 

The National Research Cenae of Education (Statens Paedagogiske Fors^igsc enter) informs teachers 
of research finding? by means of the press and its own publications . 

The Danish National Institute of Social Research (Socialforskningsinstituttet) has been dealing 
with educational problems to a considerable extent in its publications. 

As far as student teachers are concerned, condiiions vary considerably at the 22 training colleges ' 
in this country (the above-mentioned information is distributed to a certain extent to the students). 
However, ii is beyond doubt that educational research material is applied in college leaching to an ever 
increasing extent. 

1 , 9 The role of educational research in higher education at post-secondary level 

The Board of Vice -Chancellors (a board of principals of colleges and universities) has been 
responsible for two committees working on problems in connection with higher education (evaluation 
and the institution of external examiners). In addition, a committee is at present working on problems 
concerning examinations and. evaluation . These committees have necessarily let foreign and domestic 
educational research findings relevant to these problems serve as guidelines, 

The Planning Board for Higher Education has been in charge of a Working Party, the so-called 
"inner structure party", which has been working on university problems of a "structural" nature. This 
Working Party has put forward a draft which is at present being discussed by university circles. The 
university centres of Odense and Roskilde may be said to be run basically as pilot projects, as will the 
university centre planned at Xlborg. 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

2.1 Promotion, planning and financing!; of educational research 

Educational research falls within the fields of research covered by the Research Council for the 
Humanities, esublished in 1968 to advise the Ministry of Education in this field and to initiate, co-ordinate 
and support such research. 

The Danish Advisory Science Council, established in 1965. is responsible for the co-ordination of 
all scientific research activities including, as the case^may be, educational research projects. 

The Danish Institute for Educational Research was established in 1958 with the object of stimulating 
all educational research activities. The Institute, which is directly responsible to the Ministry of Education, 
carries out research related to education and is also responsible for assisting, planning and co-ordinating 
educational experiments outside the Institute and for analysing the results derived from them. 

The Board of Experimentation of the Public Primary and Lower Secondary Schoob 
was established in 1969 to act as an advisory body to the Directorate of the Puliic Primary and Lower 
Secondary Schools and the Teacher Training Colleges in the Ministry of Education , 
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The Board submits to the Directorate for approval rccomm.cndations on proposab for educational 
expcrimenution compatible with the educational aims of the "folkeskole"*. The Board further submits 
recommendations On State aid for carrying out such proposals. The IVurd gives its opinion on proposals 
for experimental educational arrangements submitted to it by the Dircciorate, that are within the purview 
of the general provisions of the law. It supervises approved experimental teacl?.ing and is responsible 
for the publication of the results. 

The Board may further take the initiative in launching educational experimentation within the 
"folkeskolen". 

The Ooard of Experimentation of the Public Primary and Uiwer Secondary School has its own 
secretariat. At present its staff consists of two advisory officers. . 

A board for experimentation within the vocational field of education was established in 1072 
in order to plan and implement new forms of training in this sector. 

Ministerial committees charged with responsibility for taking initiatives in innovation, for 
example changes in curricula, and for advising the Ministry on new structures within tlie different fields 
of education, may become instrumental in promoting research activities. This is especially the case as 
far as the Planning Board for Higher Education is concerned, which to a certain degree acts as a liaison 
organ between the administrative authorities and research in general. 

Up to now neither the Advisory Science Council nor the Research Council for the Humanities 
have taken up their responsibilities in the field of educational research. The Planning Board for Higher 
EduCaiion has been responsible for co-ordinating and planning research within its field of activity during 
this period. 

Educational research is financed partly by separate provision in the minii;terial budget including 
that for the institutions already mentioned, and partly by funds administered by the Research Council. 

2.2 Expenditu re 

Figures covering total expenditure on educational research are not available because most research 
activities are carried out by universities and other institutions of higher education in connection with 
their activities and are consequently not specified in the budget, 

2.3 Prioritie s 

The following priority fields can be listed: 

- . Reform of structures and curricula in higher education- 

"'X ■ ^ 

Technical and commercial education, especially as regards the establishment of new 
structures oCfiducatioa and training in preparation for a radical reform to replace apprentice- 
ship training; 

LxDwer secondary school; structure and curriculum devclppment aiming at establishing a 
unified comprehensive school covering the first to tenth forms; 

>" . 

Upper secondary school: curriculum development aiming at diversification and Lndividualisation 
integration of vocational education; ' . 

Computerised education and traming in electronic data processing in all fields of education; 
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Guidance; \^ 

Reform of teaching nictliv')ds 31^11 levels. 

Special committees hive been set up iri\the fields mentioned above to carry out experimentation 
and to initiate research where appropriate. 

Experimentation is carried out in most fieldsXby central as well as by regional authorities and by 
interested schools, but only to a certain extent have research activities been influenced by administrative 
decisions regarding priority fields of innovation and development, 

2 . 4 Dissemination of information 

The Danish Institute for Educational Research and thc^tate Library of Pedagogics both publish 
annual reports and lists of literature including atticles on research activities and provide general information 
on educational research matters of interest to teachers. . \ 

The latter is also responsible for keeping the regional school centres informed about educational 
research and educational innovations and developments. 

The Ministry is represented on the Planning Board for Higher Education by the senior administrators 
and is thus kept informed about research in this field. The Ministry is also represented on the Board of 
Experimentation of Public Primary and Lower Secondary Schools. 

The Danish Institute for Educational Research, being under the authority of the Ministry of Education, 
informs it through reports and surveys on current educational research projects and theii results. This is 
also the cast for the Danish National Imiituie of Social Research. 

In most other fields of educational research the information received by the Ministry may be 
regarded as informal. 

The Schools Centres are, inter alia, responsible for disseminating the results of research to 
the teachers . 

2.5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation 
No information. 



FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 



3.1 Trends and new measures 



No information. 

3.2 Itensified European co-operation 
No information. 
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1. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

1 . 1 Special characteristics of the Finnish education system which affect the role tha t 
educat io nal research plays in it 

The education system in Finland will undergo profound changes at all levels of education. 
Reform plans are most developed in basic education where their implementation has already 
begun. The reform will be implemented in the whole country during the period 1972-77, The 
planning of the reform of secondary education is still at an initial suge. A committee report 
has just been published, in which the general aims of secondary education are explained and a 
proposal for a secondary education system is made with these aims in view. It is likely that 
the implementation of the reform can begin at tlic end of the 1970s or at the beginning of the 
1980s. A committee report and a survey concerning the organisation of pre-primary education 
have also been published, and experimental activities in this field have been launched. 

Basic education has so far been based on streaming. The four lowest classes have been the same 
for all pupils* and afterwards the age group has been divided irito two forms of education, which 
are radically different from each other both as regards educational content and the facilities which 
they provide for further education. In recent years, schooling has lasted for a period of eight to 
nine years depending on the choice of the pupil. 

The new basic education system is based on the principle of comprehensive education. The 
Comprehensive school covers a nine-year period, arid is compulsory for all pupils. Teaching provided 
during the first six years is the same for all, while there is differentiation in the last three years 
as to the scope of certain subjects. , 

The pupils can also choose a certain number of optional and volunuty subjects. A central 
issue in the experimental and research activities connected with the comprehensive school has been 
to find out how an unselected, heterogeneous age group can be given the same instruction and what 
kind of learning achievements can be expected." 

1.2 Co-operation between researchers and decision-makers 

Co-operation between researchers and decision-makers is, on the one, hand, concentrated in 
various committees, commissions, etc.. On the other hand, such co-operation has been promoted by 
the ad hoc research work carried out by research units of various universities financed by the Ministry 
of Education and government^^offices.' . 

There have been shortcomings, however, in the forms of this co»operation as well as in its 
co-ordination. Some overlapping of research activities has llso appeared. 

One of the tasks of the Council for School Research, appointed by the Council of Sute on 
15 April 1970, is to eliminate the shortcomings referred to above. The usks of this body are as 
follows: 

- - to draw up an overall programme for the development of school research and 
to keep the programme up to date ; 

- to promote co-operation and communication between school administration and 
school research so that is is possible to utilise the results of school research at all 
stages of decision-making concerning schools and education ; 
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- to draw up and co-ordinate school research policies by giving instituiicns 
and researchers pursuing school research recommendations concerning topics 
of research and division of work, and 

• to. carry out other duties assigned to it in due order, 

Represenutives of both school administration and school research are members of the Council, 

To improve co-operation between research and decision-making organs is one of the 
aims of the committee appointed by the Council of State on 27 July 1972« This committee 
aims at aansforming the general objectives of educational policy into curricular entities and 
general principles on methods, which can be utilised by the bodies which carry out curriculum 
development. . 

Another of the tasks of the committee is to make proposals for the development and 
co-ordination of research necessitated by curriculurr- reform and to make proposals for the short- 
" term development and co-ordination of curricula and for connected experimental activities. 

Co-operation between research and decision-making organs has improved, however, 
mainly as a result of the following factors; ' 

- policies and priority fields in educational research and development are 
being defined by the school administration authorities; 

- correspondingly, in the field of research, efforts are being directed towards 
areas of development where the need for information is most urgent. 

1.3 Researchers' collaboration at the local level with teachers, administrators and 
parents 

See 1.6 below, 

1 . 4 Contribution of research to reform in the classroom 

Generally speaking, school research can be considered to have been directed mainly 
to the following major problems: 

- analyses of objectives; 

- differentiation of teaching; 

r development of pre-primary education; • 

- development of teaching materiali; 

- curriculum co-ordination; 

- surveys of pupils* social background; 

- development of upper secondary schools (sixtli form); 

- assessment. 

When we evaluate the extent to which research has affected specific fiel / of education - 
within the framework of the above items - we can establish at least the following achievements 
and reforms: 

- production of new teaching materials; 

- introduction of new working methods and new classroom arrangements; 

- reforms in student assessment; 

, - structural changes in curricula. 
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1.5 Main obstacles to a geater impact of research on the classroom 

The main obstacle to a greater impact of research has been and will be the problem 
of utilising research results . In other words, it is difficult to make the results felt in the actu,sl 
school work* School administration bodies are currently developing methods aimed at deriving 
from the research results practical instructions, methodological proposals, advice, 
recommendations, etc., suited to the purposes of the education system. It has also been 
established that an efficient information system covering all levels of school administration 
and education is needed for fhis purpose. • ■ 

1 . 6 Researchers and educational experiment 

Co-operation of researchers in the planning and evaluation of experiments has not so far 
been very extensive . There has been som<* participation by researchers in the evaluation of certain 
experimental projects . In connection with the evaluation of comprehensive school experiments, the 
co-operation of researchers has been fairly extensive. 

The official link between the institutions carrying out experiments * which have been mainly 
individual schpols • and the research organisations involved has been the Research aad Development 
Bureau of the National Board of Education. This, Bureau has concluded official contiacts relating to 
experiments with various research institutes. Such activities are gaining ground at thfe moment. 
Otherwise contacts between units conducting experiments and researchers have been dependent on 
individuals. 

Innovation in schools has been based on the initiatives of individual teachers, and - 

increasingly of late - of groups of teachers. Researchers do not work at schools but in research 

institutes connected with universities. It is understandable, therefore, that the role of researchers 

in the innovatory wotk carried out by the teachers has not been so great, 
\ 
\ 

There.^ has not been any iysiematic activity for making the results of experiments generally 
Known. Steps.have, however, been taken to eliminaieahis shortcoming, and it is intended to 
involve the researchers in this work. Brief summaries are made of the results of experiments and 
associated research, and the aim is to inform all interested parties of successful experiments and 
their results. 

As a rule, experiments have been relatively unorganised and conducted without centralised 
control and supervision, Attenpts are to be made in the future to concentrate experimental activities 
on major problems of the education system and to combine experiments into extensive projects, 
with researchers participating in the project planning. The aim is to carry out these experiments 
from the very beginning in such a way that it is possible to evaluate tlie results with sufficient 
accuracy The implementation of this plan would require a certain number of educational 
researchers to specialise in the planning and evaluation of experimental schools. 

1.7 : Familiarisation of student and practisinj^ teachers with educational research 

The system of training teachers for comprehensive schools and senior secondary schools 
will become subject to a reform over the next few years. Owing to streaming in education, the 
training of teachers for the level corresponding to that of the com|xehensive school lias been 
divided up to now between two parallel organisations. Primary school teachers have been trained 
in three institutions of higher education, in two temporary teachers* training colleges as well 
as in primary teacher training schools. Lower and upper secondary school teachers have a 
university degree, in addition to which they have received educational training at secondary 
schools providing teacher training. 
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In the new teacher training system, the training of tcacherji for comprehensive schooli 
and for senior secondary schools has been concentrated in universities and in educational 
.institutions which work in co-operation with these universities. In 1973-75, faculties of 
education will be established in universities; ihcic faculties will act as teacher training 
units, and as units for pedagogical training and research. 

Educational research is now considered to have a central role in the development 
of teacher training. At the stage of their basic training, the trainees get acquainted with 
various research situations and pedagogical experiments. In the training of teachers for 
coimprehensive schools and senior secondary schools the duration of pedagogical training is 
on an average one term. How comprehensive this pedagogical training should be, and how it 
should be linked with the other, specialised studies of the trainees, is a central problem in the 
reform of teacher training. Attempts are being made to shed light on the matter through 
probjects consisting of curricular experiments. 

In their further training, teachers have been acquainted with tfae most recent results 
of educational research by means of training courses and reports on the results of research. 
On the other hand, research is increasingly being directed towards the routine problems 
confronted in everyday teaching'. 

1.8 Rationali?^ation and ccst saving throuj^h research 

There are no investigations available concerning the extent to whicli research has 
. contributed to rationalisation and cost saving in the provision of education. 

1.9 The role of educational research at post-secondary level 

During the most recent years, the degrees and study programmes in various special fiekJs 
of study, such as architecture, medicine and economics have been reorganised in the Finnish 
institutions of higher education without any overall planning. In 1969, a committee was 
appointed to examine the planning of study programmes in the faculties of science, hiimanities 
and social science where almost 50*7oof university students are pursuing their studies. This 
extensive task (it was completed at the end of 1972 and the recommendations will be implemented' 
in the coming years) aroused interest among educational researchers, and the Committee launched 
extensive research projects. The directives given by the researchers have exercised a decisive 
influence on the committee's proposals in important matters. The contribution of the research 
activities may briefly be characterised as follows: whereas the reform of study programmes had 
previously been considered as a mere technical question, sometimes even as a question concerning 
only the system of registration, the educationalists in higher education now proved that the form 
of the degree essentially affects the study process. The greatest attention was 'given to tlie planning 
and objectives of educational activities and programmes at the institutions of higher education. It 
was considered that it was not possible to pursue profitable full-time studies when educational 
objectives and the interrelation between education and society were ambiguous or non-existent. 

By emphasising an overall approach and goal orientation, the researchers in the field of 
higher education demonstrated that didactic improvemf^nts are insignificant if education lacks* 
planning. In the coming reform of the degrees and study programmes, more attention will be 
given to, among other things, the importance of technical equipment in teaching, but the reform 
aims at a more extensive result. The researchers have also demonstrated that it is necessary to 
coipbine higher education more closely with other Vocational education. 
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-. 2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK ' 

2.1 Promotion^ planning and financing of educational research 

The development of educational research organisation in Finland has^o origins. On 
the one hand, fundamental research has been organised according to the general procedures on 
which all scientific research is based . On the other hand, the plans and decisions concerning 
the reform of the school system have had to be based upon information gathered with the help 
of research, and thus it has been necessary to construct a system of educational research to help 
educational decision-makers. Development in both fields has been intensive in the last decade 
and especially in the last few years i At the. same time it has been necessary to consider questions 
concerning the collaboration of decision-makers and researchers; and an effort has been made to 
develop an organisation where effective co-operation is possible. 

; The general system for fundamental research 

The Science Policy Council and the Academy of Finland (Central Board of Scientific 
Research and the Research Councib including the Research Councillor the Social Sciences) are 

in charge of science policy. 

. ■ ■ ') \ ■ . ■ 

The Science Policy Council considers matters of principle related co research and 
scientific education. In co-operation with the CouhciLof State and the ministries, it deals 
with: • . - . 

- general development, priority areas, co-ordination and planning of higher 
education and research, the demand for research and development within the ' 
various sectors; 

- international research co-operation^ 

- distribution of research input between the ministries and the defining of priority 
areas of research and development; 

- legislation 'on research, education and scientific information; 

- plans for establishing, suspending or changing the activities of a research 
institute, university or similar institute of higher education. 

The members of the Scij^nce Policy Council are tlie Prime Minister, one of the two 
Ministers of Education (the one who is in charge of higher education and research), the Minister 
' 'of Finance, the Minister of Forestry and Agriculture, a Minister of Trade and Industry (the one 

who is in charge of development of industry)^ two other Ministers appointed by the. Council of 
State, the Chairman of vhe Central Board of Scientific Research, the Chairriian of the National 
Council for Higher Education, and in additipn five experts appointed by the Council of State 
for two three -year periods at a maximum. At present two of the experts represent social 
sciences. * . / 

c . ■ ■ , " ■ . . ■ . 

The Department of Higher Education and Research at the Ministry of Education prepares 
matters for the Science Policy Council, 
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The Academy of Finland (Central Board of Scientific Research and the Research Councils) 
is reponsible for science administration. The Central Board and the Councils prepare proposals for 
the Ministry of Education and the government, make statements and submit schemes for research 
projects to various institutes irrespective of the'administrative uriit on which the institute depends. 
Each Council has a budget of its own, which however is a negligible fraction of the total research 
input in Finland. 

A programme for general science policy is being prepared by the Science Policy Council which 
was appointed in 1972. A basic programme was presented by the Central Board in 1972 
( "A programme for science policy"; Central Board of Scientific Research, The Academy of 
Finland, Helsinki 1972). 

The Research Council for Social Sciences, which is one of the six research councils 
subordinate to the. Klin is try of Education, ako decides on the 6rder_of priority of research projects 
in. the field of education and on the allocation of budgetary funds for such projects. Like that of 
all the other research councils, the purpose of the Council is to prepare plans for the Ministry of , 
Education for the development of research in its respective^field/ to suppdtt outstanding research 
•programmes and to initiate such programmes as well as to propose the practical application of 
.research results. The Chairman and the members 51 the Council are .qualified researchers in the 
various, fields of social sciences. The Research Council for.cheJfurnanities also deals, to some 
extent, witli matters related to educational research. - 



The Central Board has 10 members; two of them represent the social sciences. The Research 
Council for the Social Sciences consists of 14 members representing- various aspects of social 
research. 

As far as science policy is concerned, the roles of the Science Policy Council and the 
Acaclemy are in most cases consultative: the funds channelted through the separate councils 
represent only about five per cent of the total research input. The Science Policy Council 
does not allocate funds, but its activities have an influence on the direction of the flow of funds. 
The Research p^uncil for the Social Sciences has a dual function* it is~an advisory body with 
executive functions . • 

In addition to research activity carried out within the Academy of Finland a second central 
meclianism of basic research should be mentioned: the basic research that is carried out at 
university research institutes and at.other research institutes ." Uni>ersity institutes of education, 
special education, adult education, psychology, etc., carry.put abundant basic research in the 
field of education. Most of this research work takes the form of theses (master theses, licentiate 
theses, and doctoral dissertations) . In addition, basic research is carried out at the Institute for 
Educational Research, which is the only national research institute for educational research. 

As far as educational research is concerned, it is often difficult. to distinguish between basic 
research and applied research. Most of the studies carried out by university education departments" 
listed above are basic research studies. The majority-of the' investigations carried out at the 
Institute for Educational Research, however, have been directed towards applied research and 
development. ' 

The financial control of educational research and development is mainly the responsibility 
of the National Council for Higher Education and the Ministry of Education, which can decide on 
these questions (in connection with budget considerations). 

There are also non-governmental organisations like tiie Finnish Society for Educational 
Research, the Finnish Population and-Family Welfare teague, and other private societies and 
foundations (the Finnish Cultural Foundation) which provide grarit^ for basic educational research. 
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The system for applied research and development 

In Finland the Ministry of Education and the central bureaux subordinate to it, i.e., the 
National Board of .Education and the National Board of Vocational Education. are resf>onsibie foj 
the development of school education. In the Ministry of Education the Schools Department and 
especiany-the^Department for Higher Education and Research also grant funds for educational 
research purposes. The majority of actual development work, however, is carried out by 
committees. The committees are preliminary bodies which the Council of State sets up and 
which, having completed their work, present their suggestions for any necessary procedures 
to the Council of StJJie, 

With the comprehensive school reform, the significance of educational reseaich for 
informing decision-makers became quite apparent in Finland. The adminisaative structure of 
the National Board of Education was reorganised, and in connection with this reorganisation a 
Research and Development Bureau and a Planning Bureau were established. The task of the 
former concerns the„pedagogical planning, research and experimentation activity of the school 
system. The latter has concentrated on the quantitative planning of schooling. 

The comprehensive school reform also led to the foundation of a national research 
institute which had been planned for decades. The Institute for Educational Research, founded 
on private initiative in 1957, was attached to the University of Jyvaskyla in 1968. Its purpose 
was defined asjollows: 

- to conduct basic educational research and to undertake educational research 
for practical application; 

- to carry out educational research projects and investigations at tlie request of 
educational authorities for the purposes of the said authorities; 

- to promote the development of instruction in education subjects and of educational 
research in the Universities and of university pedagogics in general, and 

- * " ■ • ' _ • 

- to provide information both in Finland and abroad about educational research. 

The Ministry of Education appoints two of the seven members of the Institute's board. 
The Institute consists of six, departments: 

- Department of Applied Research ' 

- Department of School Research 

- Department of Evaluation 

- Department of Higher Education Research ' 

- Department o? Educational Research Methodology 

- Department of Information and Documentation 

Most applied educational research directed towards the development of school and higher 
education is carried out in the Institute for Educational Research. The Ministry of Education and 
the National Board of Education have allocated funds to the Institute, and special departments have 
been set up for school research and higher education research activities. The evaluation department 
carries out the design of school tests necessary for ti^ measuremeht of school achievements. Also 
the committees 'can undertake research in the Institute for Educational Research for their own 
^purposes. - \ 

■ \ ^ 
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With die increase of research activities, there has been a need for close co-operation 
between decision- ma kXirs and researchers within the field of research directed towards the^ 
development of school education. As mentioned above on page 4Gthe Council for School 
Research was set up for this reason in 1970. 

The Council for School Reix:arch is an advisory body which does not decide the allocation 
of grants, nor uoes ii determine the investigations » Its main task is the co-ordinaiion of research 
activity and the dra wing-up of overall piogramincs. The Council is presently drafting the general 
programme for tlie development of school research, and its first task has been to draw up the 
general programme foe 1973-75 (Council for School Research: Report 1, General programme for 
die development of school research in 1973-75, School research objectives. Committee report 
1972: B46). This report has two main purposes: 

- to try to show what the goals of the general programme for the development 
of school research are, and , 

- to which areas, according to the Council, school research should be oriented 
in 1973-76. 

In addition, the report deals with some methodological problems, which have to be 
solved when defining die limits of die educational research objectives. 

2.2 Expenditure ; 

Since the systematic development of research statistics in Finland was begun oJily«a few 
years ago, there is very little information available on research, input and its variations as well 
as its disuibution among different disciplines. According to a special survey made by the 
Central Statistical Office of Finland, the total expenditure on research and development in 1969 
was about 300 million marks, or 0.77 per cent of the gross national product (GNP) at market 
prices. Social science research accounted for about 8 per cent of the total research input. 
According to the estimates of die Central Board of Scientific Research (the Academy of Finland), 
the research input rose to about 400 million marks up to 1972, corresponding to 0.89 per cent 
of the GNP. 

Educational research is financed in many ways, as appears from the above review of the 
research organisation. It is financed by, e.g. the Academy of Finland through recriiiting research 
personnel and through granting research appropriations. Secondly, it. is financed by the Ministry 
of Education by means of appropriations and through offices and institutions subordinate to the - 
Ministry, (e.g., institutions of higher education, the National Board of Education, and the Institute 
for Educational Research). Thirdly, it is financed by appropriations earmarked for committees 
and, finally, educational research is pursued without separate additional financing in the 
administrative and planning units in the educational field as part of their ordinary routine. 
As educational research in the compiled statistics is under the heading of social science research, 
it is not possible as yet to give detailed information on the total financing of educational 
research and development. In 1969, educational and psychological research accounted for ^ 
only 10 per cent of tlie total funds devoted to social science research, ftesumably the 
proportional share of educational research, and particularly that of research and development 
conducted for the purposes of decision-making, in the total research input is increasing. 

2.3 Priorities 

• ... ' ' \ 

In the debate concerning the lesearch activities financed by the Academy of Finland, attention 
has lately been directed towards the fact that research activity is in many cases very casual. There lias, 
been no overall direction for research policy, accord fna to which research activity and its financing 
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could be reasonably, steered . Research topics and objectives have remained dependent on the 
interests and views .of private individuals. Although there is no reason for eliminating this 
factor from research activity, a deliberate effort should however be made to use the limited 
financial resources consistently and efficiently. This applies especially to research the 
results of which are of central significance from the point of view of social reform. Educational 
research is included under this type of research. 

A programme for general science policy is being prepared in Finland by the Science 
Iblicy Council which was nominated in 1972, A basic programme was presented by the Central 
Board of Scientific Research. in 1972, The Research Council for the Social Sciences, like 
other research councils, has issued a draft of a research policy programme and a proposal for 
an extensive multidisciplinary research project. 

In the research policy programme of the Research Council for Social Sciences, published 
in 1971, it is considered that a^ptive support should be provided for research in, among other 
things, the following fields, as far as research into the educaiional and socialisation process is 
concerned . . 

General pedagogics: 

-Analysis of objectives: 

^ Conceptual, theoretical and empirical research into the general objectives and 
values in education and teaching as well as investigation into the patterns found in 
the changes of educational values and norms. 

- Research into teaching: 

Emphasis should be put on empirical research into teaching. It should not be 
confined to serving the purposes of certain types of school but aim at finding out 
general patterns of behavioural change^ and thus have a wide scope of application. 

Special pedagogics: ' ■ 

- Basic research into the characteristics of anomalous groups and, on the basis of such 
research, development. of teaching methods suitable for anomalous groups. 

- Research into the social and educational conditions of anomalous groups, inclusive 
, of research into the prophylaxis of anomaly and post-school care . 

ftychology: - - . . 

- Research into cognitive, emotional and social development, 

4- Analysis of the learning process and its social, motivational and cognitive premises. 

The research policy programme of the Research Council for the Humanities , published in 
197 1» also emphasises the importance of the fields listed above. It lists the priority fields in 
pedagogics as follows: ' . 

analyses of objectives 

analysis of the teaching process ' , . 

-evaluation. * ♦ - 
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Problems connected with measuring and compiling instruments of measurement in view 
of the needs of various everyday routines form a varied and important field for research. • 

- Basic research into educational planning 

Educational research should try to adopt the corresponding approach and techniques 
of analysis used, e.g. in economics and regional planning in connection with 
similar problems. These areas are completely new in educational research. 

- Language learning and its correlation with various factors . 

The research policy programmes of the research councils primarily deal with basic 
research and its development. Since the whole education system in Finland is in a state of 
profound change, there is an urgent need for applied research on which solutions can be 
bared. In this area, the responsibility for defining priority fields and research policy in 
general lies with the Ministry of Education and the offices and institutions subordinate to it 
as well as with the Council for School Research. 

In its draft for a programme for the development of school research in 1973-75 the 
Council for School Research has divided research activities into (1) research geared to 
planning and (2) research geared to implementation, i.e. according to the reform stage on 
which research is concentrated. 

The following major research objectives connected, with planning are listed in the 
Councirs report: 

Pre-school development* 

- the development of pre-school learning material, 

- experimentation in the training of pre-school teachers, 

- permanent pre-school teacher training, 

- the administrative realisation of pre-school plans. 

■ Comprehensive school development; 

- the development of new curricula, 

- the transition to the comprehensive school, ' 

- the development of learning material, ■ 

- the training of comprehensive school teachers and other school personnel. 
Development of secondary education: 

- need for training, 

- the organisational and pedagogical structure of secondary school, 

- the development of curricula for secondary schools, 

- the reform of student'evaluation, 

- the reform of teacher training 

Tertiary education: 

- the reform of the student selection system at institutions of higher education, 

- the reform of examinations, 

- the organisation of the training of different teacher groups. 

Research geared to implementation covers research into such reforms as are already 
being implemented or on which there are official proposals, or even resolutions, available . 
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In its report, the Council has listed - by levels of education - tlic refomis that are at the 
implementation stage, but it has not grouped individual reforms into more comprehensive 
entities. If we consider the matter. from tlie point of view of various levels of education, 
. we can see that the emphasis of researcli over the next few years will be on the ^jevelopmeni 
of pre-school and secondary education, 

The Council for School Research has primarily concentrated on the development of 
research into primary and secondary education. The planning of research into the system of 
higher education, and tertiary education in general, is mainly carried out by the Department 
for Higher Education and Research of the Ministry of Education, where a specific section for 
the planning of higher education and research was established in 1972. The National Council 
for Higher Education and its planning section also have a cenual role in determining research 
objectives, Since comprehensive reforms are being carried out in the Finnish system of higher 
education, research into these reforms has increased greatly in the last few years. The National 
Council for Higher Education is working on a policy on highei education, which, once it is 
ready, will also affect the determination of research objectives in this field. 

The general point can, be made, however, that in spite of several years of planning, target- 
setting in research policy has not become accurate enough in all sectors of research to form 
a basis for the determining of research objectives. Research objectives in pedagogics are largely 
determined according to the general objectives of educational policy. It is not possible, for 
instance, to set medium-term general targets for research before educational policy planning 
and decision-making are sufficiently advanced. Implementation of research policy programmes 
on pedagogical research has also been handicapped by the scarcity of resources available for this 
research in Finland. It can be said in conclusion, however, that planned research objectives are 
easy to implement in Finland in the fields of the social sciences and pedagogics, because research 
in these iie Ids is financed primarily from public funds. 

2.4 Dissemination of information 

The Institute for Educational Research plays a central role in the provision of information 
"on educational research in Finland, since one of its tasks is to provide information about 
educational research both in Finland and abroad. The tasks of the Institute, in addition to 
those mentioned on page ,52 include in the field of information the following: 

- It issues its own series of reports, e.g. in 1972 about 50 pedagogical studies 
were published in this series. 

- It issues an annual list of Finnish literature on pedagogics. 

- It issues an annual list of pedagogical investigations completed 
detailed .information on their contents, 

- It publishes an annual list of pedagogical investigations currently being prepared, - 
with detailed information on their contents, 

- It publishes "The Finnish Journal of Education". This journal is also sponsored by the 
Finnish E^dagogical Association^ the Finnish Pedagogical Society, and the Association 
for Popular Education. This journal replaces two publications, which were previously 
published separately, 

- It acts as a national co-ordinator for international bodies working in the sphere of 
educationaLinformation and documentation, 

-It participates in various ways in the dissemination of information to people other 
than researchers. ■ ... * 
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Information work at the Institute is the respond ihiiity of the Deparmient of Information 
and Documentation. The Instimte has a large library, which co-operates closely with the 
library of the University of Jyvaskyla . 

Ill addition to the Institute for Educational Research, other major units of educational 
research issue their own series of reports. The National Board of Education issues two series 
of reports, one dealing with experimental educational activities, the other with research 
coniiccied with educational planning. The Department for Higher Education and Research 
at the Ministry of Education also launched its own series of publications in 1972. The series 
includes mainly investigations and other material for tlie purposes of higher education planning 
financed by the Ministry. These reports, the publications issued by institutes of education 
in universities, and State committee reports have been fairly well disseminated among the 
researchers and decision-makers in the field. 

The development of information services in the fields of pedagogics and psychology 
HI Finland was aUo dealt with in 197C by the Doard of Scientific Infornriation, which considers 
in its report that it is unnecessary to establish a new organisation for information services 
in the field of pedagogics. As some tasks connected with information services in these fields 
arc carried out by the library of the University of Jyvaskyla and by the Institute for ^Education a I 
Research, the Board considers that these information services should be assigned to the above 
units so iliat they together form an official body responsible for pedagogical and psychological 
information. The Board arrived at this solution on the basis of experience from other countries, 
"^Vjiuch shows that this. type of institution alone is not capable of providing information services, 
as it lacks a large and versatile supply of sources of information as well as the resources and 
experience to exploit the sources of information. Libraries alone, on the other hand, would find 
it difficult to carry out all tlie tasks connected with information services, as they have not enough 
experts in different fields and as it is difficult for the library to follow up research and educational 
planning as closely as would be necessary. 

Information on research into school education is disseminated to other researchers, decision- 
makers and to some extent aUo to other users through yarious planning btidies (cornmiltees) 
conferences and other occasions. It is one of the ta^ks of the Council for School Research to 
promote co-operation and exchange of information between researchers and decision-makers 
in the field. The National Board of Education arranges, when necessary, information conferences 
at which results of completed researcli are published. The Board also gives information to 
educational authorities and teachers about completed research at continuation training courses. 

2.5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation 

The above passapes show that now, with reform under way at all levels of education, a • 
major part of pedagogical research is directly linked (in Finland) with decision-making 
concerning education . Topicality of research and validity of results have a central role in 
other fields of research, too, and it is emphasised in science policy programmes that theoretical 
knowledge obtainea by means of scientific research should be transferred to applied research, and 
further, to the benefit of society. The social and technical problems brought to light by this 
process should show the way for new research and inspire it. 

When pedagogical research is closely connected with educational planning and decision- 
making, the effect of research results on educational development is assured. Researchers 
then as a rule participate in planning work, and comprehensive research projects are controlled 
and co-ordinated by expert bodies with representatives from many fields. lYoposals to increase 
the impact of research results on the classroom have been made on several occasions, and it has 
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been suggested, among other things, that this could be achieved through quicker turnover of 
researchers, especially those in leading p)ositions; for this purpose, appointments of researchers 
could be made for a certain number of years. Steps like these would ensure that educational 
researchers must, or at least can, if they like, have regular assignments in actual teaching and, 
on the other hand, those in educational or administrative positions can participate in research 
projects concerning their own field 

3, FUTURE DEVEliDPMENTS 

3.1 Trends and new measures ' 

The system of educational research in Finland is at the moment in a state of vigorous 
development. In the near future outline programmes will determine the overall direction for 
basic educational research, and general science policy will be determined by the programme of 
the Science r\3licy Council, In the fields of research directed towards the development of 
education, there is being developed at the moment a national system of university education 
research, which will presumably to some extent follow the. lines established in school research. 
The most essential problem in the area of this research activity is to create an overall system 
within which persons requiring research information (decision-makers, planners, teacliers, etc.) 
and persons assembling the information (researchers) can be brought into close co-operation; 
a system which allows the information required to be disseminated so efficiently that it 
influences decisions made in education. 

3.2 Intensified European co*operation 

The exchange of information and documentation will be one of the main fields of 
co-operation. Another major area for intensified co-operation will be the exchange and 
participation of researchers in the conferences and symposiums organised by the international 
organisations. 

As regards the themes of co-operation, Finland refers to the major projects of 
co-operation agreed upon at the 23rd session of the Council for Cultural Co-operation. 
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1. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

l.l Special characteristics of the French education system which affect the role that 
educa tio nal research plays in it 

School education (pre -primary, primary and secondary) 

A high degree of centralisation is, of course, the distinctive feature of the Freiich 
system. At this level, all measures establishing the pattern of syllabi, curricula, time-tables and 
examinations are the exclusive concern of the government. No changes of any importance can 
therefore be made to the existing system except by government decision in the form of orders by 
the Minister of Education or, in certain cases, decrees. 

Heads of establishments and district education authorities ("recteurs", "inspecteurs 
d'academie*') are rigorously required to apply the regulations, which are uniform for public 
establishments tliroughoui the country (1), Moreover, they have at their disposal only staff and 
funds allocated by the central administration, according to standards that are usually very strict. - 

Teachers have civil servant status, and their administrative position, duties, promotion, 
efficiency rating, transfers, etc,, are governed by mandatory statutory regulations. 

This unvarying "monolithic" aspect of the general organisation of studies and the 
administration of establishments is very apparent. As regards actual teaching and the role of 
teachers in the classroom, however, the situation is somewhat different , **MirHsterial instructions", 
which are texts laying down directives for teachers themselves, are usually liberal in spirit and 
leave teachers a fair amount of scope for adaptation. However, this liberalism is restricted by the 
fact that teachers are required to keep to curricula whose content is normally very- precisely defined. 
Curricula are so designed as to ensure a linear approach and a rational progression, and they are some- 
times criticised for their encyclopaedic nature. 

Be that as it may, a deep attachmeriC ,to a certain degree of independence and to scope for 
initiative is traditional among teachers in France, and official instructions are designed to allow them 
to follow their own inclinations within the framework of the general policy. This is particularly uue 
in secondary education, and it was for this reason tliat it was long considered unnecessary, even 
inappropriate, for upper secondary school teachers to be given a proper basic teacher training: it 
was believed that newcomers would soon learn to teach with all the requisite proficiency and authority 
simply by virtue of practical experience, contact with colleagues and personal meditation. 

• "Ministerial instructions** do, nevertheless, reflect the ide is of the central authority, 
particularly those of the General- Inspectorate for Education, which plays a very significant part in 
their pre pi)r at ion. Acting directly under the Minister himself, general inspectors supervise the 
elaboration and application of all educational measures and are responsible for inspecting secondary 
school teachers in action and giving them advice. They are also empowered to assess a teacher's 
performance. 
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These regulations also apply to private establishments which have concluded a contract of 
association with the State, • , 
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There are also other r)'pes of inspectors - "dOparterriCD:*' inspectors for primary education, 
inspectors and chief inspectors for technical and vocational training, and inspectors for youth and 
sport, Tliese have similar responsibilities but come under a **rccteur d'acadcnue" ( 1) and not 
directly under the Minister. 

Generally speaking, it can be said that teaching in France is done in a context thai is botii 
liberal - to the extent that teachers are encouraged to use their own initiative in making their 
teaching lively, attractive and relevant • and authoritarian - to the extent that teachers have to: 

- comply with the requirements of official instructions as regards the contents 
of curricula, particularly in examination classes; 

- submit to supervision by school inspectorates, which may also entail restrictions 
not so n}uch because of its actual nature as because of the way in which it is 
exercised. 

Higher Education 

The 1968 Higher Education Act ( "Loi d'orientation'*) gave considerable autonoriiy to 
universities and their "UERs " (teaching and research units), but as far as the content of courses is 
concerned this autonomy is somewhat restricted because tlie central authority still lays down the 
broad lines of the syllabi leading to "State diplomas" which are the most important qualifications 
for professional purposes. Although the system cannot be described in detail here, it may be said 
tliat it does allow establishments scope for adaptation and also a freedom of interpretation which 
clearly distinguish this sector from iliat of the school. 

For research there is a very considerable degree of freedom, and UERs can arrange tJieir 
programmes as they wish, according to the amount of money allocated to them. Any restrictions 
in this field are thus imposed not by law but by practical circumstances, 

1 . 2 Co*operation between researchers and decision* makers 

To explain the present situation with regard to this, it is essential to recall various changes 
l)iat have occurred in attitudes and institutions. These changes are in fact still going on, and 
although there may be greater awareness of the need for co-operation between researchers and 
decision-makers the problen? cannot yet be regarded as fully resolved. 

Opportunities for innovation, involving deviations from tljie often very precise and constricting 
regulations, are iheofetically very limited; In practice, however, ever since the immediate post-war 
period a climate conducive to research has been developing amidst a certain empiricism. In spite of 
rather inflexible regulations, important educational reforms have been undertaken as a result of the 
determination and combined efforts of Ministry officials, members of education inspectorates and research 
institutes, university research workers and teachers, whether or not they belong to teachers' movements 
or associations.-, The most interesting innovations have not only been tried out but have gradually won 
the support of the Ministry of Education. 
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Translator's nore: A person roughly equivalent in rank to a university vice-chancellor who 
is in charge of an educational district ("acad(^mie"). 
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Now, as various statutory texts which will be referred to later are about to come into 
force, thus placing experimental establishments on an official basis, there are in all some 50 
"lycccs", lower secondary and primary schools authorised to carry out research These establishments 
are conducting experiments involving considerable departures from the general standards; for 
example, 17 experimental ''colleges d'enseignemcnt secondaire" are taking pan in a systematic 
experiment by the "Institut national de Recherche et de I>ocumentation pedagogiques" (INRDJ^ 
concerning the division of pupils into groups of equal ability. 

The lycees, lower secondary and primar) schools just mentioned have been given de facto 
recognition as experimental establishments by the central administration and, as such, have been 
allocated extra staff and funds. It should be added that there are a number of other establishments 
where experiments, in some cases extensive ones, are being carried oiit, not clandestinely 
but Willi more or less UciL permanent authorisation . This is tlie case with a fair number of , 
primary classes attached to teacher training colleges. The "system" is therefore less hard-and- 
fast than might at first be suppjsed . 

The "Institut Pcdagogique national" (IPN), esubUshed in 1954, was given more and more 
responsibility in the field of educational research . Since 1970 its work in this sphere has been 
carried on by a department at each of the two bodies which resulted from its transformation, 
viz. the OFRATEME ("Office fran^ais des Techniques modernes d'Education") and the INRDP. 

Lastly, in the universities, the number of persons involved in individual or joint educational 
research has increc^sed consistently since the war, and according to an official document jhere 
were three hundred research centres in 1968 . 

The results of all this research and experimentation have been permeating general 
educational policy only gradually. The earliest experiments (Ecole Decroly, Ecole Freinet) 
developed clandestinely as it were, and for a long time their continuation was in jeopardy owing 
to opposition. Subsequently, too, the experimental establishments and research bodies, even 
those which had been officially recognised and authorised, were clearly considered by some 
authorities as inevitable exceptions, a concession to the reform "fashion". The need for a research 
policy as part of national educational policy came to be accepted only gradually, mainly under 
the pressure of events which revealed iJie inadequacies of the educational system. • 

Some specific examples of reforms will be given later. In tHe answer to question 1.4. 
Here, we shall simply explain what form official or de facto co-operation between research 
workers and decision-makers takes or seems likely to take. 

"ft)wer of decision", in its broadest sense, is exercised by; 

- parliament (enactment of legislation); 

- the government, in particular tlic IvUnister of Education (issue of regulations). 
Decisions at other icveis are always taken by virtue of a delegation of ministerial 
authority. In the case of higher education and research establishments the authority 
thus delcgatcu is fairly broad . In other cases, it is confined to administrative matters, 

(a) Legislation 

As far as we know there is only. one statutory provision concerning educational research, 
viz. section 5 of 'Act No, 71-400, dated 1 June, 1971. Tliis read's as follows; "Educational 
experiments may be conducted in public or private establishments by way of an exception in 
accordance with such conditions ns may be laid down by decree". . 
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This Uconicism (1) does not mean that parliament is not interested in the sector of activity 
under consideration. Indeed, in every annual budget debate the Minister of Education is pressed 
for detaib of current and planned research. He also answers written or oral questions which senators 
or deputies put lo him in accordance with tlie Constitution. 

(b) Regulations 

Central administration by the Ministry 

A Decree and Order dated 19 March and 14 May 1970 respectively led to a radical reorganisation 
of the system of central administration by the Ministry of Education". Directi.^i3tes concerned with 
objectives and others concerned with resources were set up. In the case of educational re:e2rch a 
"chargd de mission" is resp'^^sible for objectives. This senior official is in constant touch with those 
of his colleagues who sit with him on the "Ministerial Council on Educational Research* set up under 
the Minister, 

The directors responsible for objectives, together with '-charges de mission", determine future 
projects fo'' incorporation In a programme that is adopted by ihe Minister and subsequently kept up to 
date. For the benefit of tlie directorates in charge of resources, they issue the general instructions 
needed, to enable the projects to. be carried out. 

The resources directon -wr*- i^^sponsible for the implementation of the programme adopted by 
the Minister and for general spending and staff deployment policy. 

In this system, the Forward Planning Directorate has an important place. This is a 
"piloting" body which is responsible for making forecasting studies of a financial and general nature 
and also exercises weighty,responsibiUties regarding programming and planning. However the 
Ministry of Education has been further reorganised by a decree dated 21 May 1973. This reform 
combined within a single Objectives Directorate; 

- the three directorates previously concerned with objectives in primary and secondary 
education, in higher education and in further uaining, 

' the Forward r*! inning Diicctorate/' 

the Statistics and Economic .*^;:r/cys Department, 

- the Educational Research Department. 

The Objectives Director is directly responsible to' the Minister, He must keep abreast of 
the main problems of the educational system, prepare general forward planning programmes, set 
before the Minister the principal alternative proposals for major reforms, and calculate their cost. 
He also directs the implementation of general administrative programmes. For thij pijrpose he 
makes use of all available data, including those provided by the "ch^rg^ de mission" for educational 
Research. He also frames educational research policy, in as much as it is one of the factors which 
determines general educational policy objectives. He co-ordinates research and experimental 
programmes for all types of education, .supervises their impier^entation and decides what action 
to take on the results . 
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What role does research play in the work of the central administration ? As a result of the 
1*370 reorganisation, educational research beeaine for the fiist time a specific activity. Previously 
the iiced for research was undoubtedly felt, but only marginally, as those resp^.)nsible seemed to 
consider that research would not be of much use to them in matters requiring immediate action. 

Research now has a place in the programmes drawn up by the directors. A tliree-year 
"strategic plan** was prepared covering all the Ministry's departments; research is well represented 
til it and indeed can be seen as a coherent element in educational policy as a whole, with regard 
lx)th to objectives and to resources. ' 

Several other recent measures will result in enhancement of research's role and potential 
value. Sincenhcjj; will be returned to later in this report, wc shall refer to them only briefly heie; 

- the reCorm of tlie main institutes (the INRDPand the OFRATEME) which, while guaranteeing 
them the necessary independence, brings them into direct association with the activities 

of tlie Ministry by entrusting them with the execution of research programmes of national 
importance; 

- the authorising of directors to conclude research contracts with universities and offer them 
incentives by selectively subsidising cdrtain research projects; 

\ ' the drawing up of an official statute for experimental establishments (decree and order 

of 12 June 1972), which is the school education research "charter** and will enable 
regulations to be adjusted to facilitate experiments as provided for in the previously 
mentioned section 5 of the Act of 1 June 1971. j 

(It is important to note that this is the first tirrie that official provision has been made to 
enable common standards concerning curricula, methods, time-tables, general crganisatioti 
and even examinations to be departed from for experimental purposes.) 

Advisory bodies ' " . 

There are bodies (Higher G)uncil for NaTion:iL Education, Council for Gcuti^l and Technical 
Education) which the Minister is statutorily required to consult before taking major decisions. They 
comprise not only members of the central administration but also representatives of the "recteurs", 
teachers* associations, private education, eic. They are thus broadly based. 

. •■; ■■ ■ 

When consulting thfem,,the Minister provides * the ni'with technical studies, and for the 
preparation of Uicse studies research workers may of course be asked for assistance^ In addition, 
teachers who are or have oecn involved in res^^arch wjorj^iemselves sit on the advisory councils. 

Ministerial committees on educatiojivij reform ' . ' 

These are um>fficial committees of experts which have been closely associated with ihc 
preparation of recent and forthcoming reforms . One of them is more particularly concerned 
wUh the general problems of school life. The others are specialist committees, dealing 
respectively with the teaching of mathematics (Lichnerowitz Committee), French (Pierre Emmanuel 
<'k>mmittee) and experimental sciences (Lagarrigue Committee). 

Unlike the official advisory bodies, which express their views on proposals which have 
already been drawn up, these committees, which comprise experts from various fields, are 
called upon to produce substantive reports which the Minister uansmits to his departmenis for use 
as teclinical working papers and which serve as a direct basis for the administration's decisions » 
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'These CO mm it tees, which provide an opportunity to pool experience and ideas, have come 
to appreciate the need for research as a support for "the if deliberations; they consequently keep in 
even closer touch with teams of research workers. For instance, wheA the Laga"rrigue Committee 
was recently set up, it immediately arranged for a research group of university and secondary 
school teachers to carry out a programme of experiments it had itself drawn up, ^ 

Specialised educational research bodies . . 

These bodies are supervised by the Min-istry but have a fair measure of freedom in drawing 
u p a nd c a r ^7 in g 0 u t tlie ir. rese a rch pro gr a m m esT" The if Hud ge is , ho w e ve r71t fe~gr ea t ly d e pe nd eni ,on _ 
grants from the central administration. - 

Since these research bodies are well known, we may simply list them. They are: 

- the "Institut national de Recherche ei de Documentation pedagogiques", 
r The "Office frangais de Techniques modernes d'txiucatio^ 

- The "Centre international d'Eludes pedagogiques" at Sevres, 

- the specialised departments of the "Ecole normale superieure" at St. Cloiid,^ 

- the "Bureau pour TEnseignemeni de la Langue et de la Civilisation", • • 

- the "Institut national d'Orientaticn professionnelle", 

- the "Institut national pour la Formation des Adulies", 

- and the various research institutes for mathematics teaching ( of which there are 

at present thirteen, though it is intended to set up one for each educational > 
district "academie"). 

Specialised educational research institutes have special respphsibiliiies for "major" projects, 
referred to officially as "programmed research of a national character"; Their work combines 
fundamental and. applied research aiKl their teams consist of university, research workers and teachers. 
They also have special access to the school sphere for experimental purposes and exercise special 
responsibilities in the field of teacher training and educational methodology. A number of 
practicing teachers are associated with the institutes* resiearch, appropriate ad justments being 
made to their professional duties, , ' 

Higher education and research establishment 

. ^ " ■ . . . ^ 

* These establishments draw up their own research programmes, both in the educational field 
and elsewhere. Their fundamental research will often lead on to applied research involving 
experimentation in primary or secondary schools, and as a result, with the approval of the relevant 
authorities, they will set up joint teams which include primary and secondary school teachers. In • 
such cases the work of the establishment concerned is obviously closely akin to that of the 
specialised research institutes. . . t • ^ 

The Ministry's departments, as well as specialised bodies and training establishments, 
commission universities to carry out studies and research that will be of direct use to them. 
This kind of co -operation is now well es^lished in such fields as linguistics (teaching of French); 
mathematics and the physical sciences. These projects are governed by contracts accompanied,^ 
where necessary, by financial support. - . ^ 
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Similarly, the "Centre national de la Recherche scientifique'* (CNRS, a public body - 
under the Ministry of Education, responsible for the genera Vco-ordination of scientific research 
in France) subsidises university research carried out- as part.pf' "programmed thematic projects*'- 
selected by it. ; 

1.3 Researchers* collaboration at the local level with teachers, administrators and parents 

In France the words "development at the local level" do not mean the same thing as)in 
countries where edu cation is decentralised. Except in the case of universities, there are no. official 
channels which enable radical changes to be mad e^ to the educational system from the "grass : roots 

The problem of co-operation between teachers, resoarfchers, administrators and parents is 
considered. to be one of paramount importance for the advaaceTrfeni o/. educational rese<irch. 

The first pbiht is that links are fairly easily established between persons working in the various 
sectors of education and officials in the various departments of ;he Ministry of Education, since their, 
sense of belonging to the same "line of business** is perhaps stronger than elsewhere. There have, 
in fact, always been exchanges between teachers and researchers. The aim now is to intensify 
and systematise 'them . This involves: 

- bringing ^spontaneous " research by teachers out of its isolation and turning it 

to account; / : 

- setting up teams comprising both teachers and reseajch workers to carry ouf joint 
research programmes; "r ^- 



- increasing teachers' opportunities for. in-service paining and retraining. 

"Spontaneous" Research 

Innovatory ideas have often* come, from teachery themselves .j They, more than anyone, are 
aware of the shortcomings of existing methods and structures^ and the needs of young people. Often 
in the course of their Hniiy experience they will, more or less intuitively, discover solutions to the 
problems with which they are familiar. 

.... . '■ . j 

These efforts by the teaching profession, which have been^given the name of "spontaneous 
research'', may be made either, by individual teachers or byvarious bodies - ieachers' movements, 
specialist societies (association of teachers of mathematics, French, rhoderii languages, etc.) and 
teachers' trade unions. 



Spontaneous research requires official authorisation; which is given after consultation 
with those responsible for supervising the educational syste:m4gGn»iral inspectors, primary inspectors, 
technical education inspectors, etc.). ^ Until recently, this authorisation was a matter for the 
central authorities, but a circular dated 1 December 1971 mide.two interesting innovations: . 

- first, it is now the *^eGteuxs'* ihemselves who examine..pr(?posals, authorise research* if 
they think fit and allocate the\necessary resources; They -also superviie research in 
company. with inspectorate officials, keeping the Minister informed of results; 

- secondly, the "recteurs'*. are asked to promote educational Tesearch which is "both * ' 
decentralised and co-ordinated at educational distrifctievel V For this purpose it 

Ls suggested that they set up ''research boards" composed of research workers^ 
teacher training staff and practising teachers, in more general terms, the objective 
is to draw up and put into effect regional programmes in which "spontaneous" research , 
projects can be incoriX)rated. These projects, as experience has shown, gain nothing 
from remaining in isolation, and it is greatly hoped that -the new system will rhake it 
possible to create or improve a climate favourable-tp^he.development of a genuine 
spirit of research, which above allj implies a spirit of co-operation. 
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Measures to develop co-operation between researchers and teachers 

In the case of major research projects, no matter who their sponsors may be (specialised 
institute, training establishment, ministry, '•^ecteur'^, the Decree and Order of 12 June 197.2 
lay down a number of measures designed to ensure that they produce optimum results by 
enabling them to be carried out in the most favourable conditions possible. 

Both texts clearly establish the principle of organic co-operation between research 
workers and teachers in "fully- experimental schools" or the experimental classes of "partially 
•experimental schools" (1). The form of the co-operation has to be stipulated by contract. 

■.■'.! 

It has therefore been officially recognised that teanri work is -Essential for projects of 
any size, as this is the only way to enable them to be conducted on a sound scientific basis 
and be properly evaluated . - 

Generally speaking, parents* associations play a fairly minor role, and their attitudes 
towards educational experiments vary . This is an area where more extensive information and 
consultation is required . * 

**Fully experimental establishments" are to haVe advisory boards ("conseils de 
perfectionnement") comprising representatives of teachers, research workers, the administration, 
parents and pupils which will be consulted on the organisation of research and experiments. 

In-service training for teachers 

Educational research is benefiting from the opportunities for contact provided by the 
establishment of UERs specifically concerned with educational studies (for which many teachers 
enrol) and by the courses run by several universities to enable teachers to keep abreast of 
developrhents in linguistics, mathematics, psychology, etc. 

Another important contribution is made to in-service training by tlie courses referred to 
in point 1.7 below. 

1.4 Contribution of research to reform in the classroom 

The place occupied by educational research in decision-making over the last twenty years 
seems very small if judged solely by administrative criteria. For example, whereas the large- - 
scale reorganisation of the„ education system between 1945 and 1970 - the main aspects of which 
were of course, the 1959 reform of school education and the 1968 Higher Education Act - led to 
the publication of a great many regulations, research problems have been made the subject of • 
only tliree or four fairly minor circulars, and. the funds specifically allocated to research have 
■been very slender. But this apparent neglect is deceptive. In fact, the authorities have always 
made a point of being receptive to new ideas and taking heed of research activities, and 
representatives of the.educational "avant-garde" have Ix^^n included in the different advisory 
bodies, especially the ministerial committees on educational reform. Moreover, the Minisuy's 
senior officials include able academics and teachers who have themselves been research workers 
and innovators, and in this context menition should be made of the very active role which the 
General Inspectorate plays in maintaining a link between research and administration 

■ / ' ^ ^ ■ . - ' 

/ - _ . . . . 



(1) "Fully experimental schools", of which there will be few, will be responsible for 

carrying out large-scale experiments. More limited experiments will be conducted 
in experimental classes, of which there will be a considerable number. 
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Thus, although there may not have been any functional integratioh,/4here has always 
been a common spirit, a kind of osmosis, which should be clearly stressed/ Research considerations 
have never been absent from decision-making; to be precise, they havc^'for.med a general 
background. // 

/ 

It is, however, a fact that several important reforms were carried out without any 
'preliminary research, in the sense of scientific experimentation and evaluation followed by 
properly supervised implementation. All that was done, was to conduct tests in a number of 
pilot esubli^hmerits and then rapidly apply the findings on a general scale. The implementation 
oftthese reforms was, of course, very closely followed by the General Inspectorate and by institutes 
for research into/the teaching of mathematics, etc,, which suggested such adjustrfients as were 
necessary. The reforms were also accompanied by intensive efforts regarding the retraining and 
refresher training of teachers. , 

It was probably impossible to do otherwise: because of the urgency of the decisions that 
were required to deal with tlie "school f)opulation explosion** and ensure greater democracy in 
education, tJiere was virtually no possibility of holding up reforms to allow systematic preiimi|iary 



studies, and research to be carried out. 



' This was true of thtv reform of primary edugaUorr(Thtroduction -of subjects of a less basic 
kind as a means of stimulating interest), the reform of mathematics teaching in lower aTid upper 
secondary schools, the introduction of technology in the tliird and fourth years of secondary 
education, the reform of history and geography teaching In lower secondary education, and the 
introduction of practical subjects in lower short cycle secondary education. 

The results of what has been done are by no means negative , Nevertheless, certain 
difficulties might have been avoided if a different approach had been followed. There is now a 
clear inclination on the part of ministry officials to call for much more tliorough experimentation 
and systematic evaluation before the remaining reforms (teaching of French and experimental 
sciences, reorganisation of upper secondary education) are introduced. The measures so far taken, . 
with regard both to establishments and resources, show a clear determination to translate words into 
deeds in this matter. 

; ■ ■ . ■ ^ \ ■ . ■ 

1.5 Main obstacles to a greater impact of research on the classroom 

The relationship between educational research and general educational policy. is a complex 
and sometimes difficult one, for several reasons; . 

- There are many aspects to educational research, because it covers a wide and shifting 
area of investigation and knowledge (educational problems and societies evolve together). More 
often than not those responsible for educational policy do not expect research to provide immediate 
solution? to the urgent problems with which diey are faced. --They do not underestimate its 
intellectual and scientific validity and yet, even while encouraging it, tliey tend to regard it 

as a marginal activity. Tlie situation is therefore quite different from, for example, that in the 
field of public health where the conclusion of a research project is regarded as a necessary and 
adequate condition for a given state of affairs to be promptly changed, 

- Educational research is'a new activity, which arrived rather belatedly, in a system 
which has a coherence and dynamism of its own to which it tends to cling. Since it gives rise 

'^to radical changes, it inevitably meets with a lack of response and actual resistance, not only 
from the system itself but also from the persons - particularly teachers.- whose practices it is 
proposed changing, sometimes fundamentally. This resistance may well spring from a quite 
honourable attitude, such as a reluctance to conduct experiments at the possible expense of the 
pupils themselves. . . , 
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There are, however, other factors which operate in the opposite direction, seemingly 
in an increasingly perceptible manner: 

■ - After a period of groyvth and reorganisation, the main problems arising are of a 
qualitative kind. But in, this field the factors are complex, and situations can be charted 
only by means of scientific studies . . 

- Qualitative improvements in education generally involve increased costs, and a 
growing need can be seen for preliminary research and experimentation so diat it may be 
possible not only for a reform to*be undertaken with the greatest chance of success but also 
for its financial implication.^ to be accurately estimated, (extra expenditure, as well as 
savings tlirough improvement of tJie educational system's efficiency - e.g. a lower rate of 
children who have to go through the same class twice). 

We should like to stress the importance of this aspect of. things in a centralised system, 
where a reform, however limited, is applied on a nation-wide scale and. thus has immediate 
and very marked effects on staff recruitment, running costs and soon. 

. There is thus a certain disharmony between the attitude of research workers to whom 
such factors as time and cost are somewhat alien, and the often constrictive considerations to 
which those responsible for educational policy pay heed. 

The fact is iliat both sides must get to know and understand each other and learn to 
work togetlier. Balanced co-operation implies that the government should turn more and more 
spontaneously to research and give it a say in po.licy-making. At the same time, distinctions 
might be made between the activities of the various research bodies so that the latter could, 
according to requirements, act: 

• - eiilier in the same way as industrial research departments, i.e. with an eye to 
^profitability in the immediate or very near future. In that event they would be asked to 
carry out not research in the scientific sense but tests to help the government' to implement 
very rapidly a reform .that could not be delayed . This might be the case, for instance, with 
' certain measiues urgently needed in secondary. education.- 

or as true research institutes, with maximum freedom from outside pressures. The 
government and the research body would tlius be bound by a formal or tacit "contract** under 
which rhe latter would be guaranteed the necessary facilities and die former would be informed 
how soon it would receive the information and findings it needed. 

There would seem no doubt that both sides would benefit greatly. 

Although a start has been made on the integration of research with educational 
■organisation and refotm, there are still a number of important problems to be solved before 
the process is fully completed . In our opinion, tliese problems may be summed up as a 
need to arouse and develop a genuine spirit of research; in other words, to create an 
awareness of research's possibilities, limitations and implications amongst; 

- teachers, whose attitudes are all too often imbued with emotion (an excessive 
confidence in the possibility of finding "miracle solutions", or, on the contrary, an 
instinctive suspiciousness towards anything which might undermine values that are considered 
immutable); 

- those responsible for working out the substance of reforms (e.g. by inducing them to 
reconcile their views as specialists in a particular subject with the requirements of education 
as a whole); . 
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- politicians and administrators; 

'■ ' . ■ ■ ' 

■ - the public, whose reactions to research problems are generally highly subjective^ ■ 

From this standpoint a matter of primary importance is undoubtedly that of providing 
parents widi information. v V 

1.6 Researchers and educational experiments 

On this subject, reference should be made to the answer to question l.S.above, as a 
rescarchctr*s part in the design and evaluation of an experiment is generally determined by the 
. extent to which he helps to carry it out. 

There are in fact many degrees of co-operation . For instance, in tlie case of the research 
being done into the division of . lower secondary pupils into groups of equal ability, the experiments 
and instruments of evaluation were designed by the INRDP, which is responsible for the scientific 
supervision of the operation. Teachers have been widely associated with the project, through 
numerous courses and seminars, but use has also been made of practising psycho 'ogists and 
researchers in that field, linguists, etc. By contrast, various important and extensive ^'spontaneous 
■ experiments are conducted with fairly little scientific backing. Needless to say, in such instances 
the organisers are urged to remedy this state of affairs by securing the appropriate assistance. 

It is generally agreed that any experiment of any size should be properly monitored and 
evaluated, and that it is probably preferable to postpone one if the requisite resources are not all 
available. From this standpoint the French system of budgetary forecasting and organisation should 
make for fa ir\y rigorous planning. ■ 

O ■ _ ' ^ . ' 

.As regards the general application of the results of experiments, it is mainly the General 

Inspectorate and other inspectorates that are responsible for keeping the progress and the effects. of 

reforms under review. The participation of research workers in this task is not of course precluded : 

a case in point is the field of mathematics teaching, where in the Instituts de Recherche sur [ 

TEnseignement des Mathematiques (university ..institutes of research into .the teaching of 

mathematics) co-operate closely witli the General Inspectorate in regard to the training of . 

teachers and the monitoring of the effectiveness of innovations. 

1.7 Familiarisa tio n of student'and practising teachers with educational research 

Greater provision would, of course, be desirable in this regard . However, various 
arrangements do exist for. this purpose, in the form of: 

■ - Tlie publications of the, INRDP(the widely distributed journal *'L*Education" and the 
/Revue Franqaise de Pedagogic") and of the OFRATEME(the journal)*7vledia") . 

- Certain radio and televi^iion broadcasts of the "Radio-1 <u^vision Scolaire", which 
comes under the OFRATEKIE. 

- The activities of the regional teaching resources centres (C3U3Ps), undtr th;^. INRDP, 
which do a consid£rable amount of information work. 

- Fairly frequent short courses organised either at educational district level or at 
national level (by, for instance, the Centre International d 'Etudes I^cdagogiques at Sevres, 
or the INRDP). 

- Several long courses (lasting a school year) such as the audio-visual course run by the 
Ecole Normale SupcfieQre at Saint-Cloud or the national course on data-processing. 
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As regards student teachers, the courses of teacher training schools and centres provide 
an introduction to research problems and techniques. This- is. another area vhere greater provision 
will need to be made when the new establishments resjxjnsible for initial teacher training are 
established. . , 

1.8 Rationalisation and cost-saving through research 

The more refined and costly educational techniques are, the less appropriate an 
empirical approach is, A recent survey has shown, for instance, that French educational 
establishments possess a considerable amount of audio-visual equipment but that the equipment 
is inadequately used: this stems from teachers not being trained for the purpose, owing to the 
fact that the problem of familiarising them with these new techniques and arousing their interest 
in them has not been properly studied . When facilities of a much more complex kind come into 
use (teaching machines, etc.), it will be quite inconceivable that this task of retraining teachers 
should be treated as a fairly secondary one or left to the efforts of teachers directly affected. 

* 

Moreover, foreseeable developments in the educational field are so far-reaching that they 
call for a concerted strategy . It is no longer possible to rely altogether on teachers' own expertise 
/nd skills. The switch from "lecturing" to more individual tuition, for example, .will have such 
a revolutionary effect that, unless it is prepared carefully, objectively arid calmly, serious . 
confusion will arise, grave harm may be done and large sums of money may be wasted. 

These ideas are' gradually gaining ground but it has to be recognised that research has so far 
done little to rationalise and re<Juce the cost'of education. There is even no doubt a fairly wide- 
spread belief that most innovations ultimately lead to greater expenditure; this may be true in 
the short term but wrong in the medium term to the extent that reforms improve the efficiency of 
the educational system . ■ . . 

This problem is now being given attention by the authorities, aild efforts are being made to 
include cost/benefit studies in major research programmes. For instance a careful assessment will 
be made of the financial implications of the general application of the results of the experiments 
to be carried out with a view to the reform of upper secondary education. This will also be done in 
the case of research into the use of the units/credits system in teclinical and vocational education. 

Accordingly the Ministry's Forward Planning Directorate is playing an increasing part in the 
planning and monitoring of research. ■ 

1.9 The role of educational research at pos^-secondary level 

The autonomy of higher education establishments allows them to organise experimental 
courses. It may be noted that three universities (Dauphine and Vincennes in Paris; and 
Marseille-Luminy) were founded as experimental ones. .See also in 2.3 ftiorities, the section 
on higher education. 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK ' 

2.1 Promotion, planning an d financing of educational research x >1 
This question is answered at length throughout the first part of tlic report, 

2.2 Expenditme 

' , . • , ■ ■ / ' " . 

It is difficult to say exacUy how much money is specifically allocated to educational 
research, since the people who do it frequently pursue other activities at the same time, in the 
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same way that the organisations involved often have other responsibilities, for example pupil 
admissions, teacher training, general scientific research, etc. 

However, a fairly detailed study has been made of the 1973 financial year and forecasts 
have been made for 1974 in the form of a programme budget. The following overall figiures 
emerge: 

1973 - . 

Total state budget for education 35,400,000,000 F 
Sums allotted for specific educational 

research projects 89»200,000 F 

Percentage Q,2^o 

1974 (forecasts) " 

Total state budget for education 40,600,000,000 F 

Sums allotted for specific educational 
• research projects 94,000,000 F 

Percentage 0,2 % . 

One very important point must be made about these figures; they only cover first, 
research projects in the strict sense of %he word, and second, projects producing learning materials 
for teachers. They include neither general measures taken to improve education nor teacher 
training^which are covered by the general operational budget (e,g,, modernisation of school 
buildings, reduction of the teacher-pupil ratio etc,), - 



needs ; 



The sum of 89,200,000 F for the 1973 firancial year was divided among the following 



Research and experiments in primary and 

secondary schools 11,800,000 F 
Budget for the specialised institutes 

(INRDPetc.) 69,900,000 F 
Research and experiments in higher " 

education - 7,500,000 F 



TOTAL 89, 200,000 F 



2.3 Priorities 
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The highly centralised nature of the French educational system obviously simplifies the 
selection and implementation of priority research projects and their financing, 

■ • 

Please see the first part of the report for the roles of the various bodies which decide 
priorities. 

Pre-school education 

In simplified terms there is one policy choice to be made here; should the purpose of 
nursery schools be child-minding or early education? More and more specialists are coming to 
believe that education should begin as soon as possible in order to compensate for social. and 
cultural handicaps, 
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While" it is probable that research in this field will become particularly important over 
the next 5 years, it is at present still in its early stages and it is unlikely that further resources 
can be allocated for this sector in 15}74» 

Projects at the moment are being carried out mainly by the INRDP and an associated body, 
the Centre de Recherche et d'Etudes sur TAdaptation Scolaixe (CRESAS). 

The INRDP is making a particular study of the following: 

--organisational questions (continuity between mursery and primary education): 
3 schools (St-Fons, Evry and St-Quentin) have been selected for experiments. 

- educational questions as such, considered as a whole (since at this. stage, the 
study of the development of the child's personality, his motor functions, 
conceptualisation and creativity takes precedence over research into specific 
fields). About 50 nursery schools and 20 teacher training colleges are connected 
with these research projects. 

Primary eiducation i 

Two fields of research have priority: 

- structures 

- education for the children of migrant workers. 

Concerning the structure of the primary school, an extensive research programme was 
begun in 1970 by . the INRDP. It will continue at least until 1977, but the initii^l results will be ^ 
available by the end of the 1974-75 school year. - This research aims by a forward-looking approach, 
to identify the basic educational choices which might, depending on circumstances, have to be 
made to enable primary school to adapt itself to new ta^ks. 

The hypotheses put forward suggest a radical reorganisation, among whose features would be: 

- Division of primary education into 2 stages, the first comprising the first three years of 
primary school, linked in a cohesive pedagogical unit and connected with the nursery 
school; and the second, the two subsequent "intermediate^ classes, 

- Individual I ised teaching: this calls for the formation of equal ability groups for some 
subjects. Not the least difficulty is of course to prevent this leading to an organised 
segregation cf the gifted from the less gifted children, and the system must be very 
flexible, 

-. New concepts of the role and work of teachers, 

A major objective is to maintain teacher continuity: thus the teacher would stay with his 
pupih for at least two years (particularly in the older children's section of the nursery school and in 
the first year of primary school). On the other hand, the problem of all-round knowledge arises in 
the upper primary classes, where the level required of teachers in French and mathematics makes 
some degree of specialisation almost inevitable. The natural solution to this is a team of teachers 
jointly responsible for each class,' with all the consultation and co-ordination that this would entail 
to ensure the right psychological climate for pupils. 

/■ ■" 
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. Preliminary experiments with tliese new structures are in progress, > The 40 establishments 
involved are mainly schools attached to teacher training colleges for practice purposes. 

Regarding the education of migrant workers* children an agreement with the touiguese government 
now entitles children of J^jrtuguese migrant workers to be taught their mother-tongue within the French 
school system. 

Lower secondary education ; ■ . 

Priority subjects for research are: 

- increasing equality of opportunity, in particular by replacing the present necessarily 
rigid "sueams" by more flexible structures (ability, groups) and esublishing 
support teaching for disadvantaged children (snuctural reforms), 

- the promotion of modern teaching methods(especially audio-visual) . 

On structures, the INRDP has been carrying out since 1967 an extensive research programme on the 
organisation and working of lower secondary schools with differentiated teaching group? ^equal 
ability groups) , This programme is a controlled experiment being carried out on a significant 
sample of 19 experimental Colleges d*Enseignement Secondaire (CES), with a control group of 15 
other CES. 

In 1972-73 the second year classes were assessed. The third year will be assessed in 
1973-74 and the fourth year in 1974-75. Complete processing of the results will then require two 
years but partial conclusions will be available earlier. 

A large number of "spontaneous" research projects (supSbr vised by the directors of 
educational districts) also relate to the general theme of ability, groups, remedial teaching and 
co-ordination of disciplines - this theme springing from the desire to compensate for handicaps 
by taking. a II steps to bring out each pupil's ulents. The recteurs have given permission for 
research of this type to be carried out in 191 experirnental schools for the academic year 1972-73. 
The number of tliese experiments proves that this is -an area In which the need for change is felt 
particularly sharply. 

Concerning education?' technology (audio-visual teaching), the major experiments in the 
field of audio-visual teaching have been those carried out at the lower secondary level. The method 
is seen as a means of making it easier for ability to emerge, and thus of reducing inequality of 
opportunity. " - 

Various types of project are in progress: 

- some, such as that being carried out at the "Louis Lumiere" lower secondary school (CES) 
at Marly-le-Roi, require a large number of suff and extensive equipment, involving 
considerable expense; 

- on the other hand, a large number of schools employ simple apparatus which can 
be readily used in traditional teaching methods; 

• ' 

- in between these two, a number of CES are carrying out less extensive experiments . 
than that at Marly-le-Roi, but they too are rpaking considerable alterations to the 
teaching process. This is the case at the Isle-Adam and Montignac-sur-V^zere schools 
for example, which are using relatively expensive equipment but require little 
additional staff; • 
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- finally, specialist bodies (in particular OFRATEKIE) are carrying out fundamental and 
applied research on the processes by which knowledge is acquired through various 
media, e .g. the I C.A.V. experiment (on ^'initiation into tlie content of audio-visual 
messages"*) being performed in about 20 schools in the Bordeaux education district. 

No clear conclusions can yet be drawn from all this experimental work. While the 
purely technical problems have now been effectively overcome, this cannot be said of the 
problem of integrating these aids into the teaching process. It is not yet known exactly how - 
and to what extent audio-visual resources, still less "teaching machines" and computers, can 
improve the acquisition and transfer of knowledge, since the key to the change-over from 
traditional teaching methods to tliese "media" is not completely understood. It seems nonetheless 
inevitable that educational technology will come into general usc> for various reasons: 

- the attraction for the child of modern techniques and the need for education to be 
as uncloistered and as lively as the "parallel school" of the outside world, 

- the development of self-teaching, which relies heavily on audio -visual and otlier 
"messages" from which the child himself builds up his knowledge, 

- the savings that can be made in some cases by tising these methods, 

These are the problems that we wish to examine in particular during the 1973-74 
school year. Qefinition of an audio-visual teaching method and assessment of its cost and 
retmrns are now priority research objectives . 

Lon^ upper secondary education ' ' V 

rViority areas for research; 

- new structures . . 

- independent work and new methods. 

The Ministry of Education decided to study during the academic year 1971-72 a reform of 
upper secondary education with the following aims: 

- to remove the over-strict partitioning and to replace it with more flexible "lines" based 
on a system of options in the literary, scientific, technical and artistic disciplines; to ■ 
delay final scientific, technical or literary specialisation until the end of the first 

year of the upper secondary course; 

- to draw literary and scientific subjects together by increasing the amount of science - 
teaching in the literary lines and the number of possible combinations of options, 

(It is useful to remember that analysis of the baccalaureat examinations taken each 
year shows that there is still a preponderance of pupils studying literary subjects, 
often for no good reasons); 

- to bring technical subjects and general education closer together^ especially the 
general and technical lines in the first year of the upper secondary course; ' 

- to develop individual study: 

■ •■ ■ - ■ ■ - . " ■ . 

- to bring teaching in all subjects up to date, especially by introducing the study. of ..^ 
current world problems as a major subject. 

• • ; . \ ' 
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This reorganisation will be carried out in stages, but as quickly as possible. The new structures 
have been tested experimentally in 1072-73 in the first year intake of four schools. . In 1973-74 . 
tliis will be extended to the second year in the same schools while *riew" first year classes will 
begin in 13 other schools » In this way it is hoped that the reform will become general practice 
in the fiist year of upper secondary schools in 1973-74. 

•Experiments in independent study and new work methods have been commissioned by the 
Ministry: these differ depending on their location and iuvolve various disciplines. The INRDP has 
been made responsible for general co-ordination and. will draw its conclusions on the basis of>a 
rapid overall assessment. 

Twenty-three schools have been involved in this operation in 1972-73. It is planned to 
extend it in 1973-74 to twenty or twenty-three new schools in order to obtain a significant sample. 
. The aim is to devetop working methods which give pupils greater responsibility for their own 
education: individual study or work in teams on subjects chosen by the pupils themselves; 
personal projects giving scope for creativity; research in an inter-ditcipUnary field, etc. 

Short upper secondary education 

Priority areas for research: 

- efficiency of vocational education 

-/general educational reform in preparation for continued training. 

> . ' ■ ' 

N,B. research on general education also concerns the technical secondary schools, a number of 
which arc \Urectly involved in this research as sample schools. 

The INRDP and the CRPET {Centre de Recherche pddagogique de I'Enseignement technique, 
a body directly responsible to the General Inspectorate) are carrying out a research programme 
on the efficiency of vocational education mainly concerning the following points. 

- The use of machine tools in training; the analysis of teaching situations and transfer 
of general technological knowledge through the use of equipment. 

- Tne use of simulation methods: these would appear to have considerable advantages 
since they avoid the necessity of spending large sums of money on delicate and 
quickly obsolete machine tools. This experiment has now begun on the initiative* 
of the INRDP (at the technical lycde in Oreteil) and the OFRATEME (construction of 
.a simulator for the training of motor mechanics; research into the use of data 
processing with simulation in the teaching of physics) . " 

- Reform of course content, with the aim cf making pupils more adaptable to variations 
*in the labour market, , ' 

Regarding the general reforms in education connected with continued training, two 
important operations began in 1972-73. The first of these is the creation cf th^ Technical 
Education Centre at Etang de Berre (the CETEB) and of the experimental teclinical secondary 
school at Istres. The aim of the GETEB is to set up an establishment in the industrial zone 
of Fos-sur-Mer to meet all school and adult vocaiiunal training requirements, the two levels 
being- combined to a considerable extent, in the spirit of permanent education , The College 
d'Enseignement technique at Istres is the first part of this educational complex. 
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- appUcaiion of the continuous assessment system, v^hich makes it possible to teach at\ 
different speeds and puts the adolescent in a permanent education situation as soon *s ^ j 
he reaches the school; \l 

- self-instruction; an essential method of acquiring self-discipline; 

- systematic use of "media", designed not merely as aids or illustrations for the traditional 
lecture but as the source-material on which knowledge is built; self-instruction and 

' •"multi-medja " teaching change the role of the teacher considerably. He is no longer 
there to impart his knowledge but to help the pupil to educate himself. Hence ihz 
"resources room** and the tutorial assume major importance. 

The Istres school will also become a centre for producing teaching aids designed by the 
teaching staff at the establishment but suitable for general/use. This aspect is obviously very 
important from the point of view of return on the investn^nt. • . • 

The second of these important projects is the "i^ntinuous assessment" operation in 12 
experimental technical schools. This project too has'^been'commissioned by the Minittry and is 
not unlike the Isties technical school project in thayits primary objective ii the establishment of 
a continuous assessment system leading to the award of diplomas on the basis of credits. However, 
it is less ambitious and more empirical in its refo/m of course content, although obviously no 
judgement can yet be made of its development^/ 

The teachers at 12 technical schools in 4 educational districts have volunteered to 
work out together in 1972-73 unit/credit systems for the various diploma subjects. They were 
given a considerable amount of help by the inspectorate. This process, of course, involved , 
them' in asking often very fundamental questions about methods and content: the concepts of 
ability groups and remedial leaching were inevitably discussed. The necessity for serious 
assessment, even at an elementary stage, was also strongly felt. The INRDP is now associated 
with this aspect of the project. 

Experiments "in the field" have also been carried out and special arrangements were 
made for the award of diplomas as from the 1073 session. 

The first results from this project are encouraging. It has been well received by pupils 
and teachers and well co-ordinated at the national level and has covered a significant sample 
of establishments. • 

Higher education 

The Ministry is in a position, by means of specific grants, to encourage higher education 
establishments to direct their educational research towards what it considers to be priority areas. 

This policy has allowed university teams to take part in projects concerning primary and 
secondary school education, jt has also been used successfully to encourage universities to act 
together to reform teaching methods in higher education.' For example 12 teaching and research 
•units are at present taking part in an experiment with a particular type of teaching machine, 
co-ordination and assessment of the- experiment being carried out by OFRATEME, 

2.4 Dissemination of information' . 

The I>4RDP publishes several journals dealing with educational questions, which are widely 
distributed to educational establishments: 

• the journal "L'Education"" 
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• the bibliographical journal *Les Livres" 

- the •Textea etEbcuments pour la Cbsse"(teachLqg materials), 

. This means that general information of high quality, although in a fairly concise form, 

is available on the developments in and results of educational research in France and abroad . 
The more specialised "Revue Franca Ise de P6iagogie** often deals with research problems. 

Finally, the INRDP publishes regular technical information bulletins for the use of 
teachers taking part in its experimental projects. j 

The OFRATEME publishes the journal •^edia'* which contains accounts of experiments 
and research carried out on the use of modern educational facilities. [ 

In the regions and d^partements, the Teaching Resources Cenaes (Centres de documentation 
ptSdagogique) distribute the INRDP and tlie OFRATEME publications. Other journals are published 
by the various educational associations and teachers' societies and unioas. One of the most highly^ 
valued is the Xahiers Pddagogiques". 



2*5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation 

No fuller information can be given than that contained in the-first part of the report. In 
fact, the question of the impact of research can hardly be asked irf^ra nee, .or at any rate is felt 
to be less than urgent given that its existence in a properly organised form is^so new, \ 

. \ ' ■ ' 

3, FUTURE DEV'ELOPMENTS . ^ 

3.1 Trends and new measures 

At present no change in research policy is envisaged, apart from improving the effective 
ness of the policy described throughout this report. This situation, of course, is not likelv to 
remain unchanged for long. 



3.2 Intensified E ur opean co-operation 
No information. 



/ 
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1. V THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 



1 . 1 Special characteristics of the Federal Republic's education system which affect the 
c role that educational rese'arch plays Ir; it * 

The traditional education system in the Lander (States) of the Federal Republic of Germany 
is basically neo-classical, its principles stemming from a philosophical -speculative orientation 
rather than from empirical research. This is reflected in the long-standing concepts of 
"volkstumliche Bildung", i.e. a kind of elementary education with a strong emotional and 
parochial bias, on the one hand, and of academic scientific! education on the other, which 
are. both still to be found in the so- called '^**Tul^rrig'""*ca£alogue*orfe 

^Abitur (higher school certificate, the qualification for uniyerjjity education) . Education was ^ 
regarded as part of the organic development of the individual. The schools were regarded as 
institutions serving to further this developrhent process by means of teaching which directed and 
guided growth; teaching centred on the nature of man and whether his need was for directed 
guidance or free development. Consequently, educational research was also oriented towards 
these fundamental questions. Researchers dealt witfi either historical aspects or with experiments* 
in the form of systematic surveys of educational problems on an anthropological-philosophical - * 
basis. At the tiirn of the century, however, there was a so-called "empiristic" trend which led 
to experimental education, the aim of which was to establish the optimum conditions for teaching 
. and learning on the ^basis of psychological, methodological and organisational experiments; In 
addition, medical research on the mental and physical anomalies of children became an acknowledge 
element of educational research towards the end of the' 19th century. 

None of these innovations, however, began to have any real influence on the devebpment 
of the educational system in Germany until well after the end of the second world war. Today 
they form the very nucleus of educational research, which is-mainly understood as research in tlie 
sense of "expierimental education" as defined above. As a result the philosophical and the historical 
aspects have tended to recede into the background. 

In dealing with an educational system which is based essentially on philosophical- 
speculative principles, modern educational research has become the starting-point for criticism' 
and tfie demand for change. Thus in the Federal Republic of Germany the reappraisal of 
'*talent" and intelligence, and research on the influence of the environment on the ability , 
10 learn, tiffe pupil's performance and the needs of society, on the educational gap between" 
urban and rural areas and on the participation of the socially less privileged in tihe process of 
further education, etc., have merged into a demandtfor fundamental educational reform. 

1.2 Co-operation between resear chers a nd decison-makers 

I ■ ^ : ••, \ 

! , * ■ y ' . 

t Co- Dperation^between researchers and parliamentarians and senior officials lakes the 
form of: / 

(a) Research work and advisory reports by individual scientists and scholars or institutes, 

commissioned by the government. , 



For example, the Deutsche Bildungsr^t (German Education Council)* an advi5i'i)ry 
body to the"* Federal and Lander governments, in preparing its rficommendation^^ 
obtains advisory reports from researchers in all fields of educational 
research. 
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(b) ■ The appointment of experts to planning committees and fioyernfnental commissions. " 

Such bodies (e .g. tW Joint Commission for EducatfbnaL Planning set up, by the Federal 
• and Lander go\)ernments, or the German Education -Council)' cover a wide fields but 

also initiate specific research projects in curriculum development or school organ isaiion 
■ (e.g. the "Blankertz-Commission" for the development of a so-called "Kollegstufe" or 

upper secondary school integrating general and vocationarelements). 

(c) Special institutes for educational research. . ..^.'""'z 

Among these research institutes a distinction has.io be made berweeTi those financed by 
the Federal and Lander governments together or by the Lander together , as are the 
, Max -Planck Institute for Educational Research in^Berlin and the German Institute for 
- International Educational Researcb;;;in Frankfurt, which engage in general education - 
research but at the same time make their potential available for special research projects 
commissioned by the government; and, on the o.ther hand, those established by individual 
Lander governments. Examples of these institutes. are_the Staaisinstitut filr Bildungsplanung 
und Snjdien in formation in Stuttgart ( Institute for Ediicational Planning and Study Information), 
the Zbntr.a Is telle fur die wissenscliaftliche Begleitung Von Schulversuchen Hanover (Centre 
for the Evaluation of. School Experiments), the Padagogische Zentrum in Berlin (Education 
Centre), and the Institutes of Educational Technology in Paderborn and Wiesbaden.. Since 
•1071 the following institutes have been grouped together in ^ihe Bavarian Centre for 
Educational Research: the Institute for Educational Research and Planning; the Institute 
for School Teaching; the Project Group for the Evaluation of School Experiments; the 
Institute for Infant Education; the Instimte foj Higher Education Research and Planning; 
the Institute for Teaching Observation and Research, and the ftoject Group on School 
. Counselling. There is, also the Federal Institute for Vocational Education Research which 
is sponsored by the Federal government. 

The research institutes of the Lander or tlie Federal government are of course more oriented 
towards government-sponsored research projects. 

1.3 Rcse a re hers' col la b oration at the local level with teachers, administr a tors and parents 

In the first place co-operation between researchers and teachers, administrators and 
parents is institutionalisedjat the Land level in die form of the school advisory councils set up 
by the Ministries of Education and comprising representatives of all groups and associations 
concerned with school education. The task of these advisory councils is to a«ist the education 
authorities in tiie preparation of legislation, to discuss matters of fundamentaKimportance, and 
to make proposals. Research still puys only a minor role in this process, however, 

• ■ • • \ 

In recent years, a more concrete form ,of co-operation has developed in tine planning of 

school experiments. The planning >^Joups set up by the education authorities are in "many cases . 

the framework for co-operation among researchers and administrators, teachers and parents. Where 

experimental comprehensive schools or school centres are set up (comprehensive schools being 

nearly always experimental), as soon as the school opens, intensii'ied co-operation begins, not 

ortly for the development of curricula, but also for school life in fjeneral, performance measurement 

and ass)2sstnent, counselling, the "compensatory car^" of pupils, etc. This, of course, also 

applicis to school experiments at the traditional types of schools, as for example the "tenth class" 

experiment at Hauj)tschulen (lci)wer secondary sclioob) > , 

At the moment the proportion of parents participating in this work is still considerably • 
smaller than that of researchers, teachers and administrators. It cavj be enlarged only if parents 
are given more opportunities to qualify themselves fpc this co -operative effort by par/icipating 
in 'information courses; if they take those opportunities; and if their part in this process is 
appropriately institutionalised, as for instance in the case of compr<«^ensive school experiments. 
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1,4 Contribution of r esear ch to reform in the classroom ' - 

As already mentioned under modern educational research is the starting-point for 
criticism of the traditional school system. The fact lliat this traditional system is no longer 
automatically accepted but is in all branches and in its whole concept subjected to a critical 
reappraisal is due not least to modern research and is an important prerequisite for reform. 

It will not always be easy to determine the part of research in the reforms carried out in 
specific fields of education since these reforms stem not only Jrom research but from various ■ 
social needs and social groups; and also from the influence of the textbook manufacturers 
and the producers of teaching aids. Thus, for example, the introduction of the language laboratory - , 
in many German schools is due primarily to intensive advertising or. the part of manufacmrers 
and to the general desire for modern teaching metliods, but not so much to the results of educational 
research. On the contiary, experience with these_language laboratories and the results of 
scientific studies to assess theii effectiveness have shown them to be of less value than lud been 
expected in the beginning. -- ^ 

A large proportion of the reforms carried out in the G rundschul e (primary school, grades 1 to 4 
or 1 to 6) in the Federal Republic of Germany can be attributed to research. The gradual abandonment 
of the "volkstumliche " concept of education iit favour of science-oriented teaching methods, even 
in the Grundschule , has not come in response only to socio-political demands but has been determined 
largely by the results of research on abilities, which proved to be most useful for research on 
teaching methods, especially for science and mathematics. These results in particular have 
influenced not only the Grundschule but also maihf and science teaching in all types of schools, 
as expressed by the concept of **teaching and learning by example;* formulated by Martin Wagenschein. 
They have also brought initial reforms at the higher level of the Gymnasium on xhe basis of the 
Saarbrucken Framework Agreement of 1960, which envisaged a greater concentration of instruction 
on a few subjects to give pupils a deeper knowledge of them. And they have had an impact on the 
modernisation of maths teaching in accordance with the **recommcndations and guidelines for the 
modernisation of mathematics teaching in general education" adopted by the Standing Conference 
of Ministers of Education of the Lander on .3 October 1968. In addition, educational research has 
a permanent, direct influence on all spheres of education insofar as the results achieved are 
increasingly applied in the training of teachers. 

Finally reference is made to the influence of advisory reports (see 1,2). In 19G9, for instance, 
the Commission on Education of the German Education Council published in a volume of advisory 
reports entitled "Begabung und Lernen" (Talent and Learning) (1) the results of empirical research 
in a nlimber of fields in the Federal Republic of Germany and other countries. In the Structural 
Plan for Education published in 1970, the Commission on Education drew from this preliminary 
work the conclusion that encouragement was preferable to selection in the school: this was the 
theoretical basis for performance diffentiation in specific subjects. Where the structural plan 
has Men incorporated in government pians, such as the federal governnlent's education report 
for 1970 or the interim report prepatedfby the Joint Commission for Educational^ Planning, the 
advisory reports, too,* have had a wfder and stronger impact. > lyluch the same applies to advisory 
reports commissioned directly by the Federal and Lender governments, so tliat the influence of 
research on educational policy can be confirmed. .Political decisions by the Federal government, 
the Lander, the inference of Ministers of Education and the Joint Commission for Educational 
Planning have usually been supported, even stimulated, by such advisory opinions, researchers* 
proposals, and the plans and recommendations of varioui commissions and advisory bodies, 
especially the German Education Council. 

(1) Heinrich Roth (publisher), Bcgabung und Lernen, Ergebnisse und Folgerungen neuer Forschungen, 

Stuttgart, Kleit^Verlag 1969 (Deutscher Bildungsrat, dutachien un<J Siudien der Bildungskommission, Band 4) 
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Moreover, a basis for the systematic application of the results of educational rese;irch will 
be provided by the research work commissioned by the Comminee on Innovations of the Joint 
Comnussibn for Educaifonal Planning, on the evaluation of model ex[)eriments in order to define 

the mediurn-term aims of the General Plan for EJucaiion, 

/ . . ,. • - . ■• • • 

/ _ \ • 

- 1,5 M ajor obstacles {^.a j^reater impact of research on the classroom 

Notwitlistanding tlie significance of scientific knowledge for tlie development of education, 
it must also be said that owing to ilie increasing $peed of change in all spheres of life tlie results 
of research are valid for only a short lime. This is therefore the first obstacle to the impact of 
research in school - a view held by botii the traditionalists and modern sceptics, altliough for 
different reasons.. Hence research itself is the bigjgest'obsiacle if it aims to exercise too great an 
influence in the classroom. This is felt most ofall by the young teacher straight from university 
or training college when-he tries to apply wliat lie lias learnt, without sufficfent response from his 
colleagues. The difficulties that arise could be mitigated and the impact of research increased by • 

cre atin g a strong er, regular link betw een serv in g te a clic rs a nd_ rese a r ch find in gs tlirough'Jn-service 

training. However, improving and intcnsif\1iigcxisting in-service training opportunities for teacliers 
will not remove tlie obstacles if teachers are indifferent or uninterested, ^v/en compulsory in-servLce 
training would h3xdly provide a remedy. And the existence of several hnndred different educational 
periodicals gives no true indication of the extent of the interest in the results of modern. educational 
research. 

Another obstacle is the traditional separation of ilie school from research work. Though today 
empirical educational research makes' greater use of actual school practice than in the. past, it still 
cannot be automatically concluded that the creation of the best School situation is also considered ■> 
an object of research. It seems that in some cases at least researchers see ilie school merely as an 
object of study which presents a variety of derailed questions for answer and tlius as a vehicle for 
scientific publicity. The danger'of such a one-sided approach is that it will produce one-sided 
results which will miss the whole point of improving ^chool education. 
• * ' ■ . /', ' 

By comparison, the financial and organisational problems which prevent closer links between 
the school and researchers appear to be small. Moreover, the fact remains that the mere 
existci;cc of specific institutions with the task of intensifying these contacts would have a 
stimulating effect on botli teachers and researchers, j 

l.G Researchers and educational /Experimen ts 

The question of co-operation among researchers and teachers, administrators and parents has 
already been examined under 1,3. In supplementing those remarl« and with reference to the comments 
made under 1,5, it can be said in general that, owing to the traditional separation of research and 
school teaching and to the different motives of researchers and teachers, a practical forrri of 
co-operation m';3t [irsi be developed. Since all teachers receive a scientific training in teaching 
tbey are in a position to assist in the solution of educational problems using scientific methods, ^ 
in other words as researchers. Indeed, in view of their practical experience they will in many 
cases feel superior to the researchers. As, on the other lund, not all the problems of practical 
' teaching or of a single school experiment can be studied by researchers, teachers often undertake, 
with th^ approval of the education authority, to solve some of the problems tliemselves. This 
applies in particular to the elaboration of curricula for specialised subjects. It has v/Ccome \ 
increasingly appreciated, not least in view of the recommendations of the German Education 
Council^, that planned and scientifically controlled experiments are necessary for the future 
appUcation of practical experience and the results of scientific research. In such experiments 
co-operation between researchers and teachers is usually institutionalised. 



/ 
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-There has been an increasing tendency for school experiments to be scientifically 
evaluated as a result of the agreements adopted .by tlie Conference of Ministers of Education in 
19b0 on the execution of experiments with all-day schools (Ganztagsschulen) and comprehensive 
schools. And in the meantime this system has assumed considerable proportions as a result of 
the framework agreement between the Federal government and the Lander, dated 7 May 1971, 
over and above the experi.nental programmes of the Education Ministers* Conference. 

In general scientific evaluation is done by project groups of mixed composition. 
I5esides a nucleus of researchers their members are officials of the education autliorities and 
teachers from the schools involved in the experiments. 

addition projects are equally carried out by certain institutes wiiliin or outside the 
framework of the universities. Besides those mentioned under 1.2 we' must name here the 
"Centre for Empirical Educational Research" at the Erzeihungswissenschaftliche Hoclischule 
Rheinland'Pfalz - Abteilung Landau - Director O:ofessor In genkamp. 

' It is still not possible to determine exactly the part played by teachers and researchers 
in- innovations or the role of researchers in the general application of successful experiments. 
An initial evaluation of school experiment programmes is to be made in 1975, 

1 . 7 Familiarisation of student and practising teachers with educational research 

As mentioned under 1.6, all teachers in the Federal Republic o.S Germany receiye a 
scientific teacher training. As a general rule'it embraces educational subjects and specialised 
subjects. At present prospective teachers for the Grundschule and the Hauptschule still receive 
a more intensive training in education thanlhos&~slij3ying to "become teachers at Realschulcn 
(interrnediate schools) and G^mnasien (grammar schools). This latter category, however, liave 
a closer link with school practice and the results of educational research during'^the second. phase 
of their tri\ining, that is, during the probationary period. But although the participation of 
students in research projects is becoming more intensive it has not yet reached the extent tliat 
it could be considered an integral part of their training. . Nor is it specifically stipubted in the 
syllabus or training regulations, but such participation is possible/ in seminars conducted by their 
lecturep and also during the periods of practical teaching which arc part of every student's 



training. 



/ 



Reference^has already been made to thepossibilities for practising teachers to keep in 
touch with current educational resesrch-r-'ATthough every teacher can make contact with 
educational research by participating in further training courses organised by the education 
ministries, their agencies, local education authorities, and educational associations, the 
establishment of closer links between teacher training institutions and research institutes on 
the one hand and between the organisations providing further training for teachers on the other, 
as.weU as the creation of possibilities for all teachers to attend such further training courses 
regularly^ is still in the planning stage and is the declared aim of all ministries of education. 

Reference is also made to the foregoing comments on co-operation between teachers and 
researchers in school experiments. 



1.8 Rationalisation and cost saving throi^gh research 

Rationalisation in teaching is chiefly the result of school building research, but also of 
research into teaching methods. Reference has already been made (1.4) to tcachmg and learning 
by example, which to a large extent governs the form of teaching and has led to a concentration 
on specific subjects and hence to a deeper study of them. Mention is also made in this 
connection of team teaching experiments and of the increasing use of technical aid*? in teaching. 
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As the impact of these innovations still requires more tlioxough research, all that can be said 
at the moment is that there is a growing tendency to rationalise by means of such technical 
aids witliout it yet being possible to make a. definite appraisal of the results achieved. - The 
'arguments cleverly advanced by the u^anufacturers are in themselves not an adequate basis 
for such an appraisal. 

tip to now, rationalisation and cost saving resulting from research has been the subject 
of studies in the Federal Republic of Germany only in the field of vocational education (basic 
and phased training). The results of tliese studies are contained in the report prepared by ibe 
-commission of experts on the costs and financing of vocational education ( "'Edding report"). 
As educational teclinology has not been developed to such an extent as to permit genuine 
assessment as to whether it will save teaching staff costs, it is rather tlie case at the moment 
that costs tend to rise initially tlvougli the purchase of technical equipment, 

1. 'J The role of educational research at the post-secondary level 

Criticism of the traditional school educational system and teaching methods has quickly 
spread to the institutions of higher education .\ Protracted courses, overloaded syllabuses, and 
the tendency for courses to be too strongly oriented to the special interests of individual researchers^ 
have given rise to a demand for the development of specific teaching methods. The development 
of tertiary -level teaching into a new academic subject and its instituiionalisation are still in pro- 
gress. The various subjects of educational research, which up to now has been concentrated . • 
more on the schools sector, will have a fundamental role to play in the application of teaching 
methods in the sphere of higher education. The Federal government and the Lander plan to set 
up centres for the development of higher education teaching methods as a means cf Institutional- 
iiing this new branch of educational research and of establishing a close link with the problems 
* of teaching and learning at universities and other institutions of higher education. In the mean* 
time, tlie Joint Commission for Educational Planning appointed by the Federal government and 
tile Lander has. launched a comprehensive programme of model experiments accompanied by 
scientific studies in the higher education sector, 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

► ■ I 

I 

' ! ' 

As the questions in the second part largely cotrespond to Section I of tlie Federal Republic's 
report for the Second European Survey of Educational Research for the period' ii969 to 1970, it was / 
decided not to repeat general basic data here. Hence the answers to the second part are more or ; 
less confined to developments in 1971-72, following on from the more descriptive information of 
previous reports. 

■ • ■ . „ 

2.1 ftomotion, planning and financinj^ of educational research 

Owing to the increasing and changing requirements of education and the different attempts 
to introduce reforms in various fields, the Federal Government and the Lander have reached the 
conclusion that comprehensive, long-term educational reform can only be achieved by joint, 
co-ordinated planning. As a result growing importance is attached to educational research, 
for it was only logical that systematic educational planning sh«ould also lead to the planning of 
educational research. Consequently, the Education Cominission of the Germafi Education Council 
recently set up a project group to study '*the planning of educational research" and to draw up a 
recommendation. The group has not yet completed its study. In addition, the Joint Commission 
for Educational Planning has instructed its Committee on Innovations to make preparations for the 
establishment of a joint planning body to promote curriculum research. 
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In keeping with the growing imporunce of educational research at the national and 
regional level, tliis aspect of research has in the period covered by tliis repor? received 
considerably more attention from tlie institutes, councib, governmental Csinimissions 
(see also 1.2) establis\ied for this purpose as well as within the univeriilies. One reason for 
this has been the leeway that had to be made up in this sectc-^^ and another the realisation 
that educational research was required as a basis for decisiotis in the field of educational 
planning. Thus it was tliat educational research has become an integral part of practical 
educational policy. At tlie same time, researchers have derived considerable stimulus from 
practical educational planning (see also 1.4), and abo subst^r^tial financial support.. 

The developments in this field as described in the report on the educational research 
policy of the Federal Republic of Germany for 1969.-70(1) have continued. Joint planning was 
made possible for the first time by the establishment of the Joint Commission for Educational 
Planning by tlie Federal government and the Lander, and. in 1971 a joint long-term overall plan 
for the co-ordinated development of education was submitted in the form of ari interim report 

on the overall education plan and budget, and also in recommendations for thejrnpleraeniatioxi 

■~bf"T5rl0TiTyTncasures in the field of educaiion (1972) , At the sanie time, the Federal government 
and tlie Lander a^ced join,tly to promote innovation projects of supra-regional significance in 
the field of educational planning and research , These projects for the most part cover curriculum 
research and development as well as model, experiments . 

Although the Federal Republic has a central institute for educational planning in the form 
of the Joint Commission, there is no central organisation for the planning and co-ordination of 
scientific educational research. However, the co-ordination of evaluating research, which is the 
responsibility of tlie Joint Commission under the framework agreement of 7 May 1971, is in 
preparation. But as the Joint Commission, the Education Council and the Science Council work 
in close co-operation with the institutes of educational research, overall educational planning 
has an impact on research. At the same time, educational research gives impulses for planning 
without a special co-ordinating body having been established for this purpose (see also 1.2 and 1.4), 

Owing to the many different types of organisation and the large number of educational 
research institutes^ it is not possible to obtain a complete picture of the financing situation, 
especially as there is a lack of a comprehensive documentation system for this field. 

2.2 Expenditure 

For a complete study of expenditure in this field the following data would be required: 

(a) The expenditure of institutions of higher education, not forgetting that staff 
costs always include expenditure on teaching and research; 

(b) Expenditure of the Lander over and above what they spend on higher education 
institutions and research institutes (see 1.2); 

* 

(c) Expenditure of the Federal Ministry of Education ar^d Science for educational 
research in the wider sense, excluding the promotion of research institutes; 

(d) Expenditure of all other federal ministries on educational research; 



(1) "Educational Research - European Survey 1970" Vol. IV/ Published by the 
Documentation Centre for Education in Europe. 
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Je) Expenditure of the foundations on educational research; 

(f) Expenditure on the major educational research institutes; 

(g) .Other expenditure, private sources. 

As only a few budgets make special provision for educational research ^ the information 
given here about various institutions, programmes and promotion measures can only serve as 
an example. In 1971-72 , the Federal Ministry of Education and Science spent DM 38.1 million 
on project promotion, Bavaria DM 5 million in 1973 on the institutes and project groups 
mentioned under 1.2, North-Rhine-Westphalia DM 6.5 million from 1970 to 1972 on the Research 
and Development Centre for Explicit Teaching and Learning ftocedures, Hesse DM 7.7 million 
in the period 1970 to 1972 on the Education Technology Centre: 

The Volkswagenwerk Foundat ion has set asjde PM^ 328,5^ mim 
"The~Ger"man Research Association spent DM 4.4 million: between 1969 and 1972 on educational 
research as a priority research area. And between 1963 and 1972 the expenditure of the Max-Planck 
Institute for Educational Research was DM 39.3 million. 

The expenditure of other institutions has been as follows: The Padagogisches Zentrum 
DM 27,3 million (1963 to 1972), Deutsches Ihstitut fur Internationale Padagogische Forschung 
(German Institute for International Educational Research) DM 20,8 million (1963 to 1972), 
Deutsches Institut fur Fernstudien (German Institute of Correspondence Studies) DM 9.2 million 
(1972), Deubches Jugend institut (German Youth Institute) DM 6.6 million (1970 to 1972), 
Neues Deutsches Institut fur Wissenscha ft liche Padagogik (New German Institute for Scientific 
Education) DM 2.0 million (1971 to 1972), Institut fur Bildungsplanung und Stud ien information 
(Institute for Educational Planning and Study Information) DM 16.3 million (1969 to 1972), 
Bundes institut fur Berufsbi Id ungs forschung (Federal Institute for Vocational Educational Research) 
DM 16.3 million (1970 to 1972), UNESCO Institute for Education DM 6.2 million (1965 to 1972). 

2.3 Priorities 

... indicated in the preceding report, the Standing Conference of Ministers of Education 

considered it necessary in view of the limited financial resources and the still small numbex of 
researchers in the field of educational research to set priorities and to indicate certain spheres 
of educational research where early assistance is needed to prepare the necessary political 
decisions. The priorities can be determined on the one hand by the topics described in the 
preceding report and, on the other, in connection with the proposals for the implementation of 
priority measures agreed between the Federal government and the Lander in the summer of 1972, 
These priorities for future educational planning, which will automatically have an impact on 
educational research, fall into the following categories: 

- Improvement? in the pre •school sector; 

- Vocational education up to the end of the upper secondary stage; 

- Introduction of the guidance level (Orientierungsstufe); 
; - ftoviding the necessary teachers; 

• Enlarging the capa^^ity of higher education institutions. 

The main areas of research will have such central themes as: curricula, socialisation, 
learning and performance, organisation and planning, educational system and employment 
structure, and in some cases {^oblcms of method such ai research into testing/ evaluation projccci, 
and international comparative research. . ^ 
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2.4 Dissemination of information 

The traditional instrument for the dissemination of research information is the educational 
periodical, of which there are over 250. Apart from those dealing with educational research in 
general, there are various others for teachers, administrators, parents and pupils, which present 
the results of educational research in a form suited to the particular category of reader. Parents' 
periodicals in particular have a popularising effect. Thus all interested groups and the public in 
general have access to research information* In this connection special importance attaches to 
the published reports of the German Educational Council, 

Another medium of dissemination are the regular surveys of educational research projects 
which various institutions have been carrying out since 1968 and the results of which appear in the 
various publications. Major surveys are the one carried out by the "Arbeiiskre is fur die Dokumenta- 
tion sozialwissenschaftlicher ForiJchung" (Working Group for the documentation of research in the 

„fieJd_QLs,C)Ci a I. sciences), which represents a number of documentation and research institutes, and 

those of the Secretariat of the ConferePiCe of Ministers of Education within tlie framework of 
co-operation in the Council of Europe's Committee for luiucational Research. The Federal Ministry 

- of Education and Science also participated for 1973. The results of tliese surveys are made 
available to all research institutes concerned and to other interested persons. Hithcio there 
has been no standard system of surveying projects of educational research. 

Apart from the information generally provided by the press and other mass media, research 
information is disseminated through direct contacts between researchers and school and university 
teachers, trade unions, associations, etc. Today, the numerous research institutes do not rely on 
researchers alone but also call upon the services of teachers, administrators and the representatives 
of various associations because they have realised that educational research can only be successfully 
pursued in close contact with educational practice. The representatives of the different groups meet 
together in project groups, advisory committees, supervisory bodies, etc,, and quite often hold 
symposia to which the public sometimes are invfted. 

There is no institutionalised feedback of information from researchers, administrators and 
teachers to the main educational research organisations, but it takes place where there is 
* co-operation among the different groiips on joint projects such .as school e^fperimenis. Feedback 
is also ensured by the regular discussions among the members of each particular group, as, for 
instance, in the Education Council and the Science Council, which comprise representatives 
of the Federal and the Lander governments, as well as of educational and scientific associations, 
and adopt joint recommendations. 

2.5 'Im pact of research on educational development and innovation 
Reference is maCiC to 1.4, . 



3, FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

3,1 Trends and new measures 

As in other cultural fields, educational research will be determined by the limited 
financial resources available in the public sec: tor. It is subject to the pressures resulting horn/ 
the requirements of educational planning and educational policy and thus, in order to be^ffective 
and successfuljCalls for greater concentration on specific areas of research closely related to 
educational practice. Within the educational system it will have tr) be centred on the present 
sensitive areas of educational policy reform In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
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. Educational research will have to be applied more intensively than hitherto to curriculum, 
research, educational diagnostics, and educational technology and economy in school and higher 
education, including vocational education. Particular attention will be paid to the development 
of comprehensive schools and universities, and the transitions at different levels within these 
institutions. Priority will also have- to be given to the problem of overcrowding at the universities 
in connection wiih^the question of occupation-oriented training. 

On the one hand, it will be very important to maintain the exchange of views between 
researchers and those concerned with eduaition policy to ensure that educational research does 
not become isolated , Educational research requires, on the other hand, the co-operaiion and 
support of the groups and individuals concerned with educational practice . Thus it will be 
jointly planned, implemented and used for the purposes of education reform by researchers and 
teachers in mutually corrective learning processes. In this respect scientific terminology will 
have to be adapted to the terminology of teaching practice in order to maintain the structure of 
educational research policy that has grown in recent years. ^ 

New measures likely-to'change the present structure of educational research policy in 

the near future are manifest, inter alia, in the intention of the Federal government and the 
Lander to revise the whole process of joint research promotion. In' pursuing this aim, the Federal 
government will, for instance, contribute towards various research institutes such as the Institut 
fur die Padagogik der Naturwissenschaften (Institute for the Teaching of the Natural Sciences) 
or the Instinit fur FjAm und Bild (Institute for Film and Pictorial Material), In theoretical 
terms, however, no system has yet been worked but for the approach to the problems of educational 
science and research/ A group of experts appointed by the Education Commission of the German 
Education Council is at present working out a strategy for educational research which will 
consist of two parts, a systematic part concerned with the theoretical and' methodological 
problems in the development of educational research on the basis of the various subjects, and 
a concrete part giving examples of the contribution of educational research to the solution of 
practical problems within the various specialised research institutes. 

3.2 Intensified European co*operation 

The participation, since 1972, of the Federal Republic of Germany in the financing of ±e. 
CERI of the 0|:CD has given a new impulse for closer international co-operation in educational 
research. The Federal Republic has already begun to provide financial support as well as personnel 
(in the steering bodies and the working groups) for the planning and projects of CERI. Also 
envisaged is support by the Federal Ministry of Education and Science for projects connected with 
the transfer of micro teaching materials or multi-media self- teaching ?inits in biology. 

Another basis for European co-operation is created by the participation of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the Committee for Educational Research of the Council of Europe. One 
of tnc •::x)mmittee*s trend reports will be prepared by a German researcher. It is proposed tx) 
hold Euroj)ean seminars on educational research in the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
German researchers will participate in the Committee's visits programme. 

In addition, the Federal Republic has played an active part through the German Institute 
for International Educational Research in the research projects of the lEA which have been in 
progress for a number of years. This basis for international co-operation is to be enlarged , 
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IRELAND 

1. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 
Ko information, 

2/ GENERAL FRAMEWORK ' 

The special nature of the Irish educational system and its traditions must be taken into . 
account in evaluating the procedures used for encouraging research and the dissemination of 
research results. In general it may be said of the main primary, secondary and university systems 
that compared with most other European countries ours is an aided rather than an administered 
system and that our schools, colleges and universities have a long tradition of autonomy in many 
issues which would be a matter of central or regional policy-making in most other European 
countries, * : • — 

In addition the relatively small. size of the country both in area and in population must be 
considered, and finally that research policy - educational in the modern sense - is of recent origin 
in Ireland, However in a relatively short period the importance accorded to research has grown 
anci is continuing to grow rapidly, 

2.1 Promotion, planning and financing of educational research 

There are several mechanisms used to promote educational research in Ireland, First, there 
is an Educational Research Centre attached to one of our major teacher training colleges, St, Patrick's 
College, Drumcondra, This agency is in part funded by the Department of Education but lias 
also had considerable success in getting outside funding for particular projects. Second, the 
major national research agency on social and economic issues, the Economic and Social Research 
Injititute, engages from time to time on research in those areas where the educational system and 
the general social and economic system overlap. Third, the Department of Education operates 
a grant system whereby applicants mainly from universities who wish to engage in education 
research may be financially supported; the universities also engage in education research activities 
which are not specifically funded by the Department of Education, Fourth, some of the local 
educational authorities, the Vocational Education Committees, engage in or sponsor research and 
this activity is in part funded by the Department of Education, Fifth, the Institute for Public 
Administration has engaged in research (e,g, on civics education) in areas where education and 
the general society overlap. Finally, certain special commissions (e,g,, that evaluating the 
Intermediate Certificate Examination) are funded to enable them to commission research on 
• the topics relevant to their mandate. 

Certain elements of co-ordination are at present exercised largely in an informal manner 
by an internal committee of the Department of Education concerned with allocating the research 
grants mentioned above, as most of the agencies in question seek part of their funds for specific 
projects from this committee. Plans for reviewing, expanding, and improving the co-ordinating 
mechanisms are under active consideration, 

A number of pilot projects on curriculum development have been established in schools, 
and it is hoped to use them as models for the study of the implementation of curriculum reform. These 
■' projects included a study of an integrated environmental studies programme in a number of second 
level rural schools and a number of Special. Curricular programmes for urban disadvantaged pupils, 

2.2 Expenditure . 

/ .■■ ■ 

An annual estimate is made in tl:e context of a Programme- Budge ting survey of the 
expenditure on research and development from dejxartmenial funds. This estimate do^s not 
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include expenditure on this item which the various agencies and universities cover from their 
own or external funds, * 

2.3 Priorities . . 
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In considering this question of priorities and the development o( priorities, the. autonomous 
or semi -autonomous nature of bodies who mainly engage in educational research, particularly 
the universities and the Economic and Social Research Institute, must be taken into account. 
The position is that the Department writes each year to the universities and other relevant 
agencies and invites them to ^iubmit projects for financial support. These bodies decide for 
themselves which prpjects. if any, they are interested in at that time and then apply for support 
for these projects. The Department then decides which projects it intends to support and the 
extent to which it is in a position to support it. In the case of the Educational Research Centre 
at St. Patrick's, "the basic budget is met from department funds; the Centre decides which 
research projects it wishes to carry out and may if it wishes request the department for additional 

funds for particular projects as well. as seeking outside funds. For th ese reas ons we may regar d 

"tlie decisions regarding priorities as reached on a decentralised basis. Naturally, on occasion the 
Department can informally indicate that it would wish to see some research done in a particular 
field; It would then he for a particular university department or other agency to decide whether 
they would wish to and were in a position to engage in research in such an area. It is possible 
to say that such informal arrangements have on occasion resulted in significant and relevant 
research activity. 

..^ For some time past, the Department of Education has been giving special attention to 
the need for making the teaching of Irish, more effective in the schools. The first part of this 
task involved a three-year research project, completed in 1966, into the structure and 
vocabulary of spoken Irish, with a view to ensuring a scientific basis for the teaching of the 
language , 

The following is a brief account of the research involved : 

A. Sjgoken lanfiuaj;;e| vocabulary, morphology and syntax 

Approximately 250,000 runming words of spoken Irish - normal conversation - were 
collected on tapes/ Of these, 200,000 words were typed from the tapes and analysed 
as follows: 

i. 100,000 words were computer-coded and fully analysed for sentence structure, verb 
occurrence, verb form use, etc. The analysis gave complete information as to all 
verbs, verb forms, verb uses and sentence structrjes occurring in the conversations. 
The information is available both in extended form in respect of each verb and 
structure and in summary form in respect of verbs and structures generally. 

ii. A further 100,000 words were coded and a/Jalysed for individual word and word-form 
occurrence, results- being obtained both in extended and in summary forms. 

The common factor in the two analyses mentioned above was the fri?,quency cf the 
occurrence of every verb in the conversations. The similarity between the results of 
both studies insofar as verbs were concerned was so remarkable that ihe original plan 
to analyse 500, 000 running words of conversation was abandoned as being unneces'iaty 
duplication of effort. 

B, Specific vocabulary - Ir i sh lan^ua^e 
Linguists distinguish between structural or general vocabulary and specific vocabulary 
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and it is accepted that the latter type cannot be adequately determined from a study of ~ 
even a considerable core of normal conversation. Accordingly, questionnaires were 
devised which were completed by 260 native speakers of Irish. Each speaker gave his 
estimation of the twenty most essential words required to speak on each of twenty 
common topics of conversation. This total of 104,000 words was computet -analysed; 
extended and summary lists were obtained. * * 

C. Specific vocabulary - English languag e 

An exactly similar project was carried out'in regard to what native speakers of 
English considered the most essential wo^ds in the English language for which Irish 
equivalents would be needed by learners jinsofat as the same topics were concerned. 
This gave a corpus of . 104, 000 words in English corresponding to the 104,000 Irish 
words referred to above. 1 

Study, selection, editing and analysii of the results of A, B and C above provided 
BUNTOS GAEILGE (corresponding to Franqais Fondamentale, but more scientific and 
explicit in regard lo sentence structure or syntax), which was published in 1966, 
BUNTOS GAEILGE contained about 1,500 vjocabulary items, 140 structures and other 
ancillary information as to verb form, usag^, etc. f 

The next stage involved the application of the results of this research to the proJduction 
of scientific ally -graded courses for the teaching of Irish in the schoob. Experimental 
audio*visual courses. were prepared for use in\ junior classes iri primary schools. ^ 
The first pilot scheme concentrated on evolving suitable teaching methods in a small 
number of pilot schools. The second pilot scheme consisted of testing a full year's 
course, complete with teacher's handbook ani. audio-visual aids (upes and fijgurines), 
in about 150 schools. As a result of these pilot schemes, the first course was modified 
and developed into a two-year course foi classes land II in primary schools. 

Pilot schemes for other age-groups were inaugurated at one-year intervab and 
developed as above so that, within a period of five or six years, audio-visual courses 
W)Th all necessary teaching materials and aids were provided for every class 
(Infants to Class VI) in every primary school in me country. As a result of further 
experiments, it was decided to provide filmst/ipsl instead of figurines, for the two 
senior courses (Classes V and VI), Ancillary reading material and work books based . 
on all these courses were produced by publi:;hers in consulution with the coune 
designers. 



Audio-visual Irish courses have similarly beenj produced for the first two years 
of the post-primary school programme, | 

These courses are under continuous review by the departtfient and there is 
constant feed-back from, the schools. In the light of this review and the experience 
gained in the use of the courses, these courses are rWised and modified from time 
to time, both as regards subject matter and teaching methods.. 




. , ^ , specialised levels, 

and in facilitating the teaching of other subjects through the medium of Irish. 



2.4 Dissemination of information 



In considering this question the relatively small scale of the country needs to be taken 
inic account. For this reason informal or semi-formal procedures have a higher probability of 
being effective means of dissemination than they would be in a larger country. The main means 
by which research information is disseminated both amongst researchers and teachers and 
administrators are by publications, through professional channels and^minars. 

The Research Centre in St. Patrick's, Drumcondrc, publishes a journal ''The Irish Journal 
of Education" twice a year; in summer and in winter and in addition to that publishes individual 
monographs. The Economic and Social Research Institute has a well established series of 
publications of research results » The Department of Education publisher; a journal "Oideas" 
four times per year in which significant educational research developments and studies may be 
drawn to the attention of teachers. The Department of Education also covers all or part of the 
cost of publication of individual monographs through its grant system. In addition to the normal 
professional channels dissemination is achieved by means of seminars and lectuies given by 
researchers and interpreters at the twelve Teacher Centres.situated at key points aror^d the 
country. These centres are used for a wide variety of seminars, lectures, discussions. They 
are so situated as to be convenient to a high percentage of tota 1- teachers . They abo provide the 
opportunity for researchers to get some feedback fjcom teachers, and other interested members of 
the public. In addition various university departments as well ias the other institutes hold semirars 
at which particular projects are presented and discussed. 

2.5 Impact of educational research on' educational development and inriovation 

In considering the impact of educational rese.arch in "Ireland, it is of course necessary to 
advert to the fact tJiat all researchers, teachers, administrators as well as members of the general 
public have a competent knowledge of /English. For this reason it needs to be stressed that we need 
to consider the impact of all educational research published anywhere in the English language as 
well as research carried out and' published in Ireland . Naturally in terms of volume the former is 
vastly "greater than the latter. Although no formal surveys of the impact of research findings published 
in" English has been done there is no doubt that many elements in the Irish education system are. 
keenly conscious of research dene both in the country and outside it and that' the results of such 
res'^arch have a significant effect on the thinking and decisions of these elements.. ^ 

As far as the Department of Education is concerned, a large number of educational research 
journals, both home and foreign are received and circulated to various administrators and specialists. 
These no doubt influence theii decision*making at appropriate points. The action of the Council of 
Europe is sponsoring a wider dissemination of European research will no doubt contribute at an eaily 
date to a wider knowledge of research findings published in ,1a nguages other than English,- 

3. FUTOR£ DEVELOPMENTS 

3 . 1 Trends and new measures 

The department is conscious of the fact that policies and structures have grown up somewhat 
spontaneously over the last decade ai>d realises that the time is appropriate to review policies and 
structures. For this reason it intends to set up a review group composed of various eleniciits in the 
system interested in research or its findings to make an evaluation of the present system and 
recommendations for improvements. The Council of Europe will be kept informed of developmefits 
in regard to the proposed group. ' 



3,2 ■ Intensified European co-operation 
No information. 
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1. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH ' ^ 

1.1 . S pecial chara cter istics of the Italian education sys t em which Effect the rol e 
t!iat educational research plays in i t ■. 

/ ■ The Italian ediJcaiion system is characterised at all lexels by a fairly constantly high degree 
of centralisation. This has led to uniformity in curricula, school^Qalendars and timetables. Since 
these aspects of school life are laid down by law, there is little possibility of departing from the 

main model. Our system is therefore at present rather rigid, and this is^t.conducive tc 

^co-operation between schools and research Institutes. However it is possible tfiat-the creation 
of "school diitriccs" may set in motion a process of decentralisation in school management. 

The pre^school level . ' ' 

In contrast to the situation at other levels in Italy, the part played by the state at the pre- 
school stage iJ still minor compared with ihat played by public and private organisations; the law- 
governing the organisation of state nursery schools is relatively recent (19G8) . Such schools are 
set up as and when they become redlly necessary, particularly . in less developed areas and centres 
of rapid urban growth.. As to any re;?l link betiveen these schools and the new ideas put forward 
in research, we cannot uuly say that the situation is ideal. .The absence of state intervention has 
meant a n-iarked lack of homogeneity among private schools. Moreover, any effective improve- 
ment in the situation is at present diffi^^ilt to envisage because the teachers' level of training is 
rather -low: tney are generally trained in *'5coula Magistral!" (training colleges of upper 
secondary level for nursery schoul teachers) which, with the three-year courses they offer, do 
not seem equal to preparing young teachers psychologically and pedagogitaLly for such a - 
complex role. ; / . . 

■ ■ ■ ' -''■'* !' ■ ' . ■ ' ' . . ■ 

Primary schools . ■ - I . ' ; 

Pr.imary education is chie/ly provided by the state. We have already mentiom^d the 
;r;"gidity of the school system, Nevertheless, there have been moves to reduce the number' of. 
•V-'upils in each class and to experiment with whole-day schooling. But again, probably the main 
■>:^bsta<:le to effective innovation in education in the light of research results is the inadequacy of 
".tt^achcr training. This is given in the "Istituti Magistrali" (training colleges of upper secondary 
isvel for primary teachers with a four-year course) ^ Even though, in general, the results r 
obtained in primary schools cannot be said to be bad, evep/from a comparative point of view, 
tliat is partly because selection is extremely severe in the"compet: *ve entrance e^caminations. 
fm: die training colleges. As we said in the context of nursery schools, genuine reform of 
teaching procedures depends not only on a' change in overall legislation but alse on the introduction 
.of new teaching methods in the training of primary teachers, which v^uld have to be done at 
.^university level and in close co-operation with research Institutes. Such a change is all the 
more essential when one considers that tiic stagnating of the birth rate has led to a modest growth 
rate in primary schools and to a slower turnover of teachers. Far-reaching and thoroughly organised 
action must be taken to. retrain the present teaching staff . 

Lower secondary schools . ' 

The lower secondary school (Scuola MediA) rounds off the compulsory first eight years of 
education. It covers three years, organised around a common core, with some opportunities for 
the pupils to study different subjects, for' example Latin, which is the decisive choice, duiing the 
third year. As. to the reaching methods, the influence of the old "humanibt" schools, which 
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previously occupied the same level in the national education system (1) is perhaps-still too 
apparent, despite' the 19G2 Act designed to reform education. The reasons why an act which, 
from its Content, -was so clearly intended as a reform, taking up the major ideas put forward 
by research, was unable to acliieve its real aim of a general improvement and a redefinition 
of teaching methods, are to be found in the following fa.ctors: 

■' ' ■ ^ ■ . . ■ • ' • " ' ■ - 

- the inadequate training of the teachers for their profession: the type of 

syllabus used at- university, both in arts and sciences, generally speaking 

provides teachers with a -good cultural grounding but almost entirely 

neglects the real problems'^of teaching and the need for fresh approcc]ies; . " 

- the tremendous. iiicrease in the schooj^pppulation, which has been met with 
emergency exceptional measures in an attempt to bridge the main organisational 

■ shortcomirgs rather than with a large -^scale long-term plan; 

- the fact that the new schools have been placed in an institutional context which 

in itself has not changed . / 

In many aspects the organisation of lower secondary schools is still further in advance of 
the real surrounding situation in that it reflects educational trends which presuppose the existence 
of a close link between the schooU* and research. " In any event, special attention is now paid to 
integrated whole-day teaching during these three years' compulsory and largely uniform schooling, 
which follows the five years of primary educatioji. 

Upper secondary school . , 

Kith regard to teacher training we might repeat wlfat we said in respect of lower secondary schools 
namely that the situation. is extremely complicated . There are schools whose rnain aim is 
to prepare pupils for an occupation (2) and other schools where they receive general preparation 
with a view to later university studies. That h the situation at present, but a reform is planned 
which would mean a total re-organisaticn of upper secondary schooling. This would be 
extended to fiye years and would be organised in the following way: 

- a common core of studies; 

- optional' study groups, both taking the common subjects to a higher standard 

and providing courses that are logically structured to lead to an end ^ 
qualification; 

- additional voluntary activities whose objjjct is to harmonise the education of the 
^mind and of the whole person, and to help pupils find their own personal vocation. 



(1) ■ Together with vocational training schools. — ' 

(2) 'There are various qualification levels - establishments which train primary school 

teachers and others for nursery school teachers, technical establishments which train 
lower secondary teachers to give instruction for a large number of vocational 
qualifications, and finally vocational training establishments which chiefly 
prepare students for nianual and practical work. . ' 
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The choice of optional groups in the first two ycars^ which will form a homogeneous 
whole , will not affect the right to enter any of the lines of study offered in the following tliree 
years. ; 

" The second phase of upper secondary education will maintain a comprehensive character 
by virtue of the common body of cultural education which all pupils will receive, and in addition 
will have three streams^ which we shall call humanistic, scientific and teclinical-vocational, 
each of equal value from a cultural point of view. . . 

Witliin each stream, the abilities and preferences shown by the students up to that time i 
will be developed and encouraged in optional leaching groups and through additional voluntary 
activities. 

. In vocational aaining, in addition to the three-year courses iheis;. will be full one- or two- 
year completion courses, planned along similar lines to the three -year courses with regard to the 
breadth of studies, the optional groups and the additional voluntary activities. 

All the different group options should be availiible in each school, if possible; if not, 
then in each school district. 

Moreover, an Act of 1969 gives holders of the baccalaureat or the technical certificate 
awarded after five-years of upper seicondary education the unconditional right to enter a university 
faculty. However, the planned reform would limit and regulate this right. 

taii^her education 

Whilst there are specific deficiencies in elementary and secondary education in Italy, we 
do not hssitate to say that At university level the teaching problems have so far, with a few 
exceptions, been utterly and totally neglected. ■ The main argument which has raged for nearly 
twenty years whenever reforms have been discussed has been about the institutional and organisational 
aspects of universities, not really about teaching problems . 

In this context tlie recent Act setting up the University of Calabria constitutes a notable 
exception. In comparison with other legislation it is a step forward. Particular attention has been 
paid to relations between the university and the region and to the demands of pure and applied 
research. It has also been explicitly laid down that the teachers are to be trained by new metliods 
in a deparmient of educarion. 

We would add that parliament has still to vote on two further bills dealing with the 
universities (see section 3 . 1) . 

1.2 ' Co-operation between researchers and decision-maker s • . 

The influence of research workers and other specialists on die choice of national educational 
policy calls for study at the various levels at which it is exercised. 

■jrhese levels are three: the wooing and guiding of public opinion; tlie popularising of ideas 
and^ritical preparatory work through associations, parties and trade unions; and finally the 
authorities empowered to deal with proposals which call for policy decisions by the executive;- 

The forming of publi c opinion - \ , 

* The very rapid development of school structures in Italy has evoked considerable interest 
among the public. The mass media are generally quite interested in school problems, and these 
are discussed both by journalists specialising in the subject and by well-known researchers. In 
generaiii the part played by research workers through mass media is more in die. nature of a contribution 
to' the discussion of political and social topics than an attempt to broadcast and jxipulafise significant 
research conclusions. , . 

, ... -94- : . • ■ • ■ ■. . • 
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Participation by specialists in cultura U politic al and trade union organisations 

Specialists and research workers usually play a major. part in determining general trends 
and siM^cific activities in cultural organisations, trade unions and political parties". The 
specialists make a decisive contribution to policy-making through their activities in the parties , 
(particularly in their respective educational sections, or "Uffici Scuola*"),^ where they work with 
teachers," members of parliament, trade union representatives, ministry officials and party 
leaders. . . 

This method of establishing trends in educational policy has both advantages and 
disadvantages. One positive aspect, for example, is the interaction thus created between research 
or. the one hand and political and legislative activity on trie other. The same applies to the 
discussions which go on between the specialists and others* involved in the complex political 
set-up from which the "Uffici Scuola" spring.. Hov^cver, sometimes the specialists themselves 
come to neglect the technical aspects of the problems with which they are qualified to deal . / 
and devote all their attention to the political debate. 

Partici pation by speciairsts in official public bodies 

Quite frequently specialists and research workers are members of official bodies and 
committees . . 

The supreme advisory body in raatt^s of education is the High Council (Consiglio Superiore). 
ft has three sections, for university education,, secondary education and primary education. Normally 
each section works on its own, but the Council holds a plenary meeting to consider questions of a 
general nature which concern all the different brapches of education or some reorganisation of the 
school system. The Chairman of the Council is the Minister of Education; some of its members 
are elected by the different categories of teachers and others are appointed by the Minister. Thus 
it is within the Council that these specialists and research workers who form part of it have an 
opportunity of exercising influence, though it may be somewhat limited, over decisions on 
educational policy. 

In addition, where necessary, ad hoc committees are set up to produce proposals or plans 
for action. The committees are not formed exclusively. of specialists, but also include civil servants 
and politician; . The most significant example of co-operation between tliese groups is to be 
found in the work of the National Committee of Enquiry into the Situation and Development of 
Education in Italy (Commissione nazipnale d'indagine sullo stato e lo sviluppo delU pubblica 
istriizioiie in i^aliaj. I'his Committee worked i'rom 196.2 to 1963. Its final report was a model 
of commitment to reform and of suict rigour in its working methods. Aho:her example is the 
committee which was set up to study a plan to reform upper secondary education, which completed 
its r.-. ;I< in 1971 and produced very detailed and comprehensive comparative studies in the national 
and ini'*<rnational contexts. For some years ther6 has also been a committee for the authorisation 
and control of experiments in upper secondary education (Commissione per I'autorizzazione ed 
il controllo delle sperimentazioni a livello secondario superiore) . A further committee supervises 
experiments in extending the courses offered by vocational training establishments (see 1 .3) . 
In the Institute of Economic Planning Studies (Istituto di studi per la programmazione economica) 
research workers and specialists also take part in preparing and drafting the national economic plan, 
insofar as educational problems are concerned . So far co-operation between specialists and official 
bodies has produced good results as regards analyses of situations and the drafting of documents . On 
the other hand, their real influence on the basic decisions, that is to say on policy choices and 
. parliamentary bills, has been fairly limited . 
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Educarion centres (centri didattici) . , 

, The national education centres have an intermediate function in guidance and research. 
Their titles indicate their particular functions - they may either deal with a particular level of 
schooling (the Primary Schools Centre, the Technical and Vocational Training Schools Centre etc.) 
or with a special type of problem (the School-Family Relations and Educational Guidance Centre). 
There is abo the European Education Centre (Centro Europeo dell* Educazione) in the Villa Falconieri, 
near Frascati (Rome), which plays a major role in research and information in the field of new 
educational techniques. Nevertheless, the activities of these centres remain fairly limited. Since , 
they have no regular research workers of their own they call on specialists from schools and 
universities. The staff is generally comffosed of teachers seconded from schools. _ 

1 . 3 Researchers* collaboration at the local level with teachers, admin istrat ors and 
parents 

We noted in Section 1. 1 that the Italian education system is' characterised by its centralisation 
which makes it very difficult to introduce any complete range of major changes if these originate 
from the grass roots. We also mentioned the possibility of setting in motion a decentralisation 
process in school management. 

* - . ' — ^ . ■ . . 

Nevertheless, there are in fact opportunities for diverging from the central school model 
in several branches. For the sake of conciseness we shall confine ourselves to dealing v/ith the 
pre -school sector, simply mentioning in passing-^hat some noteworthy ventures have been made in 
other sectors, for example in vocational tfa^ining, which is tlie responsibility of regional governments, 
and university education. Work is carried out by various study and research organisations such as 
CNITE (Centro Nazionale Italiano Tecnologie Educative), CENSIS (Centro Studi Investimenti 
Sociali), ISVET (Istituto per gli studi su Ho Sviluppo Economico e il ftogresso Tecnico (ij) and, of 
course, university institutes. 



The pre-school establishments are still to a great exierit administered by private organisations. 
In 1969, of a total of 46, 158 teachers, only 17, 108 were employed in state or municipal schools, 
the others were all in private schools. In the last few years a great deal of research has been done 
into the problem of pre-schooi education, and tliis has brought to the fore tlie need for early 
schooling to mitigate the effects of the conditioning factors in cur society, which chiefly handicap 
'children from poor and culturally deprived backgrounds. The increased awareness of such problems 
-has stiiHulated lively debate, aided by the outlook prevailing in research.. Consequently, thanks 
to ministerial action a number of innovations have been made in pre-school establishments, but 
such ventures have only spread in certain regions of Italy. 

In the nursery school field the research and educational work done by the Montessori 
Foundation is 6f major importance. The Foundation administers a wide network of educational 
institutions based on the Montessori method while at the same time committ^d to research schemes 
aimed at constant modernisation of methods. 

1,4 Contribution of research to reform in the classroom 

The lively nature of the debates on the educational problems mentioned above has 
undoubtedly influenced many of the decisions of the legislative and executive powers. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to assess to what extent research shaped these decisions and how 
far ihey were determined by de facto situations where out-dated forms of organisation had proved 



(1) National Centre for Educational Technology; Centre for the Study of Social Investment; 
and the Institute fc5 the Study of Economic Development and Technical Progress. 
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inadequate. Attempts were made to remedy inadequacies by applying the ideas pui forward in 
comparative studies and in consultations with policy and school management specialists. We 
will here mention some reforms in which the contribution of people directly involved in research- 
was a determining factor. 

The prc'^school l evel 

" ■ ' ■ 

. The Act setting up state nursery schools represents a practical synthesis of the main 
niethodological" indications arrived at in research. The studies carried out by tlic Institute of 
Psychology of the National Research Council and as part of the lARD (Identificazionc e 
assistenza ragazzi dortati(l)) programme deserve special mention. The Act makes specific 
provision for the heed to eliminate socio-cultural conditioning factors, and above all takes into 
account the importance of linguistic ability when developed through suitable uaining at a very 
early age. Social integration plays a great part in the harmonious development of a child's 
expressive and creative faculties. In many respects in fact tlie Act is more progressive than the 
actual setting in which the Italiau school system, finds itself, having regard to the relatively low 
level of teacher training (see 1. \) and the hitherto very limited intervention of the state in^this 
. sector . . In any event the school development plan now being drawn up provides for a considerable 
increase in state intervention at nursery school level, at tlie same time taking into account the 
results of some special projects which are to be carried out under strict scientific supervision; 
These projects are specifically concerned wu.h eliminating socio-cultural conditioning at an early 
age, but it is difficult to foresee when they will eater the operational stage, 

ftimary schools 

The institutional organisation of primary schools has become fairly entrenched over the 
years. However, this does not mean that some of the ideas put forward by research have not been 
taken up, but it has been done in fits and starts and often with tremendous differences from one 
school to another, or even from one class to another within the same school. A major point 'ortli 
noting is the decrease in the number of pupils held back a year, which is a result of better 
definition and more flexible interpretation of the aims of compulsory schooling. The abandonment 
of old analytical methods for syncretic and integrated methods in teaching children to read is a 
a reform worthy of interest Great importance is attached to tlie possibility of initiating children 
to modern niathemaiics at an early age, especially to the theory of sets. Remarkable advances 
have beeii made in teaching through active learning methods, as much in the heuristic aspects 
and in self-expression as in those aspects relating to group dynamics. 

Low er secondary schools 

We have already said something on this point in section 1.1. We would add that the 
standardisation of lower secondary education (three years) was preceded by a fairly comprehensive 
s tries of experiments carried out by the Italian Education Centre for Secondary Education (Centro 
didattico nazionale per Tistruzione secondaria) . The reform also took into account some significant 
elements of pre-adolesccnt psychology and educational sociology . 

i!i?££i secon d a ry_schoqls^ ; 

The main change in the organisation and. arrangement of secondary studies, introduced . 
with the help of many university specialists in education, particularly in testing, was the reform 
of the school leaving examinations . . The regulations previously in force dated from 1923, when 
the reform bearing the name of the philosopher and then minister, Giovanni Gentile, was 



(I) Identification and encouragement of gifted children. 
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introduced. The regulations had been greatly modified since their original drafting, but were 
chiefly based on oral expression in secondary studies . Moreover, according to this concept, tlie 
final examinations were designed to test identical studies, owfhg^to the requirement for uniform 
preparation of young people throughout the country and of equality ;;of conditions between public 
and private schools . In view of the fact of mass schooling, ihe new arrangements for the holding 
of school leaving.examinations are designed to test the pupil's general level of education and his 
powers of critical analysis and synthesis, without attaching major importance to the extent of his 
knowledge of any particular subject, * During the years following implementation of this reform, 
committees of specialists have studied statistics on the results of the examinations held according 
to '{he new procedures. In 1070, as part of tlie lEA - UNESCO project, wide-scale systematic 
surveys were carried out on a representative sample of the population on a national geographical 
baiis , Specialises also played an important part in indicating basic requirements of upper secondary 
education. An ad hoc committee drew up a document which to a great extent was based on the 
opinions of international experts and which constituted a critical study of certain structural models of an 
education system. It is very significant that this committee, whilst expressing a preference for 
the fully comprehensive system, also stressed the need for gradual adaptation on the basis of a 
broad range of experiments subject to scientific supervision . 

As to the planned reform of upper secondary education which is being studied by parliament, 
we would refer to the appropriate part of section 1.1 above. 

Higher education 

. We have already pointed out that the debate on higher education was chiefly concerned with 
political and social topics. Nevertheless, som.e points made by research workers were widely 
publicised. In particular, it has become appai"*-nt that the organisation of educational research 
needs to be strengthened, partly with a view to ini proving the training and retraining of teachers. 
The need to re -appraise the traditional role of universities and for them to devote themselves to 
the promotion of permanent education has also been emphasised. 

At present, several efforts are being made to modernise teaching methods, with especial 
recourse to audio-visual aids, computers and television. Experiments with closed-circuit broad- 
casts have been carried out in the Faculty of Medicine in the University of Itome. At tlie Automation 
Institute in Rome experiments are being carried out on computer-assisted teaching. 

See Section 3. 1 for the two bills on universities, • ^ 

( , ; ■ 

1.5 M ain obstacles to a greater impact of research o n tlie classr oo m ^ ' 

The reasons for the limited influence of research on the classroom in Italy are many and 
varied. Historical and cultural factors, as well as factors l;nked to the basic organisation ot'''i:'^:i;', 
educational research in Italy, are involved. 




Historical and cultural factors 



Italian culture, particularly in this century, has been marked by a clear division between 
theory and practice. The former has been considered superior to the latter. For a long time tlie 
hierarchy of knowledge prevented technology from being seen as a practical expression of , 
intelligence which was necessarily closely linked to the rate of development of tlieoretical work. 
From an educational point of view, this division meant that for a longtime - let us say, up to the 
beginning of the fifties - no-one would consider pedagogics as a science, not even a science of 
education dealing with the techniques (and now with the technology) of teaching. It was felt 
. that the teacher needed above all to know the subject he was teaching, and insufficient stress 
was placed on his need for technical preparation for his profession . For a long time - and this 
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attitude is still ingrained in many teachers • it was held that the essential point in the teaching 
process was the moment of cultural communication. New attitudes in educational science have 
first had to contend witb the existing situation. In fact the traditional model is still crucial: 
it serves as the basis' for teacher training. Thus it is often quite impossible to communicate the 
results of research to schools for the simple lack of a common, language. As we have said, 
teachers are merely required to have cultural education, and they are not at the same time 
given psychological, sociological or educational preparation. 

The organi sation of educational research . 

Only a small number of research workers Ln a few universiaes or non-university bodies 
engage in educatioJial research. The National Research Council, which by its statutes is 
responsible for the de^relop^lent of pure and applied research, has no institute or laboratory 
concerned with educational problems. At present schemes are merely under study. The section 
of the National Research Council which deals with educational sciences abo covers history, 
pliilology and philosophy. In the circumstances, it is difficult to establish effective 
co-operati')n between schopb and research workers. The only Couicil body v;hich carries 
<!>j^^oiit research that concerns education is the Institute of ftychology. 

A working party has been set up in the -Institute to study the processes of learning, and 
this has led to research on a high level linked to similar programmes in otlier countries, 

1.6 Researchers and educational experiments 

In the preceding section we mentioned that links between the school and "research are 
fairly weak . Consequently the part played by research workers in projects in the schools is still 
small. We would, however/ mention a few local situations, paving the way for a more 
integrated plan of action, and which suggest above ail the emergence of closer lin^s between 
research and actual teaching. Experiments in standardising the first two-year cycle of upper 
secondary education, approved and supervised by the Ministry of Education, are being carried 
' out in the Val d*Aosta, at Milan, at Rovereto and at Rome. Several regional authorities have 
set tn motion experiments for the establishment of ''school districts" and whole-day schools. 
These experiments and others which for the sake. of conciseness we shall not mention here, are 
successful insofar as a major part is played by specialists, who ensure that the experiments are 
carried.out correctly, particularly with regard to systematic analysis of data whereby the 
effectiveness of the projects can be ascertained. 

However, these are still only isolated activities, feasible thanks to favourable 
circumstances such as the presence of particularly enlightened local government officers, 
' universities prepared to co-operate etc. 

1.7 Faniili arisation of student and practising teacher s witli educational research 

Arrangements for keeping teachers culturally and educationally up-to-date are made by 
. the Ministry of Education. Courses are organised by the directorates concerned or by the 
school inspectorates (Provvcditorati agli Studi) in co-operation with the education centres 
and university staff. '^However, the percentage of teachers directly involved is still very low. 
Retraining courses do not.always assess reaching methods; sometimes they are merely lectures 
on cultural subjects.' Otherwise, teachers wishing to keep up-to-date can simply read reviews 
and other scientific or popular publications. • 

As to" university students who will probably go into teaching, in most cases they receive 
no organised information, but merely have access to the publications in university libraries 
and recourse to their own initiative. Most young teachers go into secondary/schools without 
any more information than their personal memories of their experience as students. However 
new standards have been laid dpv/n for the teaching certificate (abilitaziphe airinsegnamento). 
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This is no longer awarded on the results of an examination in the subjects taught but after 
a course devoted to the educational sciences. Here tlicre have been serious problems in 
finding a sufficient number of people qualified to teach the educational sciences. ^ 

1.8 Ration alisation and cost-saving through research * ' 

The possibility of reducing tlie cost of education by rationalising its organisation has so 
far-only been considered from a theoretical point of view. To put such a plan into effect, even 
experimentally and. on a small scale, would require tremendous technical know-how and 
qualified teaching staff. One method which might be used would be to generalise self-teaching 
procedures using modern instruction techniques. However, the present situation is not at all 
satisfactory. Investment in modern audio-visual aids for schools (overhead projectors, 
projectors, recorders, closed circuit television etc.) has not always been productive, 
since the teachers do not always know how to use ihem. Their use presupposes that tlie teacher 
is able to relinquish his individualism and to engage in team work involving the production of 
software. The school set-up in its present form is not conducive to such an approach. 

i ■ . • 

1.9 The role of educational research at post-secondA-y level 
Please see sections 1.1, 1.4, and 3.1. . / 1 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

2.1 Promotion, plan ni ng and financing, of educational research 

At national level there is no co-ordination of educational research. The Board of tlie 
National Research Council is at the moment studying the problem of co-ordinating the various 
committees in the field of education. The step taken by the Ministry of Education to make a 
survey of university and non-university research bodies can be seen as a stimulus in this matter. 
As part of the activities of the Council of Europe*s Council for Cultural Co-operation, the 
Italian Ministry of Education will be publishing information every two years on research 
carried out in Italy ^ ' 

Educational research is paid for in part by the Ministry of Education, either directly ■ 
or indirectly, and by the National Research Council, various government departments, private 
industry; etc. In most cases payments -are relatively small. . . 

2.2 Expenditure 

In The national education budget for 1973, 3,500 million lire were set aside to cover 
the cost of: 

- studies, enquiries, statistical surveys and research concerning teaching and 
educational technology; 

- participation in studies, training and experiments carried out in co-operation 
with national and international bodies; 

. - participation, through contributions and subsidies to universities and to other 
bodies and establishments under the supervision of the Ministry of Education, 
in the cost of studies, enquiries, statistical surveys and research into 
education carried out by them. 
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The budget has se/eral othcf expenditure heads which can be deemed in part 
appropriated to educational research and development, for example: 

-.contributions to the running expanse of the education centres (cenai 
' didattici): 34 million lire; . 

- expenditure on the running of state nursery schools and on other measures 
for miiigating socio-cuUural handicaps of young children, for the making 
and broadcasting of school television programmes by the Italian Radio and 
Television network by agreement with the Ministry of Education, etc , : 
5,600 million lire ; ^ 

- the cost of retraining teaching and administrative staff (central and local) 
working in schools: 12,500 million lire; • 

- scholarships for educational and scientific uaining: 6,400 million lire; 

r. - the promotion of information and guidance activities for secondary school 
^pupils: 2, 000 million ^lire . 

2,3 Priorities' 



Since there is no overall co.-ordinaiioii, it is difficult to say which sectors really have 
priority'. Some general idea, atj least, is given by the "Schools Development Plan*'. This 
provides for a series oi special s^:hemes* in the nursery school sector, experiments with whole-, 
day primary and lower secondary schools, experimental reorganisation at tlie upper secondary 
level and the introduction of new teaching methods. Once the guidelines, given in the plan 
are implemented they will presumably stimulate research in these sectors, 

2 A Dissemination of information 

Information is disseminated through reviews, books, lectures, seminars and retraining 

C9urscs. 

The Ministry of Education collects and periodically i>ends out informaiion'bn educational 
research, Tliere are no other sources of information apart from a few popularised versions put 
out by the Education Centres, the RAf-TV and, in the educational technology sector, the 
CNITE. 

■ . ■ ■ \ ■ '. 

t . ■■ ■ 

2.5 Impact of research on educational developm ern^nd in novation 
Please see^ Section 1,4. . 



•. FUTURE DEVEUOFMENTS 



3.1 Trends and new measures 



The Council of Ministers recently adopted two bills on universities . If they are approved 
by parliament, tremendous opportunity for development will be opened up in all branches of 
research, including of course educational research. The bills provide for manifold innovations 
in the sector with which we are dealing, including the following: 
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- The esublislim\cni in the universities of departments (dipariimenti) which, 
with ilie councils for degree courses (consigli di corso di laurea), will replace 

^ ' the present faculties and will constitute the basic structure for scientific 
research in universities. They will also organise the scientific and teaching 
activities for the research doctorate (do ttora to di ricerca). . 

- The creation of research doctorates, to be awarded as a recognition of 
scientific and educational research. They will be awarded by the dep. ^^^ent 
to those who, after obtaining a degree or on the basis of an equivalent foreign 
qualification, have carried out studies or research for at least four years and 
achieved original scientific results acknowledged by a special commission, 

- The award, by annral public competitive examination, of 2,000 scientific 
and educational training scholarships (assegni per b formazione scientifica e 
didattica) fotifour-year periods to research workers who graduated not more 
than two years before the'date of announcement of the examination. In addition 
to specific prijects which the department will assign to them, the scholarship- 
holders will be expected to attend tJie courses for the research doctorate. They . 
will spend at least one semester but not more than one year at a foreign 
university. During that part of tlie^course, the scholarship will be increased 

by 507o. At the end of tlieir educational training tlie scholarship*holders will 
be required to spend at least r//o days a week giving individual guidance to 
students and taking part in practical exercises » Young research workers ''^bo 
have already obtained their research doctorate may, if they so desL»' become 
secondary school teachers. - | 

- The creation of a uniform system of university teaching posts with only two 
categories: full professor (prof esso re ordinario) and associate professor 
(professore associato) . They will be allowed full scientifi^^i and teaching 
freedom, but niturally their activities will be in harmony with the research 
carried out by the department and will be co-ordinated as regards educational 
aspects with the guidelines given by the council for degree courses. They will 
also have at their disposal tlie funds and resources necessary for carrying out 
their activities. » 

! 

Intensified European co-operation 



No information. 
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1. THE ROLE O: RESEARCH ^ 

1.1 S rKcial characteristics of the Dutch education system which affect the role that 
educational research plays in it ^ 

Information on the structure of and legislation on Dutch education is to be found, fn 
"School System in the Netherlands" and ^'University Education in the Netherlands *,\ For further 
, information see Chapter IV and Appendix 1 of the OECD report entitled "Educational Policy , ^ 
and Planning, Netherlands" ( Paris 1967). . 

The Dutch education systern is characterised by a considerable degree of freedom and 
autonomy, which is attributable to the fact that the various religious denominations claim their 
' own responsibility for education and to the concomitant principle that the State must refrain 
, from undue Interference, The State fbces certain standards relating to structural matters, 
\ curricula, school buildings, teachers' qualifications, etc», but. otherwise educational institutions , 
are free to use their own teaching methods. The role of research in Dutch education should be ' 
/ ^ viewed in this context, schools and universities possessing a considerable measure of freedom in deciding 
whether or not to ytilise educational research findings., This, of course, is not to say tliat research 
does not affect education in the Netherlands. To assulme this to be the case would be to underestimate 
the initiative of the schools and universities themselves and the activities of the three national 
pedagogical centres and the regional centres set up to support innovation in this field, which 
pass on research results to the educational establishments, 

1.2 Co-operation between researchers and decision*makers 

A distinction must be made between quantitative and qualitative research. Quantitative 
research is undertaken with a view to determining quantitative needs, forecasting numbers of 
pupils and teachers, selecting sites for specific types of school, etc. It is carried out by non- 
acadernic institutions such as; 

- the Central Statistical Office 

- the social study institutes run by the national umbrella organisations of the 
various religious communities , 

- the Central Planning Bureau \^ 

- the Research and Planning Department of the Ministry of Education and Science. 

These institutions are represented on the Planning Procedure Committee, set up in 1966 to 
advise the Minister on the establishment of new secondary schools. The Committee came into 
being in response to the new Secondary Education Act, which outlines procedures and quantitative 
criteria for the establishment of such schools. 

Quantitative research relating to university planning has been carried out up to the present 
by the universities themselves and by a permanent committee of the Academic Council, the Committee 
for Statistical Research (otherwise known as the*Dalmulder Committee). Research of this kind will 
shortly be delegated to tlie Educational Planning Office currently being set up within the framework 
of a new planning system for post-secondary education devised by a firm of consulunts. 
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Qualitative research, whichtoncerns the contexr/methods and structure, of education, is 
carried out byjseveral institutions^in particular pedagogical, psychological and sociological 
insututes attached to universities. It is co-ordinated by tlie Foundation for Educational 
Research (FER), set lap by the Minister in 1965 to deal with research policy other thari that 
relating to fundamental research and university education research, co-ordinated in a different 
'way. It'is generally ielt that the FER should give more attention to research that* is relevant 
to the national educational policy . . 

.The FER's sphere'of activity has recently been widened to include co-ordination of the 
resear.ch forming part of the work carried/but by the non-governmental committees for the 
development of curricula; and of educational experiment: requiring the assistance of research 
institutes, which also evaluate them . A special body, the Committee for Educational ' 
Experinients (CEE) consisting of officials of the Ministry of Education and Science and of the 
FERj^was'set up in 1972 for this category of experiment. It advises the Minister on the merits 
of proposed experiments and on their compatibility with the Minister's policy. If the Minister's 
^iecision is favourable, the research institute 'concerned receives a grant through the FER, which 
superyisesjhe scientific aspects of the experiment. ' 

1.3 Researchers* collaboration at the local level with teachers, administrators and 
parents _ - 

' Collaboration of this kind is usual where experiments are involved . A distinction should \ 
be made here between two kinds of experiments, namely school experiments and the educational 

"experiments referred, to in 1.2 above. The forhier are not supported by research in the narrow . 

^- sense of the word, are not evaluated scientifically, and are more numerous than those belonging 
to the second category. By and large, they are small^s'cale experiments undertaken by staff 
and parents on their own intitiative, who in some cases' request the assistance of regional and 
national pedagogical centres. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 

Fpr the second type of experiment, application must be made to the Committee' for • 
"Educational Experiments . If :the application is approved the educatiorial establishment (Concerned 
can avail itself of a special structure serving all experiments in a given educatiorial sector and 
.consisting of various facilities ill the fields of research, development and innovation^. ;With the 
aid^of that structure the establishment develops a plan outlining the goals of the experiment, 
the way it'will be conducted and the role, of research (in the narrow sense of the word) in the 
implementation and evaluation of the experiment. ' The; expectation is that this type of experimen 
will yield useful data for policy decisions relating to the restructuring of primary and secondary .. 
education and to the structure of the new types of education for young people in employment. 

1,4- Contributio n of research to r ei form in the classroom' u 

n may be assumed that some research findings are. generally iadopted ei±er on the 
initiative of the national and regional centres for innovation or on the initiative of the schools 
themselves, though this is difficult to specify . ' . _ 

Another way in^which research can influence classroom activities is by strengthening 
the relationship between research and. national educational policy . This has been the effect 

,^pf the establishment of the FERXl965)^and ijhe CEE (1972), iioiiher of which have however been 
in existence long enough for concrete results of. general significance for education as a whole 
to have been obtained. This course will in time pro.ve its value. From the point of view of 

"policy, special significance is attached to he part playedi>y--x^search in the educriiional 
ejipcfijnents referred to above, which are ejxpected to yield fresh iBens-oc^ediication which may 
be adopted gerierally. . 
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1 . 5 Main obstacTes to a greater impact of research on the classroom 

■ An entire report could be devoted to this question. Here, however, we can do no more 
than indicate the principal obstacles: 

- Muth educate'P^l research is of an entirely theoretical nature, which makes it 

. inapplicable td'^iifissroom activities. , ' 

: '^^ ■ /-v.; . ■ ^ 

- Experience has shown tYiai research findings suitable for putting into practice cannot 

be transferred direct to the school. Though some teachers aro interested in innovation, 
others are,n6t, or at least not sufficiently . This fact plus the heed for supplementary / 
staff training means that the findings must first be lested-on a limited scale with a 
• view to their effect on the school and the staff and to their consequences within the 
. /Context of national educational policy. This testing phase is referred to as "experimental 
/. innovation**. , '. 

- the application of research finding? requires the intensive support of innovation 

/ • specialists. It is generally considered that support of this kind cannot be provided 
by three national pedagogiial'centres, for which reason the Ministry is currently • 
encouraging the construction of a network of regional centres for educational 
innovation and the individual guidance of pupils with learning difficulties. . 

- The dissemination of research results will be niore effective after the establishment of 
a sound educational planning system designed to co-ordinate such results and to 
utilise them as the basis for plans relating to education in the future . For some years 
past a planning system foe post-secondary education has been in process cf preparation 
(see 1/2) . This machinery will gradually be extended to policy-making for' primary 
and secondary education as well. ^ 

1.6 Researchers jnd educational experiments, 

,See 1.2 and 1,3 above, notably the references to the GEE and educational experiments. 
In addition to Ministry of Education and FER officials, -the GEE also includes observers from the 
three national pedagogical centres and from the Education Gouncil. It is engaged in drawing 
up rules and procedures to foster the collaboration of all institutions concerned with experiments 
of this kind, including schools, national and regional institutes engaged in research, development 
and innovation, the FER, the Minis^try, the schools inspectorate, etc. Though this task has not 
yet been completed, there is corisiderable activity with experiments relating to educatiori for 
yoiing people (aged 15-18) in employment. A national service saucture, representing the . 
various branches of research, development and innovation required for the support and evaluation 
of these experiments is currently being set up. At rhe centre of this structure is the Implementation 
Group, consisting of educational specialists, which is responsible for the day-to-day guidance- 
of local experiments. Another group to be set up, the Research Group, will contain represertatives 
of various scientific institutes and/will assist in the setting up and implementation of experiments. 
This will entail, inter alia, fornxulating research problems and evaluating the progress and results 
of those experiments. The group will report its conclusions to the FER, the GEE and the Ministry 
and wiU play a major part in deliberations regarding the. generalisation of successful experiments. . 

The various parts of. the service structure will work in close co-operation, particularly 
the Research Group and the Implemenution Group, to both of which those carrying out local 
experiments Crin express their wishes. Their collaboration is essential if the maximum use 
15 to be made of the available research facilities, though at the same time it is realised that 
the independence of research projects must also be guaranteed. 

There are plans for a similar service structure for experiments in other educational sectors. 
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Reference is again "made lo the fact that both educational e>;periments and school 
experiments are conducted in the Netherlands, and that the latter are not supported and 
evaluated by research. It is not unusual for schools to seek to avail themselves of the facilities 
of the^ regional or national innovation centres or of the" committees for the development of 
curricula. Requests for financial or legal aid with such experiments are assessed by an experiments . 
workirig group consisting of officials of the Ministry. 

1.7^ Familiarisation of student and practising teachers with educational research 

Research findings are channelled to schools in general and to teachers in particular in 
several ways: 

- Publications. of research institutes or researchers, the national pedagogical centres, etc.; 

- Articles in educational reviews and teachers* journals and via the Ministry of Education's 
libr,3ry and docuweniduon systew which is available to all wishing to use it; 

- Excerpts from research reports and articles, notably those produced during the past 
. two years by the -Committee for Documentation on Educational Research under the 

title of "Research Documentation" - recipients include teacher training institutions; 

• ' • ■ . • . ■. ' ■ .■ ■ ^ : • 

- "0 - 4", a journal established some two years ago containing information. on. the 
activities' of the FER, the three national pedagogical centres, the regional centres 
for innovation and the committees for the development of curricula; 

- Radio and television broadcasts; . 

• Teacher training and refresher courses run by the pedagogical centres and university 
and other institutes. ' Though some progress has been made during the past year, 
communication between research organisations and teachers is still in need of 
improvement. Refresher courses in particular and the possibilities offered by 
radio and television require niore attention. ' * . . 

1.8 Rationalisation and cost saving thioufih research o 

Education innovation also implies rationalisation of the substance (curricula, methods, 
organisation, etc.) of education. We would refer in this context to the answer to 1.3 above. 
Generally speaking,, it is difficult to point to concrete effects of research on the rationalisation 
of educatioa, even though We feel sure that it stimulates rationalisation. 

A similar answer must be given as regards the effects pf the quantitative research- referred 
to in 1.2 above. Quantitative research has undoubtedly contributed to rationalisation and cost 
saving, notably in the establishment of new secondary schools and in university planning, though 
here again we can give no specific examples. The rapid rise in the cost of education has made it 
clear that a great deal more attention must be devoted to the problem pf efficiency and cost saving, 
and awareness of this fact is growing both within the Ministry and elsewhere. Educational and 
economic research should throw these problems into sharper relief. ' By utilising the results of such 
research the planning system now in process ui" preparation (see 1^^) could ccnLiibute to a more 
rational approach to the financial priorities in education, ' 
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1.9 ' The role of educational research- at post-secondary level . 

The study reform planned at the 'post-secondary level relates to two points; the 
restructuring of university education and; the integration of university education with higher 
vocational. education , 

A Government Commission (known as the Fbsthumus Commission) was set up in 1967 
to study the object ives,, /functions and sujicture of university education. Parliament is .to 
consider the Commission's recommendations this year. An important aspect of the discussion 
■ is the time required to complete a degree course. The second point, the integration of 
university education with higher vocational education, is currently receiving the attention 
of several committees on which research :organisations are also represented. ^ 



2. " GENEP^L FRAMEWORK 

2 , 1 Promotion, planning and financ i ng of educational research 

The Ministry has delegated the greater part of the promotion, planning and co-ordination 
of educational rC^^earch and development to a number of institutions, the most important of which 
are: 

- the FER( the planning arid financing of educational research, including the 
research entailed by development work) . See 1.2; 

' The Co-ordination, Documentation and Information Cenae for Research on 
University Education, which was established by the Academic Council in ; 
1969 to co-ordinate research on university education; 

- The Netlierlands Organisation for the Advancement of Pure Research, which 
provides grants for fundamental research in all disciplines; 

- The principal bodies active in. the field of development, which include the 
three national pedagogical centres, the -regional innovation and guidance centres, 
the committees for the development of curricula (relating largely to secondary 

. education) and the Foundation for the Development of School Tests.. These ' 
institutions enjoy a large measure of autonorny in planning and organising 
their activities. 



Educational research is'^financed in three ways: / 

. ■ ■ . ■ ; .■ ■■ ■■ : ■,. ■. ; ■ ■ .■ \^ ■/ , ■ • 

- via the Ministry, which finances virtually the full research budgec 6f 
university institutes and bureaux; j-- 

- via PER grants; ' \ . 

■ . - via the Netherlands Organisation for the Advancement of Piire Research, 
which is- itself financed by the central audiori ties. / 

■ The Ministry finances the greater part of the development Work underuken by the 
committees for the development of curricula and the national pedagogical centres. The regional 
centres for innovation and guidance are largely financed at the locallevel, though in recent * 
years some have been partly financed by the Ministry, • -^rw ■ 
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2,2 Expenditure 



"Are figures regularly available on actual or estimated total national expenditure on 
educational R & D? If the answer is **yes**, please indicate the percentage of total educational 
expenditure devoted to educational R & D in ISTl and 1972*H (questionnaire). 

Though some data is available, this question cannot be answered in full, owing to a 
lack of detailed information on the substantial amount of educational research financedjrom 
the universities* budgets and on the cost of the educational research financed by the Netherlands 
Organisation for the Advancement of Pure Research. Nor is i: possible to indicate the. percentage 
of the total educational expenditure devoted to educational research and development.^^he Ox. 
following table gives an approximate idea of the situation. 



Funds for educational research and development (in millions of 






expenditure • 


approved 
for 1972 


estimate 
for 1973 


Research projects financed via 
the FER ' 


approx. 4.G 


approx. 7.6 


approx. 9.0 


National and region a I pedagogical " 
centres (including experiment and 
training costs) 




28.0 


^ " , 30.5 


Educational experiments (1) 


0.07 


1:2 


17.8 


Teacher training 


" 6.5 


" 11.6 


15.7 


Foundation for the Development of 
"School Tests 


1.5 


2.9 


4.4 


Total 


30.2 


- 51.3 


- 77,4 


Total budget of tlie 
Ministry of Education 


" 7,550 


" 8,880 „ 


" 10. 067 



2.3 



Priorities 



As stated above, the Minister delegated the financing, co*ordination and stimulation of the 
greater part of educational research to the FER on its establishment in 1965. Its sphere of activity 
has recently been extended to cover the financing and co-ordination of the research aspects of 
development work (see 1.2) . The Doard of the FER consists of representatives of educational 
research institutes, of the national pedagogical centres, and of one representative of the Ministry . 
Applications for. financial assistance for lesearcji projects are assessed by the Board, which may. seek 
the advice of external specialists. It has a p^nsiderable measure of autonomy in its decision-making 
and all represenL'itives of the Ministry have the right of veto], With regard to the policy aspects of 



(1) Excluding the figure for school experiments, for which the Ministry disburses large 
sums for extra teachers, etc. 
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applications and the "establishment of priorities, it should be noted thai xt^ Board is aware 
of the importance of co-ordinating research policy with tlie priorities contained in the Minister's 
policy, the value attached by ilic Ministry to tlie stimulation of educational research is 
apparehtjrom the growth of tlie FER hiilgct. 

•Consequent upon the widening of the FER's terms of reference, its secretariat has'"(3rawn 
up a plan providing for the ixogramming of research and development work relating to 4 to 16 
year olds. It contains i number of recommendations to be submitted to the Minister concerning 
the research necessary for the innovation of Dutch education. It is the intention that this plan 
should provide a frame of reference for research policy by ensuring that educational research 
supplies fuller data for policy decisions on the future of education than has hitherto been the case. 

Development isnn the hands of autonomous institutions which are financially supported 
by the Ministry. There is no cenual organisation such as the FER for tlie co-ordination of 
development work, though the need for such co-ordination is becoming sceadily more apparent. 
The Committee for Educational Experiments set up by the Ijvlinistry (see 1.2) is currently forming 
a Steering Group for the Development of Curricula, which will promote and co-ordinate the work 
of the committees for the development of curricula and advise the Minister on matters relating to 
planning and suucture. 



/ 



2.4 Dissemination of information 

(a) ' "How is educational research information disseminated amongst researchers? 

(b) How are administrators arid teachers in the classroom made aware of relevant 
educational research findings? 

(c) How is feedback from the researchers, administrators and teachers to The main 
educational research organisations ensured ? 

(d) How far is research information disseminated to the public at large and to specific 
groups (e.g. parents) which may be interested in the findings? " (qu^^ftionnaire) , 

Concerning (a) and (b) see 1.7. With reference to (a), the financing of research projects 
via the FER is subject to/eporting obligations. Copies of reports of FER-financed research projects 
must be forwarded to the FER, which arranges for the distribution of the findings to researchers, 
including the Committee for Documentation on Educational Research. With regard ta(b), the 
national pedagogical centres and tlie regional centres for innovation and individual pupil guidance 
not only utilise research fiitdings but also pass. them on to the schools. The national and regional 
centres are at present studying the question of defining theii areas of activity, in which context 
the flow of research in forfination is also receiving attention. 

As regards (c), the present feedback of this kind has been insufficient and efforts are now. 
being made to achieve greater co-ordination between research, development and innovation. The 
establishment of the CEE was an important step in this direction. An improved feedback is also 
expected to result frpm the experimental innovation referred to under 1.5 above. 

As for (d), see i;7. 

''•''^ Impact of research on educational development and innovation 

Experience has shown tliat educational innovation requires intensive guidance^ and this 
cannot be provided by the national pedagogical centres. The Ministry has, therefore, embarked 
upon a more "active" policy with regard, to the regional centres for innovation and individual 
pupil guidance in setting up a network of regional and local centres which will be able to 
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provide more intensive support for innovation in the schools. This will niean.tiiat the 
findings of educational research will be put into practice in the classroom. 

\ For further information see 1.5. . 



3, \ FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

\ - . . ; ■ . 

3.1 Trends and new measures " . 

See 1.2 (the broader scope of the FER and its participation in the activities of the more 
rcccnr CEH) and 13.3 (plan providing for tlie programming of research and development work 
relating to' 4 to IG year-olds). See also 1.5, referring to the preparation df a planning system 
for post-secondary education, which will also cover the research aspect of this type of education 
and may thus be expected to influence future research policy. 

3.2 Intensified European co-operation \^ 

See the programme drawn up by the OECD Centre for Educational Research al^ 
Innovation (CERI)v 
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1, TOE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

1.1 Special characteristics of the Norwegian education system which affect the 

r ole ilia t educational research plays in it . . 

The present stage in the development of our educational system started about 1955, 
Primary school, general and vocational secondary schools and teacher training have all gone 
through a series of reforms, which are not yet completed. . 

, It is only fair to state that the reforms have sprung out of a political will and political 
agreement more than from educational or social research. In general, it may be; said that the 
role of the researcher has been to participate with politicians and teachers in the various govern- 
ment committees, and more specifically to follow up tlie experiments designed to lead to reforms 
and report back to central educational authorities how these experiments function, 

1.2 Co-operation between researchers and decision- makers 

The first political goal was to strengthen the primary school and combine the primary 
school (7-14 years of age) and the various lower secondary schools (14-16 years of age) into a 
unified system. It was decided that we should aim at a 9-year compulsory school for all. To 
help implement this idea the National Council for Innovation in Education (NCIE) was established 
under the Law of Experiments in Schools in 1954. It was understood that this Council should 
keep in close contact with international and national educational research^ and also commission 
research in special fields. The Council should report to the educational authorities and to our 
parliament (the Storting) every year. 

Among the questions that to some extent involved research, one might mention; 

- How far should the new school be centralised to give better as well as equal 
opportunities to all? Hr more specifically: does a system of G years of 
decentralised schooling (primary education) t 3 years of centralised school- 
ing (lower secondary education) 6ffer the best opportunities for all? 

- How does daily travel by bus, train or boat affect the pupils? 

- How is a small community affected when it loses - or does not get - its own 
school? 

- How much time should be given in the lower secondary school to general 
subjects and to vocational or technical subjects to make education meaningful 
to youngsters? 

- How should the differentiation system be organised in the low^r secondary school? 
Should the pupils be grouped together according to intellectual capacity or 
according to tneu choice of general and vocational education? Or should they 
not be regrouped at all on entering the last stage of compulsory education? 

It seems possible that educational research might have been able to tell the educational 
authorities and ihe parliamentarians mote about these questions. However, shortage of resources 
did not allow for this research in any depth. On the other hand it was maintained that the 
questions were more of a social and political character, and that the ^inal d\:;cisions should be taken 
by the politicians. 
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After years of experiments in rural and urban districts and several debates in the Stoning 
on the reports, tlie Ministry set up a commiiiee in 1963 to propose a law introducing a 9-year 
school for all.\.The law was finally passed in 1969. 

To develop a common curriculum for the new school and also new leaching material, ii 
was found necessary to engage researchers as well as practising teachers . The common curriculum 
was proposed by a special committee headed by an educational researcher, and the Council for 
Innovation in Education engaged teachers and researchers to develop new materials (mother- tongue, 
foreign languages, mathematics), 

As soon as it was made clear that we should have a 9-year school for all, work was started 
on reforming the upper secondary educational system. Again government committees were set up. 
It was stated that we should have a 3-year upper secondary school, open to all, giving a wide 
variety of choices of general, vocational and technical subjects. It was understood that a certain 
amount of experiments should be carried out, and that educational researchers should be commissioned 
to report how the new system was likely to function , A number of experimental schools were started, 
in urban and rural districts and of various dimensions. Researchers followed up the experiments, which 
included new. structures, new subjects or subject-matter, new combinations of subjects, new teaching 
material, new methods of teaching and learning, new ways of co*operation between teacher and 
students. Conferences were held between practising teachers and researchers, and re^x)rts were written 
to the central educational authorities and the Storting, mostly giving statistical data: differential 
recruitment from socio-economic classes, choice of subjects, hours of work, and response to tiie new 
system. The NCIE acted on these data and adjusted plans and materials. It is now expected that 
the Storting will pass a law on a comprehensive upper secondary school in 1973-74. 

1.3 Rercr . rchers* collaboration at the local level with teachers, administrators an d 
parents 

Please see 1.4 below. 

1.4 Contribution of research to reform in the classroom 

It must be noted that in addition to out law on experiments in schools some of. our, regular . 
school laws include paragraphs about experiments within the school, A teacher or a school may 
submit proposals for innovative activities • tliese proposals are evaluated by the State Council for 
primary and secondary education, and the teacher may be granted a reduction of his teaching load 
to carry through such activity. These innovative activities initiated at school level have assumed 
considerable proportions; they have helped to develop new subjects, new teaching material and 
new working methods in the classroom. A number of these experiments have been carried over to 
■other schools in the country. 

1.5 Main obstacles to a greater impact of research on the classroo m 

No information . ' , 

1.6 R esearchers and educational experiments 

Please see 1.4 ^»lv»ve, 

1.7 Familiarisation of student and practising teachers with educational research 

Teacher training for the former primary school ( 1-7 grade) lasts 2 years following a 12-year 
primary ancj secondary education. There are at present 19 training colleges in the country, 
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It was soon realised that the new 9-ysar compulsory school must lead to a strengthening 
of teacher training. A -government commiitee went to work on this problem, and the training colleges 
submitted a number of proposals for innovative activities. It was generally understood that the 
training period should be lengthened to 3 years, and the problem was how - and to what extent - a 
specialisation in subjects should be built into the training. At present more than 70% of teacher 
training is done on an experimental basis, thus involving the majority of students in a certain 
amount of research and development work. 

In 1973 the Storting passed a law on a 3-year teacher education for the 9-year compubory 
school, stating that an additional fourth year of specialisation is desirable for teaching at lower 
secondary leveU 

US Rationalisation and cost-saving throuj^h research 
No information. 

l.O The role of educatio na l reseaicli at pos t- secondary levej 
No information . - 
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2 . 1 Promotion, planning and financing of educational research 

In 1970 the Ministry got a state grant of one million Kr- to finance school research projects. 
A group of experts, representing researchers, teachers and administrators, was set up to select 
projects and give advice to the Minister, who takes the final decision on priorities. It was possible 
to initiate a number of projects. It was hoped by the group of experts that the state grant would be 
considerably increased over the years, thus enabling the Ministry, on the basis of its advice and of 
the various State Councils, to commission research for the most important parts of the high priority 
projects, liowever, it has not been possible to expand the activities yet. In 1973 the gr^nt is 
2 million Kr,, and the number of ongoing projects is about 20. 

Educational research, as the term has been used up to now, is what might be called applied 
research. It was initiated to help carry through school reforms . 1 

Educational research is also carried out at tlie Universities of Oslo, Bergen and Tronilheim. 
These universities have their own institutes of education; the personnel divides its time beryeen 
teaching and research work according to certain university rules. The personnel is granted funds 
- from the Norwegian Research Council for Science and the Humanities, set up by the government. 
The projects are generally academic and scientific in character, but some also bear on the actual 
situation in the schools. 

2.2 Expenditure ^ 

li is not possible with our way of budgeting to differentiate between the amounts that are 
allocated to experiments and to educational research in the Cdtincils and various government, 
committees, and those allocated to teaching and educational research at university level. 

In 1971 a total sum of about 20 million Kr. was allocated specifically to research and 
development in schoob, and in 1972 about 28 million Ki. 

In addition the institutes of education at the Universities of Oslo, Dergen and Trondheim and 
the Norwegian Research Council for Science and the Humanities carry out a number of educational 
research projects for which the money allocated cannot under the present conditions be specified . 
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2.3 Priorities 

It may be seen from the- preliminary remarks that the priority fields in educational 
research are determined by the reform work based on political agreement. 

The overriding goal is to establish an educational system of equal opportunities for all, 
and to keep up the average level of intellectual and practical ability while extending educational 
opportunities to increasing numbers of students. 

Priority fields are; 

- differentiation methods - pedagogical and organisational 

- integration of handicapped children in ordinary schools 

- teaching material - for individualised and group work 

- study guidance methods 

- assessment methods^ 

- integration of subjects into larger, more meaningful units (social science, 
natural science) , 

- combination of general, vocational and technical subjects into adequate units 

- development of co-operation between all parties in the school society, 

• A" number of research projects are identified by students, teachers and adminisuators and 
reported to the various State Councils. These Councils advise the Ministry on the priority of the 
projects, and a. priority will be laid down in the yearly budgets. The final decision will be 
taken by the Storting. 

2.4 Dissemination of information 

University researchers publish their findings in books and period ideals: the most widely read 
is probably the Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, which is published in English. 

The National Council for Innovation in Education publishes three information series: 

- books giving the results of commissioned work by groups of experts, the ' 
number of, books now being about 30 5 

- reports on ongoing and completed projects written by project leaders or researchers; 

- reports written by teachers participating in the various projects. 

In addition the Council publishes its own periodical giving summaries and interviews. 

The State Councils for primary, secondary and teacher education pul^ish yearly reports^ 
■'on experiments within the schools. 

The Ministry publishes a yearly report on ongoing projects financed by stale grants. 
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The National Council presents a yearly report to the Minlstty, giving research 
findings and summaries of project reports. The Ministry comments on these yearly reports, 
indicating priorities and new fields of research and development, and sends the council's 
report and its comments on to the Storting, whe.e a general debate takes place once a year. 

2.5 Imp act of research on educational development and innovation 

As may be gathered from; the previous remarks, school reforms about which a general 
political agreement is found are prepared by government committees and preceded by a period 
of experimentation. Researchers are invited to take part in the work of the committees and are ^ 
commissioned to follow up the experiments. 

Research initiated at university level often gives rise to discussions among teachers, 
• parents and administrators, and may lead to adjustments in curriciium, differentiation systems 
and evaluation methods » ^ . 

3, FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS I 

3.1 . Trends and new measures « 

Two important measures are at present under consideration* ^, 

^ - Appropriate forms have co be devised for continued innovative work in schools. As 

in the last few years we have got - or shortly will get - new schools laws, there seems to be 
no need for gdvernmenx'co^mittees in the near future, (except one to co-ordinate teacher 
education in the tra'uiing colleges and tlie universities) . The function of the National Council 
for Innovation in Education has up till now been to initiate experiments leading to nationwide 
reforms. The question arises whether this Council should in the future initiate and administer, 
the innovative activities or this responsibility should be placed with each existiiig State Council - 
for primary, secondary and teacher education. No decision has yet been taken. 

- In a country with limited resources and few researchers, it seems evident that a 
co-ordination of educational research efforts is necessary. The Norwegian Research Council 
for Science and the Humanities set up an expert group in 1967 tp deal with this problem, 
and a proposal was submitted in 1968. Up till now no decision has been taken to co-ordinate 
educational research efforts on a governmeri^l level (see para. 2,1). 

- / 

3.2 Intensified European co*'operation / 

/ , ■ - 
It goes without saying that the Ministry is interested in intensified European co-operation 

in this field . / . ■ 

Priority areas Would be: / 
" Pre -school education, 

- Integration of handicapped children into the primary and secondary schools, 

- Adult education, , . 
• The management of innovation in schools. 
Procedures: - ~ . 

- Exchange of information and docurhenution ' 

- Exchange of researchers, / 

- Internaiionai working groups, symposia, etc. 

— \ • • • 
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1, THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

1.1 Special characieristics of the Spanish education system which affect the role 
that educational research pbys in it 

The Educational Science Institutes (Institutes de Ciencias de la Bducaciori), co-ordinated 
through the National Research Centre for the Development of Education (Centro Nacional de 
Investigaciones para el Desarrollo de la EducaciSn), are, proof of the important position occupied 
by educational research in the Spanish system of education. The functions of the Institutes, 
of wliich there is one in every university, are set out in Decree 1678/1969 of 24 July 1969 
(Article 2) as follows: 

initial training of teachers after their university studies and in-service training 
of teachers in the schools ; 

- active participation in educational research ; 

- counselling on educational problems, whether pedagogical in the strict sense, 
or of a more general nature (social, economic, etc. )** * 

Article 6 of the same Decree states that: "In order to ensure co-ordination at the highest level, 
allowing the Educational Science Institutes to set up a co-ordinated -research programme covering 
all levels of the education system and providing for the dissemination of findings, and in order - 
to encourage a constant renewal in educational methods, a National Research Centre for the 
Development of Education shall be set up." 

' *. 

ThK Order of 28 November 19G9, Article 1, states the functions of the National Research 
Centre to bc: 

to co-ordinate the research projects of the Educational Science Institutes by drawing up 
a national plan for research on the development of education, in order to avoid 
duplication of wofk and to establish a list of priorities ; 

/ ■ ■ ^ . 

- to organise and carry out such research as would not normally be undertaken by the 
Educational Science Institutes ; . . 

- to organise the training and further training of the teaching staff of the Educational 
Science Institutes ; 

- in a general way, to co-ordinace the scientific work of tlie Educational Science 
Institutes and to circulate their research findings. " 

1.2 Co-operation between researchers and decis ion- makers 

The close collaboration existing between researchers and decision-makers in educational . 
matters can be clearly seen from the composition of the Executive Council of the National Research 
Centre for the Development of Education (Order of 2b November V3C\), Article 2): 

"A Chairman, appointed by the Minister of Education and Science ; 
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The Directors of iJ:e Educational Science Institutes, representing the Rectors of 
their respective universities ; 

One representative from the Technical Secretariat and one from each of the Directorates : 
Higher Education and Research, Intermediate and Vocational Education and ftimary 
Education; " • ~ ^ - r 

The Director of the Office for the Evaluation of /ftldio-visual Aids and Methods • 

A maximum of ten additional members, appointed by the Minister of Education and 
Science from among specialists in fields relevant to the activities of the Centre," 

_ 1.3 E^scjarche^s* collabo ration a t the local level with teachers, administrators and pa rents 

Participation is an essential feature of the Spanish Education Reform, and plays a cardinal 
* role in the Educational Science Institutes. These Institutes are open to teachers at all levels 
and in every field, whether in private or public education, as well as to all students and to 
everyone interested in education. 

Furthermore, the Law on Education and the Financing of the Educational Reform 
provides, in Article 143,3, thai: "inspectors shall be required to attend special refresher 
course^ at Educational Science Institutes at least once every three years**. The inspectors, 
who play an important part in briefing practising teachers, are thus kept up to date with the 
latest findings in educational research. 

L,4 C ontribution of research to reform in the classroom " ' 

Educational research clearly leads to a renewal in educational methods, for instance 
the individualised teaching at present affecting hundreds of thousands of Spanish pupils » 

1.5 ^lain obstacles to a greater im pa ct of r esearch on the classroom 

Amongst the obstacles preventing research from having a greater impact on the classroom 
may be mentioned: 

- the unduly limited circulation still given to research findings ; 

• the attitude of teachers, who are sometimes resistant to changes in traditional 
' \ leaching methods ; j 

• administrative difficulties - delay in supplying means and legislative texts. 

/ . ■ . ,• • 

1.0 Researchers SLnd e4^C3Liio nai experiments 

■ The Educational Science Institutes, which exist in every Spanish university, are concerned, 
« ^at the regional level, with educational research and with the training and further training of 
teachers. Kxperimcnts to evaluate new methods, research, etc., are carried .out in pilot centres, 
experimental centres and ordinary centres which have been assigned specific experiments. 

The, role of these centres is laid down in Decree 2481/1970 of 22 August and by the Order 
30 September 1070. In the latter it is stated that "educational experiments will be conducted 
by pilot centres, by experimental centres ^nd by ordinary centres authorised to draw up specific 
programmes", 'fhe pilot centres are directly attached to an Educational Science la'^titute and 
try out organisational structures and teaching methods • the experimental centres are pedagogical 
centres listed as such under the aegis of an Educational Science Institute. 
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At.present» there are seven pilot arsd experimental centres ; moreover, every syllabus 
of the- educational reform is tried out in^approximately 600 centres every year before being 
put into general use. w " _ ^ • , . 

^ Familiarisation of student and practising teacher s wi th educational research . 

^. The inspectors in each university district play an imp<';:tant part in keeping teachers vv to date 
with "Educational research activities. In addition, there are pedagogical collaboration centres 
"for nrimary teacher^, Ami icdcher uaining courses at the Educational Science Institutes. 

1.6" Rationalisation and cost saving through research 

It is not yet possible to estimate the extent to which educational research has contributed 
to cost saving in education since this is still being investigated. 

1,9 The iole of educational research at the' post^secondary level 

At the post-secondary ley el, the traditional system of education is still followed. A 
complete reform at this n.'/tH will not come about beJore 1978. However, the syllabuses will 
"always be tried out before being generally introduced throughout the system, as was done with 
the, university orientation course." The first experimental syllabuses are also beginning in the 
new University ScHools this year. , 
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2.1 Promotion, planning and financing of educational research 

Recent provisions give educational planning a national character. Under the Third 
-EconoiTUC and Social Development Plan ( 197?-'^75 ), an education board is responsible for. 
educational planning at the narionul level. At the ministerial level, there are planning 
boards within. the Directorate of Programming and Investment, on which all sectors of naLioiMi 
society (social, economic, cultural^-'etc . ) are represented. Similar boards exist at the provincial 
level, . 

2 , 2-- Expenditure . - 

... ^ . I . ... 

As we^have already said, educational research is mainly concentrated in the Educational 
Scienc^ Institutes and in the National Research Centre for the Envelopment of Education ; but 
ii is also carried out in the "San Jose de Calasanz" Institute, whinh' is attached to ^he Genual 
Council for Scientific Research, and in the education departments of the universities. 

Two national research plans for . the development of education have so far been drawn up 
within the network of Institutes and the Centre, The fir^t plan, comprising 43 research projects, 
was allocated a budget of 59,582, 800 pesetas. The second plan, now in operation, comprises 
53 projects with a total budget of 73 ;?54, 000 pesetas, 

—Nineteen fellowships to a total value of 4, 560, 000 pesetas were awarded in 1970, and 18 
fellowships totalling 4, 320, 00.0 pesetas in 1971, for research into education in the universities. 



2V3 Priorities — 

It can be seen from the educational research projects listed in the second national plan 
which fields are given priority. The Educational Science Institutes choose their own research topics, 
but firicrity is normally given to sub j«:cts dealing with the Education Reform. 
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2.4 DisseTninaition of information 

The Educational Science Institutes publish tlieir educational research findings. These 
publications can be consulted in the Institutes and in the National Research Centre for the 
Development of Education. The same applies to research work carried out by university 
education departments. 

With a view ta.securing a wider circulation for the results of the research carried out. 
under the first national plan (1970-71), a series of Seminars on the application of research to . 
reform (Seminario dc Aplicacion de las Investigaciones dc ia Reforma) was held in 1972 at the 
National Research Centre for the Development of Education. - The teaching staff of the Educational 
'Science Institutes attended these seminars throughout the year and in their turn passed on the 
research findings to the teachers undergoing training in their own university districts. . ' 

2.5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation 

ihe Law on Education and the Financing of- the Education Reform conceives die education 
system as open to new ideas and capable of self-adjustment. Research and experimentation are the 
means of this self-adjustment. This is the reason for the establishment of pilot centres and experimenta 
centres where new educational methods are tried out prior to their general introductiua into the 
education system . 

3. FUTURE DEVEljOPMENTb 

3.1 Trends and new measures 

No radical changes in the present educational policy are envisaged at present, since only 
the first stage in the application of the &iucation Law has been reached and it is hoped that, carried 
to its logical conclusion, this law will satisfy the most exacting demands. To this end, it is 
intended to increase tlie number of projects, to ensure the participation of teachers in the various 
stages of research (preparation, experimentation, dissemination)' and to introduce, v/ithin the 
framework of the reform, the new teaching methods v/hich will undoubtedly, stem from the ^ 
research aciivLiy , 

3.2 Intensified European co-operation 

Contacts among educational research centres and increased exchanges of information on 
similar projects drawn up by international organisations would be important forms of co:operation . 

From among tlic main research topics the following subjects rriay be mentioned: 

innovations in schools corresponding to the new demands of society, especially 
in the matter of the relationship l^etweeh national socio-economic needs and 
jhe education system ; 

- teacher train ing; 

- permanent education ; ' ' . 

- effectiveness of educational technology. 
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1. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

1.1 Special characteristics of the Swedish education system which affect the role 
that educational research plays in it 

Educational research in Sweden has been of great significance in the last decades. It has 
also acquired such proportions that Sweden now bears comparison with the largest West European 
countries. 

At the same lime the Swedish educational system has been basically changed. The reforms 
have been so extensive that there is today hardly anything lef: of the 1940 educational organisation. 
The main changes are as follows: 

- Compulsory school has been prolonged to 9 years for all, including lower ^ 
secondary school for all. 

- The system of parallel schools has been replaced by a unified school system in 
all areas. 

- Division into streams has been deferred frbm the age of 11 to the age of 16, i.e., 
until after completion of compulsory school, -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

- upper secondary. school for pupils aged 16-19 years ("gymnasial school")4s now 
. available, to practically all pupils. About 80 per cent of all children up to 

18 years of age now go to school. 

- Different streams within rjpper secondary school (academic, vocational, technical, 
etc.) have been co-ordinated within a uniform organisation with the possibility 

of combining theoretical and practical subjects and of changing line and snbjecLs. 

- More than one^third of pupils now go on to university and higher education, 

- Teacher aaining has been almost totally reorganised. Since 1968 different 
teacher categories have been trained at schools of education, at which 
educational research also takes place. 

The reforms continue on an undiminished scale. The chief priorities at present are higher . 
education, adult education and pre-primary schooling. 

1.2 Co-operation between researchers and d ecision-makers : 

What has been the role of educational research in these changes? It is not altogether 
correct to maintain, as has sometimes been done, that the educational reforms in Sweden have 
been based on the results of educational research. They are essentially the result of a series of 
political decisions, in which social and econoniic goals have been as important - or more 
important - than purely educational goals, A characteristic feature in Sweden has been the 
regular exchange of ideas and discussions between politicians, administrators, teachers and 
researchers. They have worked together in government committees. Researchers have been 
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members of expert groups. They have carried out investigations^ for central educational 
authorities and assisted in special studies "within the 12-year trial which preceded the 1962 . 
decision of parliament concerning comprehensive school. As from 1962 the cenual educational 
. authority Has received annual grants for R&D. Universities and higher educatioria I establishments 
have a lis received, grants since 1969. These grants now form the basL<; for the greater part of 
SweJiSh educational research, mostly in the form of applied research. The costs of basic 
educational and other behavioural research are met from other funds. 

In the last decades, accordingly, the educational research discussed belox Uas been 
built into the educational system as a whole. It includes discipline-oriented as well as policy- 
oriented research.- It is to a large extent- commissioned research^ but the choice and form of the 
commissions are decided on in consultation with the researchers- ;-»5mse Ives. 

A brief summary follows of the activities in whicli researchers and policy-makers have 
collaborated in recent years. 

Innovative schoob 1950 - 1962 



m 1950 the Swedish Riksdag (parliament) passed a resolution in favour of the introduction 
throughout the country of a completely new school system. Primary schools together with the^ 
■various kinds of lower secondary schools and intermediate schools were to be amalgamated to 
form a new nine-year compulsory school.' No immediate final decision was taken, however, 
concer ing the detailed structure-of this new school. Instead it was decided to begin with an 
experimental period of about ten years, with a view, among other thuigs, to studying more 
closely this problem, together with the differentiation and specialisation of pupils. 

This decision had ^been preceded by extremely thorough investigations by government 
committees which included not only politicians but teachers, school-^adminisiratcrs and researchers 

The rate at which these innovative schools were introduced can be seen from the 
following tables: - . ! 



School year 



1950 




51 . 


^ 7,529 students 
\. 14,635 


1951 




52 ; 


1952 




53 I 


\i27, 725 


1953 




54 


35, 784 


1954 




55' 


61,498 


1955 




.56 , 


84,941 


1956 




57 \ 


109,694 


1957 




58 ' 


143,370 


1958 




59 ' 


196,343 ' " 


1959 




60 


268,940 


1960 




61 \ 


333,094 


1961 




62 . 


436,595 



By the end of the twelve-year, experimental period, in 1962, half the municipalities in 
the country had adopted the nine-year undifferentiated system. This transition continued until 
1968-69, when the. last municipality adopted the new system. By the end of the school year - 
1971-72 all older forms of elementary schools, junior secondary schools, municipal girls schools 
and other kinds of lower secondary school had been abolished and replaced* by the new nine-year 
comprehensive school. ' i 
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Ii would be hard to overstate the importance of the experimenial schools. They provided a ' 
twelve -year period. of adjustment during which the new school could be discussed and evaluated. \ 
Without this experimental activity there would never have been such a degree of unanimity concerning 
the 1962 resolution in favour of the abolition of the parallel sclioo I system and the introduction of 
the comprehensive school throughout the country. The experim.ental schools reported their experiences 
to the Board of Education year by year and these experiences were made the subject of an annual 
discussion in the Riksdag, The experimental schools made it possible to achieve among other things 
the following: 

l^tSS^ively and sustained educational debate between poUticans and professionals, 
including teachers, 

" the combination of primary and secondary school teachers in single teams under the 
same leadership with both vertical and longitudinal co-ordination of the educational 
progiammes, . 

- a corresponding co-operation between different kinds of secondary school teachers, i.e. 
teachers of academic, vocational and other non- theoretical subjects, 

- the introduction in the school as a whole of a system of special guidance teachers 
together with free study option for the pupils, 

- the abolition of the examination system In favour of a uniform system of continuous 
evaluation, 

- the introduction of obligatory, organised co-operation between teachers and other 
school. officers in the form of subject conferences, class conferences, conferences 
for whole levels of a school, etc., 

- an intensification of the work, above all by teachers, on developing objectives, 
means and methods for teaching, especially with a view to coping with structural 

• heterogeneity in the new pupil groups. 

This enumeration of innovations could continue by recounting a long series of measures for 
improving the Working conditions of the experimental schools, e.g. the creation of new School regions 
and the co-ordination of different schools and levels, measures to improve the basic and further training 
of teachers, the introduction of free educational materials, the school health service, school dental 
.service, school meals, transport services for pupils, etc . One could also mention a long series of 
secondary reforms affecting the upper secondary sector, vocational education, teacher training and 
other branches of higher education, but we shall not deal here with these or other matters relating to 
the school reform in general/ , 

Innovative activities at senior schools 

The organisational experimentation outlined above was accompanied during the period 1951*1962 
by comprehensive educational experiments within the existing school system. These were conducted at 
the gymnasiums, at junior secondary schools of various kinds and at municipal girls schools, i.e., 
lower secondary schools, belonging to the earlier school system which were due to be superseded by the 
new comprehensive school as a result of the school reform. 

Every year during the 1950s the Board of Education invited the headmasters of the secondary 
schools within its jurisdiction no take part in experimental activities. A number of experimental 
projects were specified in these .invitations. Schools enrolling in the experimental scheme also 
submitted proposals of their own. These proposals were co-ordinated and modified to a certain 
extent In consultation with the Board of Education. These innovative activities came to assume 
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considerable proportions. During the first year alone, 165 of the 354 schools in the country 
applied for such innovative activities, of which lOG were supported by the Board of Education. 
An unflagging interest was maintained until the final resolution concerning the comprehensive 
school was adopted by the Riksdag in 1962, after which this form of innovative activity was dis- 
continued and succeeded by other forms of innovation . - 

It is impossible to specify how many different experiments were involved in these activities 
The majority of them may be divided into three sectors; 

- organisational experiments, including experiments with lower and upper secondary 
correspondence schools as well as experiments concerning a special examination 

- for junior secondary schools and municipal girls schools, 

- experiments concerning teaching methods in literary and library studies, public 
speaking, mathematics for Latinists, etc., together with 

- social activities in the form of class periods, school periods, freely selected work, etc. •. 

Annual reports cn their activities were sent by the innovative schools to the Board of Education, 
whose own report to the Ministry of Education was included in the government's annual budget 
proposals to the Riksdag concerning appropriations for continued experimental activities. During 
the period 1951-1^^62 the State contributed nearly Kr. 3 million to the extra expenditure entailed 
by innovative activities, of which Kr. 600,000 for a reduction in the number of periods taught by 
teachers involved in these activities. Nearly 400 schools were continuously participating in these 
developmental activities during the period 1951" 1961, 

The Board of Education, which was responsible for the central management of these activities, 
gradually came to feel the need for a more definitive organisation together witli a more specific 
experimental programme. Certain clearly defined and systematic experiments concerni:^ the reform 
of the internal work of the upper secondary school were therefore concentrated on seven secondary 
schools during the period 1958-1962. One of these schools was a private boarding school. The 
spontaneous experimentation of previous years continued side by side with these systematic 
experiments. . ^ 

The activities conducted arthe special innovative schools were definitely of great importance 
to the development of their internal work, but the experiments were inhibited by the fact that these 
schools were forced throughout the entire period to abide by the original regulations concerning final 
examinations, a factor which, understandably enough, made teachers less disposed to take risks by 
embarking on advanced experiments. As a result these experiments had less influence on school 
planning than did the organisational experimentation with the nine-year comprehensive school 
described in the previous section. 

Research and development projects at institutes of educational research 

When the experimental activities with the nine-year comprehensive school were concluded in 
19G2, appropriate forms had to be devised for continued innovative work. This was the origin of the 
educational research and development work directed centrally by the National Board of Education. 
This wurk has been initiated by the different burcdUA of the Board and by the institutes of educational 
research at universities and schools of education. It takes the form'of commissioned research, with 
budgets and time-tables drawn up by the National Board of Education and the relevant research 
institution. The"annual allocations for this research and development work have risen successively 
and amount to Kr. 12 million for 1972-73. ' 
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Most of this research and development work is done at the institutes of behavioural sciences 
at the schoob of education and universities. The projects range from basic to applied research. " 
Projects of particular interest for present purposes are concerned -with the development of methods 
■and materials systems, since these entail the engagement of a considerable number of schools and 
classes for controlled experiments and active development work. These schools and classes have 
played an important part in innovation activities and. in the involvement of teachers. The schools 
and classes involved are not to be regarded as permanent innovative schools, their innovative 
activities being of a temporary and specific kind. In some projects the numbers of classes and 
teachers iuVolveci have been considerable. 

Research projects in 1972-73 are distributed between the following institutes; 



Schqo Is _of_ ed uc a t i o n 

Gothenburg 9 projects 

Linkoping 6 " 

Malmo 11 

Stockholm 6 
Ume5 ^ 5 " 

Uppsala 8 " 

Universities 

Gothenburg (education) 4 projects 

Lund (education) 3 
Stockholm (international 

education) 1 

Uppsala (education) 1 ** 

Stockholm (psychology) 1 

Lund (sociology) 1 

Education Research Centre 

Stockholm 1 



57 projects 



These 57 projects represent only actual research. To these may be added a large number 
of development projects. 

Experimental education areas 

We have already noted that the educational research and development work centrally 
administered by the National Board of Education may be seen as a direct continuation of the various 
forms of innovative activity of the experimental period 1950-62. Most of this development work 
was delegated to the educational research institutes of universities and schools of education. 
Another form of development work, also a legacy from the 1950-62 experimental period, is 
represented by the experimental education areas. Although these areas have been initiated 
centrally by the National Board of Education, the direct responsibility for their activities has 
always rested with individual municipalities and schools or groups of municipalities and Schools. 
The following experimental education areas have existed to date, carrying out the experiments 
listed: . 

Kalmar (1965) . 

^ . - Developing communication skills in comprehensive schools and in the various 
forms of upper secondary school. 
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- Experiments with the applied training of skills in Swedish. 



" Experiments with successive admission and individualised instruction in 
vocational schools . 



- Experiments with teaching materials. 



- The conference as an educational forum . . * 
Karlstad ( 19G5) ' 

- Nature studies at the lower level of comprehensive school. 

- Laboratory work in physics. 

- Practical vocational guidance . 

- Closed circuit television in the teachir^^ cf civics. 

- Materials production and teacher collaboration in upper secondary school Sweuish 

- Upper secondary school biology without textbooks , 

- Upper secondary school civics without homework. 
Malmo (19G4) 

- Teaching with closed circuit television, 

- Variable group sizes and team instruction. 

- Reinforced individualisaiion in grades 7-9 of ror^;pichensive school. 

- Linear programme in study techniques. 

- f\ipil participation in teaching, 

- New methods of pre-schocl training and lower level primary school teaching. 

- Expcnniv Ills with increased pupil participation in comprehensive school. 
* riexible pupil groupir:^;. . . 

- Extended te^ chin periods . ^ 

- ""Homework" in schools. 

- Teachers* assistants. 

- f>ievision of practical vocational guidance. 
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SundsvallC 19G9) 

- Greater pupil participation in the planning of teaching. 

- Individualisation and laboratory work in upper secondary school. 

- Upper. secondary school history without homework. 

- I\:dagogical*organisational experiments in the training of teachers' assistants. 

- Reconstruction of upper secondary school buildings, 
Uppsala (10 GO) 

- Experiments with improved pupil welfare and study environment through parent 
participation, observation programme regarding changes of course and 
disciplinary measures. 

Vasicras (1971) 

' Experiments with advanced interdisciplinary planning and teaching. 

The dates in brackets rexr to the inauguration of the experimental areas . The enumeration 
of innovative activities is not e;chan?Tive. Moreover the experiments mentioned represent comprehensive 
programmes rather than individual projrcts. Thus the Malmo project concerning variable group sizes 
and team insuuction comprises no less than ten separate sub-projects. 

The. model for the experimental educational areas was designed by the National -Board of 
Education. ^ 

In general, research policy is decided in collaboration between the principals and the 
researchers. The principals are in most cases central education authorities or government 
committees and commissions of enquiry. To a lesser extent lucv are also local or regional 
authorities. In the former case there has been a relatively large measure of co-operation through 
the fact that the large committees which drew up the educational reforms have had a research 
secretariat (e.g. Schools Drafting Committee, Upper-Secondary Schools Commission, and the 
1968 Educational Commission). 

As regards the authorities' contribution to research it may be said that research policy is 
formulatea by the boards of the authorities on the recommendation of various drafting committees 
within and associated with the authorities. Reports and investigations on behalf of the authorities 
are submitted and carried out by researchers on special questions, e,g. in conjunction with 
symposia, drawing up of curricula, and questions submitted to them for consideration, 

1 ^ 3 Researchers' collaboration at the loca 1 level with teachers, administrators and 
parents 

Researchers collaborate with these groups iii the field plidsc of research projects, Kesearchers 
and research institutes also participate in local educational development in "development blocks**. 
Examples are the development blocks in Uppsala, VasterSs and Sundsvall, which are assisted by 
researche£s from the educational research institutes of the respective universities or from tlie 
corresponding institute at the School of Education at Uppsala. 

Local collaboration between teachers and researchers occurs within higher education 
through educational development units at universities and higher educational establishments, 
the educational consultants at which function as a link between educational researchers and 
teachers . ^ ^ ^ 
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1.4 C onuibutlon of research to reform in the classroom 

Jhc R&D conducted by educational authorities has precisely this point as its aim. 
Only a few examples can be given here. 

Pre -r primary school: various pre-priniary project groups have 

- designed materials and methods for development of social, cognitive and 
linguistic abilities; 

- designed and evaluated models for collaboration between pre-primary school 
and junior level. . ' 

Comprehensive school: various curricular project groups have made contributions 
concerning the teaching of languagues, mathematics, elementary civics, etc. 

Upper secondary school: the studies and followup 'carried out by the Upper Secondary 
Schools Commission on upper secondary school pupils have had an influence on the upper . 
secondary school curriculum and on revisions of it. 

Higher education: research on admissions has had an influence on proposals concerning 
new and revised educational planning. 

■ / . 

1.5 Major obstacles to a greater impact of research on the classroom 

The organisational factors in education, e.g/ the fixed organisation of teaching staff and, 
in general, the system of rules within education, not least in respect of allocation of teachers 
and other resources, have been obstructions, 

1.6 Researchers and educational experiments i 
- See 1.4 . . ' 

1 . 7 Familiarisa t ion of student and practising teachers with educational research 

Teachers are informed of the results of educational research through both teacher training 
and refresher courses. By way of example, new educational research is an element in the 
teaching of pedagogics and methods in the basic course for class teachers and subject teachers. 
New research projects arc presented at the School of Education (in Stockholm), among other 
means through closed-circuit television and printed workbooks . 

New institutes for teacher training, called schools of education, were set up during 
the 1950s and 1960s as a result of the school reforms at primary and secondary levels. These 
schools differ from earlier kinds of teacher uaining schools in that, among other things, 
primary and secondary school teachers are uained within the same organisation. The schools 
of education are also responsible for the bulk of educational research in Sweden. 

There are at present 15 schools of education. Each has what is termed an experimental 
and demonstration school which may be said to constitute a special form of innovative school. 
Ihcse experimental and demonstration schools differ from ordinary schools in that they do not 
form an independent school but consist oif a collection of regular school classes within the 
municipal schools in the locality where the school of education is situated. 
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The object of the experiments is to inculcate in trainee teachers an inquiring and 
analytical attitude to educational problems. The demonstrations are concerned with limited 
problems of applied methodology, e.g^ how to deal with the same section of a course when 
teaching younger and older pupils, pupils of superior or inferior ability, etc, 

1.8 Rationalisation and cost saving through research 

No profitability calculations have been made. It is nevertheless clear that greater 
efficiency has been attained without increase in cost, and that in some fields there has been 
a cost saving. 

1.9 The role of educ^^tional research at post-secondary level 

The Office of the Chancellor of the Universities, which is responsible for higher education, 
conducts its own R&D, It has an R & D Bureau with three sections, one for Research Projects, one 
for Development, and one for Continued Teacher Training and Staff Training, Furthermore 
committees and commissions engaged on higher education have carried out brief research 
programmes of their own . 
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'^•^ ^onio tion, planning and financing of educational research 

The Social Science Research Council and the Ban.k of Sweden Jubilee Fund support and 
finance research in education and psychology, but do not initiate research^ 

The Office of the Chancellor of the Universities is responsible for the initiation, planning 
and financing of research concerning higher education. 

Research surveys are drawn up concernin;;; central problems and are discussed by researchers 
and planners. The results of these discussions are further considered by the educational autliorities 
in order to pinpoint the questions on which new R &D is needed. 

The Board of Education is responsible for the initiation, planning, co-ordination and financing 
of research within the school system. For each sector (pre-primary, comprehensive, upper secondary 
school, adult education and teacher training) the ' vre programme groups with representativ.cs of 
the bureaux of the Board of Education which are responsible for the respective sectors. The planning ' 
of new projects is also based on symposia of researchers and school personnel of various categories 
and on written surveys of problems encountered by different parties witliin the school system^ 

The Board of Education has an advisory group, the Educational Committee, for questions 
relating to educational R&D, Its niembers are appointed by the Crown. 

2.2 Expenditure ' 

Expenditure on educational research relating to staff and administration is estimated to be 
roughly as follows for the year indicated (in n:iHions of kroner), not including the basic research 
resources of the schools of education and universities. 

Chancellor of the Universities ( R & D. projects) 5.25 mkr (1072/73) 

Board of Education " 11.9 " 

Bank of Sweden Fund ' 1.49 " (1971) 

Social Science Research Council 1.70 " (1971) 
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To this should be added other expenditure directly je latin g to such research, • Government 
grante for experimental and demonstration schools amount to about 18 mkr. Refresher counes for 
teachers receive government grants' of about 40 mKr, largely for dissemination of R D results . 
There* is also the cost of continued teacher training borne by local government authorities, 
amounting to considerably more than 100 mkr per annum. Research committees (e.c. the 
Commission on Working Conditions at Schools,, the Committee for Television and Radio in 
Education) receive 20 mkr per annum, and the Swedish Stoadcasting Corporation the same 
amount for development work. It has not been possible to estimate other costs of local 
government authorities (e .g. "development blocks**, etc.) . 

The total cost of educational research may be estimated at around 225 mkr. 

2.3 ftiorities . ^ 

The priorities within higher education are; organisation of higher education and its 
association with the labour market; teaching organisation, methods and evaluation. 

The priorities within the school system are: handicapped and backward groups, 
pre-primary schools, adulr education, vocational education research, and working conditions 
at schools. 

The Social Science Research Council has given priority to social psychology and develop- 
ment psychology, adult education research, mass communication, and working environment 
research. '. ■ ■ ^^^-~>^ 

Priorities are laid down by the government and riksdag, in/connection with the drafting 
of the budget, and by the education authorities, Iticriiies wiuurvthe schocYsysrem arc also 
specified by the Educational «2ommu:ee and Program rr.e Croup: <if :he Soara of Ecu cation, and 
through surveys of problem^s by various educational orcanisaticns, \?.g.% teachers' organisations, 
school psychologists, etc , \ 

Among measures for implcmen:i*"ig of piioriii^: ire, by way of example, the earmarking 
of certain funds^fo: adult education R &. i) and cducuricnal accumcrttation . A special 
development crant for higher education and for schooiiug is in it:;elf a measure relating to 
the reform of education. 

These measures have resulted in extensive research and development, serving the 
needs both of higher education and of schooling. 

2.4 Dissemination of information 

Educational research information is disseminated: 

- to other researchers, through reports, periodicals, conferences, 'project seminars 

and symposia, 

- to administrators and teachers, through printed information (abstracts, books, 
mass media and trade press, esper.ially educational press, tiirough teacher 
training and refresher courses) . 

» 

Feedback to the planning authority is obtained through extensive written communication 
and personal conucts by means of which the central educational authorities are informed of the 
results and experience gained within education R&D, The researchers present their results and 
their projects to the appropriate officials of the respective authorities. Measures and other 
proposals arising out of the researchers* results are jointly discussed. 
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2 . 5 Impact of r esearch on educational development and innovation 

' For strategies for implementing research results, see also tlie last paragraph in 
2.4 above. 

Two main strategies are adopted, the R&D model and the problem solution model. 

The first implies that the renewal process consists of a chain of steps from applied 
research through development and evaluation of prototypes to production, distribution and 
application of learning systems. This model has been called in Sweden the meihods-materiab 
system model and has been applied to certain curriculum-directed projects (teaching of 
mathematics, German, teaching of the deaf, etc .). 

The problem solution mode! is based on the need felt for renewal by the users. Its 
assumption is that the user can and should identify the problems and, with the researcher's 
assistance, make diagnoses and collect the necessary information for a solution; on th's 
basis a solution is worked out and subsequently tested and applied^ . 

According to Swedish experience the models should be combined so as to yield the 
optimum overall effect. 

One of the principal results of Swedish experience has been to show that continued 
teacher training has been directed excessively to subject content. It should be more closely 
co-ordinated with R & D so that self-renewal duough personal engagement in development 
work becomes the namral form for the continued training of teachers. 

3. FUTURE DEVEU^PKIENTS 

3.1 Trends and new measures 

Government research policy remains unchanged; the government is systematically, in 
one social sector after another, making use of applied research in an attempt to develop the 
sectors o;i the basis of the goals applying to each. "It is more important that each minister . ' 
and head of department should attempt to extend the applied research within his sector tiian 
that one minister supervises the question for all departments and all spheres" (Sven Moberg 
in "Social goals and research priorities", 1972). 

3.2 Intensified European co-operation 

Priority should be given to the following fields: 

- exchange of information and documentation within the intejriational organs 
with which Sweden has contact, 

- exchange of researchers for participation in projects (including also some 
training of researchers), 

- 'nternational ronfercnccs via national case studics^arranged on a common 
pattern and examined and evaluated : e.g. compirisons of innovation 
strategies witliin education. 
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S WITZERLAND ^ 

U TH E RO LE OF RES EARCH 

^ • ^ ■ Special c harac le r is l i cs of t he Swiss education syste m which affect the role t ha t 
educational re search glays in it " . 

In the field of education, tlie federal constitution albts most of the powers to the cantons. 
This, is th^,, case for primary, secondary and university education - hence the importance of the part 
played by (iantonal and intercan tonal bodies in educational research. However, the Confederation 
is responsible for the two polytechnics, vocational training and die teaching of physical education 
and sport. There has also been in recent yearsaaeady increase in its responsibilities in the field of 
scientific research and hence also of educational research. ' ^ . , 

Cantonal bodies r 

In the cantonal context, educational research in undertaken by; ^ 

- The universities of Bale, Bern, Fribourg, Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel and ^urich, V 
and also the Ecole des Hautes Etudes economiques et sociales at St. Gallen, To be 
more precise, it is the education, psychology and sociology departments of these 
universities which are working in this field . / 

- The cantonal centres set up by the Directorate of Education (and sometimes the 
Directorate of Public Economy) which are concerned with planning, statistics and 
research, most often in the field of school innovation, 

- Cantonal or local boards instructed to study specific school reforms,, 
Intercan tonal bodies 

These may function on either a national or a regional basis. 

- At the national level, educational research is the province of two important 
institutions - the Conference universitaire suisse (Conference of Swiss Universities) 
and the Conference Suisse des directeurs cantonaux de Tinstrucdon publique - 
CDIP( Conference of Cantonal Directors of Education) * which conduct educational 
research tlirough the intermediary of certain committees, usually composed of 
experts. Among the subjects they have studied or arc studying are: 

. Training of upper secondary schools teachers; 
. The future of secondary education; 

, Training of teachers for the compulsory education stage of the future; 

. New mathematics teaching and the reform of the early teaching of the second 
national language. 

Further, in 1972 tlie CDIP set up a permanent "Pedagogical Committee" - which is 
concerned with the revision of curricula and methods, with a view to possible improved 
co-ordination. Mention should also be wa.de of the special role played by the Centre 
for the Co-ordination of Educational Research, set up by the CDIP in 1971 (Aarau). 
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- At the. regional level, cantons sometimes combine to set up institutions or to 
1 form committees for educational research or reform. French-speaking Switzerland 
has the distinction cf-having founded in 1070 the Institut romand de recherches 
et dc documentation peaagogiqucs (Neuchatel) . 

Federal bodies 



. " Suclvfcder^il bodies as deal with educational research - for the most part in sporadic fashion 
operate within the following framework: 

under the Federal Department of the -Interior: , 

- specialised institutes of the federal polytechnics at Zurich and Lausanne; 

- the Science and Research Division and the Swiss Science Council; 
''-'the Federal Bureau of Statistics (Cultural Affairs Section);. 

"under the Federal Department of Public Economy: 

- the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts and Employment, through its 
vocational trauTing subdivision and niore especiaily throigh the Swiss Institute 

- ' for Vocational Training, -sei up in 1972; 

- the Agriculture Division; 

• -.under the Federal Political Department: 

- the Scientific Affairs- and Cultural Affairs Sections 

under the rederal Military Department: ^ > 

\ -■ • the Federal School of Physical Training and Sport; Research and Teaching 
Sections; - 

and the following. federal commissions: . . 

fj^ieral Commission for the Upper Secondary School Leaving Certificate (Maturitd); 

- Swiss National Commission for UNESCO; - 

" commission for Technical Co-operation; 

- cornmission for the Promotion of Scientific Research. 

^/;. Tne predominance of the cantonal and intercantonal bodies over federal initiatives arises 
from the fact.th.it in Switrreriand, educational research is largely carried out in university 
irstirutss, which are canronal, or in centres attached to the* cantonal Directorates of Education, 
or in intercantonal centres, or else under jhe ajiispices of cantonal or regional expert committees . 
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1.2 Co-'operation between researchers and decision-makers ■ 

The importance given to educational experiments and their increasing number have brougfit 
researchers into closci contact with teachers and decision-makers. The resulting teamwork has 
acted as a great stimulus to those involved in the experiments, who in turn have been better able 
to point out their value to others. ."^ 

A system of educational research thus oriented towards direct application tO;teaching, and 
in which theorists co-operate witfi' practitioners and administrators, is in a\good pxDsition to secure 
the support of a very wide range of bodies. This is all the more necessary since the financial 
situation at the municipal, cantonal and federal levels has become increasingly difficult over 
the last four years, at the very time when educational research is developing gratifyingly but 
still needing a few years of strong support. \ 

■ ■ ; • " ■■ ■ . , . ■ ■ I . 

Nevertheless, fcdeial and cantonal authorities alike have shown ^emselves in recent years 
very determined to step up research in the educational field . The Confederation expressed itself 
clearly on this subject in the Federal Council message to the Federal Assembly, concerning new 
constitutional articles of 19 January 1972 dealing with education and research: "In view of the 
considerable effort heeded to reform the education system in Switzerland, it is apparent already 
that there must be an intensification of educational research with a practical bias. " For its part, 
the Swiss Science Council, as a result of its enquiry into the priority needs in research, noted that 
in Switzerland: "there are a number of disciplines and scientific areas which ui gently need to be 
encouraged and developed generally. Those in question are particularly disciplines in the 
educational and social sciences^ and also the information sciences, especially documentation 
and data -processing. " 

1.3 Researchers* coUaboration at the local level with teachers, administrators and 
parents 

School authorities are calling increasingly upon specialised educational research services 
to help plan education reforms for large towns, cantons or regions. These researchers co-operate 
with cantonal centres for educational planning and research, where such exist. The cantons where 
this policy has been successfully adopted include Bern, Fribourg, Geneva, Lucerne, St. Gallen, 
Schwyz, Soleure, Vaud, Zoug and Zurich. Quite often researchers and authorities work together 
through the intermediary of expert committees, which also occasionally carry out educational 
research tliennselves. 

There has also been an increasing realisation in Switzerland of the need to carry out 
experiments on a small scale, in scientifically controlled condiiions^ before introducing any 
changes generally. In this way, researchers are now collaborating on a more systematic basis 
than previously* in official experiments, some of which are very innovatory. This teamwork 
bctwc-:> tlieorists and practitioners is advantageous to both parties, and helps the authorities 
as much as it helps pupils and parents, who see in this close co*operation an additional ' 
assurance of the success of educational reform. 

1.4 Cont:ibution of research to reform in the classroom 

No information. \ 

1.5 Main obstacles to a greater impact of research on the classroom 

No information . 

1.6 Researchers and educational experiments 



Piease see Section 1,3. 
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1 .7 Familiarisat i on of student and practising teacheis with educaticnal research 

No information , 

1.8 Rationalisation and cost*savinR through research 

No information. - - 

1.9 The role of research at post*secondary level 

No information . . 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 



2.1 



P romotion, planning and financing of educational research 



The cantons have made admirable strides in developing the existing research centres 
under their Directorates of Education, Public Economy etc., or in their universities, as well as 
setting up new ones. In addition, by joining forces, tliey have been able, through the intermediary 
• of the Conference of Cantonal Ministers of Education, to act to some effect on regional and 
national fronts. 

In recent years, all cantonal cenues have received increased funds to further their research 
and twelve new centres have been set up in the last four years; this brings the number of cantonal 
ceiiiiei up to 45. The centres opened in and since 1969 are as follows: 

.1969: 

- Diss^rtandensemirar liber Problems der betrieblichen Ausbildurjg an der 
Hochschule St. Gallen; 

- Forschungsabieilung fiir Bildungs- und Begabungsfragen des ftychologiiches 
Ins ti tuts der Univer si tat Bern; 



Padagogische Arbeicsstelle des Kantons St. Gallen. 
1970: 

liistitut fur Bildungsforschung und Berufspadagogik ini Amt fur Berufsbildung 
des Kantons Zurich; 

- Hochschule fur Bildungswisseaschaften, Vorbereitungsstufe, Aarau. 

19^1: • . ■ ' 



Abteilung Padagogische ftychologie der Universitat Bern; 

Institut fur Ausbildungs- und Examensforschung an der Medizinischen 
f^^kultat der Universitat Bern; 
I 

- Institut fur Wirtsehaftspadagogik an der Hoehschule St. Gallen; 
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- Padagogische Abie i lung der Erziehungsd ire ktion des Kantons Zurich; 

- Office de recherche el de planification en maiiere d*enseigTiemeni, Derne; 

' ' ' ' / • • ■ • ' 

- Creation of a posi of pedagogical adviser, Valais. / 

1972: : . / * 

- Ann fur Unterrichtsforschung udd Unierrichtsplahung der Erziehungsduektion 
des Kanions Bern; 1 

. ■ ■ ' I ' - ■.• ' ■ ■ " ■ ■ : 

- Centre de recherciies et de documentation pedagogiques du canton de Fribourg. 

/ ■ ! ■ 

The iniercaniorlal bodies have also moved ahead in this area, with the Conference of 
Cantonal Directors 0/ Education setting up in 1971 the Centre for Co-ordination of Educational 
Resea rch and in 197 the Pedagogica l Cpmrntssion, whose function is Dt? promote intercantonal 
co-ordination !hr(^{jgh reforms, a task which implies a measure of educational research. In 
addition to thLs,/the CDIP supports several committees whose function is to draw up'reports 
regarding changes needed in school sUuOlures, teaching methods, initial and post-initial training 
of teachers. At die regional level, the cantons have also pxDoled their resources in order to 
promote co-ordination through research , This applies especially to the Conference of the 
Heads of Department for Education in French-speaking Switzerland and in the Ticino, which 
set up in 1070 the Iiistitut romand de reqherches et de documentation pedagogiques where there 
is a research department. • " - 

It is gratifying to no;e that of tlie fifty educational research centres -currently operating in 
Switzerland, fifteen have been set up in: the last four years. This, together with the strengthening 
of those centres already in operation, means that the number of researchers^has doubled since 1969» 
when they numbered only about 40 full-time and 150 part-time. I 

2^2 Expenditure * ^ 

Sirriultaneously, there has been great progress in the financing of educational research, 
with the National Scientific Research Fund giving in 1972 grants and subsidies totalling 
1,895,285 francs. ; 

For other financial help, from federal, cantonal, municipal and^privaie sources, no exact 
figures can be given, but it is estimated that it amounts to four times that from the National. Fund . 
During 11)72, therefore, Switzerland spent approximately 10 million francs on educational research, 
for rr.ore than double the expenditure in 1J369, ■ ;. 
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Although priorities are established on the one hand by a federal body and on the other by 
an intercantonal body^ according to circumstances^ they nevertheless overlap to some extent. 

The Swiss Science Counc il (lifter an enquiry carried out between 1970 and 1972 on the 
**Dc termination of urgent areas for Research in Switzerland**) was able to establish a list of 
priorities for educational research: 

- l^c-school education; ... . 

- Teaching and learning processes, particuUrly with regard to mathematics and . 
the second national language; 

- Introduction of new curricula; 

j 
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- Organiiaiion and planning of education; 

- Vocational training; 

- Adult education; 

- Education of physically and mentally handicapped children and adults, ■ . * 

The Pedaj^ogical Committee of the Conference of Cantonal Directors of Education drew 
up in 1973 its own list of priority areas which should be studied by expert sub-committees with 
a view to better national co-ordination; 

- Teaching of mathematics during the period of compulsory schooling; 

- Early teaching of a second national language; 

- Fuitther training of teachers; 

- Initial training of teachers; 

- School reform and experiment: innovation strategy; 

- Future of secondary education; 

- Evaluation and selection. 

2.4 Dissemination of information , 

Since 1970 there has been a great improvement in the dissemination of information about 
educational research, thanks to the setting up of the following: 

- Le Centre Suisse de coordination pour la recherche en matiere d'education, 
Aarau; j\ ^ * ■ . 

«. ■ i 

• L'institut toViand de recherches et de documentation pedagogiques, 
Neuchatel^; \ ' 

\ K •■ ■ ■ . - 

\ ■ \ ■ . " ■ . - 

- "Politique'de la science": an information bulletin issued by Swiss bodies in 

charge of science policy; y 

- "PolitiquCiieJiJ^ucation": the Yearbook (new version) of the Conference of 
CantoQ^Directors of Education; 

- The CDIP Pedagogical Committee. 

The centres at Aarau and Neuchatel have played a particularly important part in this respect. 
It was in fact they, who prepared together for the Council of Europe the report on the state of 
educational research in Switzerland. As a result they have perfected a method of enquiry which 
will enable them to be kept permanently informed of the state of educational research, so that 
they will be able to give immediate and detailed answers to all enquiries in that areA 

2.5 Impact of research on educational development and innovation 

No information . 
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FUTURE' DEVELO PM ENTS 



3.1 Trends and new measure s 

The Confederation at present acts as follows: 

- Directly, through the relevant sections of the two federal polytechnics, of tlie 
Federal School of Gymnastics and Sport and through the Education Institute 
for Vocational Training; 

- Indirectly, through the National Scientific Research Fund, the Swiss Science; 
Council and the Science and Research Division of the Federal Department of 
the Interior , 

In future, the role of the central authorities may also be based on the newly introduced 
Aiiicle 27, paragraph 6 of the Consiitution, which was passed by the Swiss people and the 
cantons on 4 March 1973, and which reads as follows: 

1. "The Confederation shall encourage scientific research; 

2, It is empowered to set up or take over wholly or in part research 
establishments. " 

Indirect federal action may also take the form of financial aid to universities, A new 
bill which is being drafted to replace the Act of 1968 makes provision for federal grants towards 
general running costs, and not towards capital costs only. If this bill is passed, However, it will 
probably not come into force until 1 January 1975. 

3.2 Intensified European co-operation 

No information . 
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I. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

^•^ Speci al charact eri stics of the Turkish education system which affect the role 
t hat educational research plays in it 

The Turkish education system is centralised. Thi5 is especially so in elementary and 
secondary education. Curricula and regulations for each type of school are the same throughout 
the country and are fixed by the Ministry of Education. Appointments of teachers, school • 
administrators, their transfers, promotions, etc., are made by the Ministry of Education. 
Textbooks 3lso must be approved by the Miniiuy. 

At higher education level, in addition to autonomous universities, there are higher 
institutions of learning as well as some newly established universities attached to the Ministry 
of Education. 

fjeginning in 1071 broad scale educational reform activities were launched in Turkey. 
Studies were made by working groups in the Ministry of Education on the following areas: re- 
organisation of the Ministry of Education ; plans for shifting from five-year to eight*year 
primary education ; restructuring of secondary education ; adult education ; reform in higher 
education ar.d the universities; pre-school education ; special education; and appointment 
and transfer procedures for teachers. 

Research on the appointment and transfer of middle school and academic lycee administrators 
was completed in February 1972. Analysis of provincial and local administration of education is 
currently in progress. A new basic law for national education lias been drafted by the Ministry 
of Education in VJV2 and it is presently under consideration by parlianient. 

T.2 Co'opcration between researchers and decision- makers 

During preparation by the education seciion of the third five-year development plan, there 
was close co-operation between the State Planning Organisation and the Planning, Research and 
Co-ordination Office of the Ministry of Education. The five-year plans pas? through parliament 
and are enacted as law. Student flows, costs per pupilt needed investments in education, 
achievement rates in schools, needs for teaching force'etc., are the kinds of information provided 
by the Planning, Research and Co-ordination Office for the preparation of the five-year plans. 

In addition, before proposals are made uo: changes in regulations, sometimes nationwide 
surveys are carried out. Sometimes the responsible researcher is asked by decision-makers for 
an explanation of the results of his research. However, educational research based upon strict 
research techniques is relatively new in Turkey. It is hoped that decision -makers in the near 
future will become increasingly more research-oriented. 

1.3 Researchers' collaboration at t he local level wilb^ieachers, ad ministrators and parents 

In general, educational research is organised by the central Ministry of Education. 
Researchers co-operate wiili administrators and teachers in the preparation of designs for 
research and pilot studies. 

In each. Provincial Directorate of Education tliere is a unit assigned to do research, 
planning and statistical data gathering. These also co-operate with administrators and teachers 
in schools. In curriculum development activities, e.g. in the Science Teaching Development 
project in experimental pilctschooU, teachers and. school administrators actively participate 
in the Tesf'^'^rrU , ^ ^ ^ 



1 . 4 Con gibu tion of research to reform in the classr oom 

After the MenK-randum of I'J March 1971, priority was given to educational reform 
activities. Working groups established in the Ministry of Education have emphasised research. In 
the field of adult education, research liad led to the merger of three former general directorates 
(Manpower, Correspondence Teaching, and Adult Education) into a single General Directorate of 
Adult Education. An experimentail guidance programme continues to expand in selected secondary 
schools and the Science Teaching Development project was extended to 1S9 pilot schools in the 
1971-72 school year. 

1.5 Main obstacles to a tyea ter im]>act_ of research on the classroom ' 

The main obsucle that prevents a greater impact of research on the classroom is the lack 
of well-trained and experienced researchers who deal directly with the specific problems of 
classroom management and leaching - learning processes. Realising :his fact, the Ministry of 
Education has undertaken to train its own re^t'.drchers. 

1.6 Researchers and educational e xpe rimen ts 

Before its nationwide application, a new elementary school curriculum had been tested 
in experimental schools between 19G2-1968. Since 1971 the Science Teaching Development 
project has been applied in 100 academic lycees and 89 primary teacher training schools. There 
is co-operation between the teachers in pilot schools and researchers. The experimental guidance 
programme is another example of a pilot programme which requires the successful co-operation of 
teachers, researchers and a number of secondary education institutions. 

1 . 7 Familiarisation of studenr A n d practis i ng jea che r s with educational research 

In the curricula of the higher teacher training schools and the pedagogical institutes, 
educational research has gained importance in recent years. At the present time the graduates 
of these institutions are better research-oriented than were previous ones. Teacher candidates 
also prepare research assignments . Some university faculties offer educational research courses 
for both undergraduate and graduate students. 

1.8 Rationalisation and cost'^sav in g through research 

Studies in educational finance have been carried out and more are projected for the future. 
The Government of Turkey this year adopted the PPBS format for its budget and has made 
substantial progress in transforming its budgetary procedures in accordance with PPBS practice. 
The Ministry of Education was one of the leaders in the development of this new system. These 
studies and new procedures have resulted in better rationalisation of fund allocations and more 
efficient use of funds budgeted for education. 

1.9 The role of e du cationa l research a t post-secondary level 

Universities, academies and higher schools are post-secondary educational institutions. 
Former private higher schools have now been made public, A draft of a new universities' law 
has been prepared and sent to parliament. 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

2.1 Promotion, planning and financing of educational research 
Agencies which stimulate and promote^ediicatlona] rese_arch_ 

Tfie~State Planning Organisation, the ScientUic and Technical Research Council of Turkey, 
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the National Board of Education of the Ministry of Education, the Planning, Research and Co-ordination 
Officeforihe Ministry of Education, the Study and l\ogramming Otfice of the Vocational and 
Technical Education of ^hi- Ministry of Hducatioii, and the universities are agencies which stimulate 
and promote educational researcli. In addition to the above-mentioned agencies, sometimes 
individual departments of the Ministry of Education m.ay also carry out research on particular 
problems which they encounter . ' 

The principal organisation at the national level for promoting educational research is tlie 
Planning, Research and Co-ordination Office of the Ministry of Education. This office has many 
facilities specifically devoted to research purposes including its own centre, which houses offices, 
a library, electronic data processing machines, and publication facilities. Several of'its research 
specialists have been trained abroad. Educational research projects at the national level are 
organised by this office . 

The Study and Programming Office for Vocational and Technical Education in the 
Ministry of Education periodically collects statistical data concerning the operation of vocational 
and technical education schools, makes studies of vocational and technical school programmes, 
and works to improve their curricula / 

The Facult}* of Education of Ankara University trains educational research specialists. 
Also at some university faculties, and at the Pedagogical Institutes, which are not attached to 
universities, educational research has been a subject o! instruction. The universities also 
carry out planning and development activities for their own institutional development. 

Plannin^andjco-ojdination of educatio_nal research 

The planning and co-ordination of researcii projects for tlie Ministry of Education arc among the 
chief responsibilities of the Planning, Research and Co-ordination Office, 

In addition to projects initiated by the Ministry of Education, other educational research 
projects are planned and co-ordinated by the State Planning Organisation, by the Scientific and 
Technical Research Council of Turkey, and by universities. 

Financing of educational research 

Educational research projects of the Ministry of Education are financed by funds from the 
budget of the Ministry of Education. ^ 

V The State Planning Organisation, the Scientific and Technical Research Council of Turkey, 
and the autonomous universities finance their own educational research projects. 

2.2 vT^ Expegdlture r 

Figures of total national expenditure on educational research are not available, but the 
total budget figures for research and study activities of the Ministry of Education are given below: 

Year Turkish Lira 

1371 2,330,000 ' 

1072 3,053,000 

2.3 Priorities • \ 



As Turkey is in the process of training research specialists, doctoral studies have priority 
among research projects in the Planning, Research and Cc-ordination Office . Since 1968, the 
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office has been participating with Michigan State University in a USA ID-financed project to 
develop the Office's planning and research\>peri>tions. Nine doctoral research studies have 
been launched in the following areas : 

a) Equality of educational opportunity in Turkey 1960-1970 (completed), 

b) The role of secondary supervisors in^^he Turkish educational system (completed). 

c) The role of primary level supervisors (ui progress). 

d) The role of the provincial directors of education (in progress). 

e) ^ Student flows into, through, and out of the ''r^uddle school" in Turkey. A 

pioneering pilot investigation of a sample of nuddle schools in one province, 
Usak (in progress). , \^ 

\ 

f ) A study of middle school student patterns of motivaiion, aspiration, and self* 
concept in schools in two different sorts of neighbourhood settings: (a) schools 
located in lower socio-economic neighbourhoods, and (b) schoob in upper socio- 
economic neighbourhoods (in progress). 

g) The role of the principal in primary teacher training schools (in progress). 

h) A demonstration of an application of systems analysis to problems of education 
in Turkey (in progress), 

i) Modes of testing and evaluating student progress (in progress). 

In addition to the above doctoral research studies, educational research and development 
work is proceeding in the following areas: 

- Science Teaching Development project: in the 1971-72 school year, ±e project 
was extended to 100 pilot lycdes and 89 primary teacher training schools, 

- Modern language textbooks in general secondary education: English, French and 
German textbooks are being developed. 

- Guidance in schools; in the 1972-73 school year, guidance service centres were 
initialed in various secondary schools (in middle schbols, academic lyc^s, normal 
schools, etc.) and increased to 65. *. 

- Basic education schools: basic education consists of essential general education 
for children between 7 and 14 years of age. In the 1971-72 school year, basic 
education has been presented experimentally in 19 middle schools and district / 
boarding schools in different provinces. 

- Educational planning and management at the provincial level. 

- Cost benefit analysis in education. 

ftiorities in educational research projects are established by the State Planning Organisation, 
by the Planning, Research and Co-ordination Office, and by the National Board of Education. 
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Among the special measures taken to promote research are the contract widi USAID 
for the project entitled the National Educational Research and Planning Project (NERP, 19G8-73) 
whose output includes the nine doctoral dissertations cited alx)vc; and the agreement between 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development and the Ministry of Education 
concerning the planning and management aspects of the educational system of Turkey. 

In addition to the nine doctoral studies referred to above the NERP f^oject has helped 
the Planning, Research and Go-ordination Office to receive training in programme budgeting 
procedures and to develop plans for computerising the national data proce'ssing system in 
education. 

C.4 Dissemination of Information 

Educational reports published by tlic Planning, Research and Co-ordination Office are. 
distributed to the relevant general directorates and departments of the Ministry of Education and 
to otlier relevant agencies outside the Ministry of Education. Upon request they have been given 
free of charge to interested persons. This is true also for some of the other agencies. University 
research publications may be purchased. 

Information about educational research publications can be found in Milli Kituphane 
Bibliyografya Enstitusu Yayinlari, Turkiy e B ibliyo >^rafy as i (National Library Bibliographical Institute 
publications, Turkish National Hiblio>:raph\) , published every three months. 

Information about articles on educational research can be found in Milli Kutuphane 
Bibliyografya Ensrirusu Yayinlari, Tu rkiye Mak a Icier Bibliyografyasi (Bibliogra phy of articles Jn 
T urki sh periodicals) , published every tiuee months. 

The planning, Research and Co-ordination Office also publishes a series of information 
brochures which may be distributed to schools and is developing a centralised computerised 
information system for gathering operational data from the schools and for coding, storing, 
analysing, and reporting these data . 

The publications referred to above are available to Uie public. Educational developments 
of national concern are reported in the press and by TV. There are a small number of professional 
journals in educaiiori which from time lo time report educational research findings. 

^•^ Irnpact of research on educational development and inn ovation 

The chief strategy for implementing research findings lies, in the co-ordination function 
of the Planning, Research and Co-ordination Office. The office is responsible on behalf of the 
Ministry of Education for co-ordination with the State Planning Organisation in the development of 
education sector plans arid with tlie Ministry of Finance in the development of educationsector 
budgets. The office brinp research findings to bear on both these co-orclination functions, . This 
office was first established In 1964 and has been carrying out its functions with increasing - 
effectiveness (and increasing staff and facilities) since that date. 

,3. FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

' \ ~" '~~ ■ 

3.1 Tren ds and new measures 

Further development of the computerised information system referred to above promises 
to provide decision-makers with much more timely, comprehensive, and fully analysed 
information, 

3.2 Intensified European co-operation 

No information. -1 4 2- 
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. UNITED KINGDOM 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

1, THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

No information . *; 

2. GENERAL FRAMEWORK 

2 . 1 l^omotio n , pla n ninj^ and f i nan cing of educational research 

The decentralised nature of the education system in England and Wales is reflected in 
the arrangements for the sponsorship of educational research and the application of research 
results. Control over school curricula, for instance, is assigned in law to local education 
authorities, and delegated by them in large measure to schools. Thus the application of 
research and development to curriculum change depends heavily on local circumstances, and 
cannot be briefly summarised, . 



The government, as well aj commissioning educational research itself, has delegated 
substantial responsibility to research councils and other bodies with specialist functions in the 
education research and development field. 

A number of research and development councils, separately administered, but employing 
funds provided by the central government, have an interest in supporting educational research and 
thepr related fields. The foremost of these in this context is the Social Science Research Council; 
Its educational research board makes recommendations to this council concerning grants in 
support of specific projects and programmes. 

The Schools Council for Curriculum and Examinations stimulates and commissions a wide 
range of research and development work within the area of the curriculum and examinations. It 
is financed equally by the central government (Department of Education and Science) and local 
education authorities , 

The National Council for Educational Technology encourages ^nd finances (from funds 
provided mainly by tlie Department of Education and Science) research and development 
projects in educational technology. 

Although the central government itself provides funds for these varying bodies to enable 
them to finance educational research in their particular fields, it also administers a research 
programme of its own. This concentrates on projects directly related to policy considerations, 
or educational issues of general public concern , The Department alsa employs part-time 
research consultants, draws as necessary upon the advice of academic and professional ' 
specialists in particular fields, including economists, and has available the help of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

In addition to the bodies mainly supported by central government funds, some educational, 
research in universities and other institutions in England and Wales is undertaken by means of 
funds nnade available by independent foundations, for example the Nuffield, Leverhulme. 
Gulbenkian, Wolfson and Rowntree Foundations. 



Financing 
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Educational research undertaken in universities is supported either by funds allocated 
for specific projects by one of the above- me ntionied bodies or from the general facilities and 
funds provided by the central governmentTor the universities through the University Grants 
Committee, 

The National Foundation for Educational Research is an independent institution carrying 
out research and related work on behalf of the education service. It receives substantial general 
support from local education authorities and other sources, including an annual grant from the \ 
central government. The Foundation also undertakes specific research projects, commissioned 
and financed by the Department of Education and Science, the Scliools Council and other bodies » 

Planning and Co-ordination \ 

The majority of the organisations involved in supporting research publish reports which 
include lists of current and recently completed projects. From them and from other publications 
issued by research-supporting organisations, it is possible to obtain a picture of the work currently 
being undertaken. The central government has general arrangements for co-ordinating research 
sponsored by the government in social sciences, and for ensuring that departments are aware of 
research being undertaken by the Social Science Research Council. More specifically, 
co-ordination is achieved by representation of the Department of Education and Scieice on 
the Schools Council, tlie Educational Research Itoard of the Social Science Research Council, 
the National Foundation for Educational Research and other bodies. 

Expenditure • " 

No information . 

2.3 Ptiotities 

Decisions on expenditure of the funds available to the research councils, the Schools Council 
and the foundations are the responsibility of those bodies. Some organisations (e g the Schools 
Council and the National Council for Educational Technology) are, however, concerned with 
specific areas of research as indicated. The Department of Education and Science is itself 
concentrating its support on projects which are related to policy considerations or of general 
public concern within the field of education. 

Within the past decade there has been a considerable growili in the number of bodies and 
agencies active in the field of educational research and in the proportion of funds devoted to these 
activities. Some of these bodies, e.g., the Schools C-^ouncil for Curriculum Examinations, the 
National Councirfor Educational Technology, have specific remits which set the pattern of th^ 
research they support. It follows, therefore, that the trends will continue to include research 
into curriculum development and associated areas within the schools, and aspects of educational 
tecluiology . 

2.4 Dissemi/^ation of informatio n 

The National Foundation for Educational Research published registers of research covering a 
period up to 1969. From 1970 the main register of research in England and Wales - Scientific 
Research in British Universities and Colleji^es (published by HMSO) - has included in volume 3 a 
section on educational research. The Centre for Information on Language Teachir^ and Research, 
which is supported by the Department of Education and Science, the Scottish Education Department 
and the Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland, maintains a register for current research 
concerning all disciplines which may contribute to the improvement of language teaching. In 
aidditLon the various research funding agencies provide lists of the projects they have themselves 
commissioned. Most of these lists, including a scientific register, are annual publications and the 
amount of information provided varies a good deal - some give full details of the projects beirig 
supported, others only titles or brief statements. . 
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■ Deuils of research undertaken for higher degrees in universities can Ixi obtained from 
the ASLIB (Association of Special Libraries and Infornmation i3ureaux) register of theses presented 
in British universities. This biennial publication has a'seclion devoted to theses in the field 
of education, and cross-references to such theses in other social science sections « 

The general availability of the lists referred to above and the publications provided by 
many of the research funding organisations provide a bssis for interested individuals and , 
organisations to keep up to date with the business of research. In addition to annual statements 
and reports on particular projects, a number of the funding agencies issue quarterly or monthly 
newsletters or bulletins, such as "Dialogue" published by the Schools Council and the "Newsletter" ^ ' 
of the Social Science Research Council. There are numerous educational newspapers, magazines 
and journals in which details of current and recently completed research can be reported, and 
the Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research publishes a quarterly journal of 
abstracts of papers and articles concerned with research on language teaching, 

The nev^rspapek'S, journals and magazines referred to are a valuable means for the 
dissemination of knowledge of research findings to teachers. The universities, local education ' 
authorities, teachers' organisations and HM Inspectors undertake extensive programmes of \ 
in-service training, including coUrses and conferences Which consider or draw upon findings \ 
of educational research both specifically and broadly. There are some 400 Teachers' Centres 
set up by local education authorities and managed by groups of teachers, wliich provide 
opportunities for members of the profession to become familiar with the results of recent 
research and its application in the classroom. And the structure of the Schools Council, which 
includes representation by the teaching profession and associations means that the results of its 
research are readily known ^ Additionally, the members of HM Inspectorate have a standing 
responsibilit)' to study and sift tlie evidence provided by educational research and to convey tliis 
to the schools and teachers as part of a two-way transmission of research findings and practical 
field experience. They do this partly through the in-service courses already refened to but 
mainly through their day-to-day contact with teachers, through which they are able to ensure 
that classroom innovation and experience become widely known, 

2,5 Impact of research on educa ti onal development and innovation ^ 

While expenditure on educational research has risen considerably over the past 10 years, 
the application of research to specific e(3ucation problems and needs is a more recent development; 
the Schools Council for Curriculum and Examinations, for example, was set up in 19()4, and 
comparatively few of its major projects have so far reached the point of publication and 
dissemination. It is therefore too early to attempt a systematic assessment of the effectiveness 
of the contribution of educational research to policy-making and problem-solving, although the 
trend tbv/ards its use in this v/ay can be observed . 

It is clear that recently completed research into the trends of reading standards in England 
had a very significant impact. It led, for instance, to the establishment by the central government 
of a committee which is to consider: 

- 4II aspects of teaching, the use' of English (including reading, writing and speed); 

- how present practice might be improved, and the role that initial and i'j-service 
training might play; and 

i - to what extent arrangements for maintaining the general level of attainment in 
• these skills could be introduced or improved . * 
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Action research undertaken in a number of "educational priority areas" over a period 
of three years has recently finished,. The research e;cplored, in selected areas of high social 
need, ways of-helpinc schools to relate their work more effectively to the. life of the 
community. The -project focussed particularly on children under five years of age in 
^ primary schools. The fiist report has already stimulated much discussion, and some of the 
ideas put forward in it are reflected in the-government*$ recent White Paper "Education: 
A Fram^work^fpr Dcpansion**^ ■ 



3. V FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS r ....... 

^ 0 " No information i ' 
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SCO TLA ND ' 

Pu/suani to the Rothschild Report on research in the United Kingdom involving government 
departments, the Scottish Educauon Department reviewed its own position. The S cottis h Council 
for Research in Education has been made a major agent in research work. The Department itself 
deals with a number of universities, and commissions research therein or else reacts to proposals 
stemming from the universities. 

Teachers and education authoritie s, as well as members of education committees, are 
represented on the Scottish Council for Research in Education so. that through this channel they are . 
able 10 initiate research projects. Tn addition, teachers through their professional organisations may 
contact the Scottish Education Department direct for projects. * 

On the whole, research findings influence polic y, but not immediately. There is a need 
for them to be assimilated into the system, and there is a need for sifting out of relevant findings 
before they can be related direct to policy. • 

Dissemination of information is undoubtedly an area which poses difficulties. Efforts are 
made to communicate with teachers through journals, newsletters and conferences. 

The final area is that of innovation . Once research findings have indicated the way ahead, 
it is necessary to pUn carefully to ensure that the schools can implement what has been provided. . 
One of the import.Tnt features here is to ensure that a whole school or similar institution is saturated 
with, inform.ation, support. and help, as opposed to spreading the information thinly over a large num.ber 
of institutions. ^ 
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1.4 The development of society at: large 

Decisions and plans of the kind indicated above can influence schools and their activities' even 
if they are not directly concerned with schoob but with other social matters. Progressive urbanisation 
and increasii)g migration are wo such factors. Others include technical development, structura'^l 
change in- industry, the automation of work processes-, computer techniques, electronics, etc. The 
growth of communications, the increased supply of information, the activities of the mass media, etc., 
are as active'a force as industrial and: vocational changes in the transformation of education. . 
Improved living standards and increased leisure are increasing educational opportunities ar the 
same time as the unintentional environmental effects they produce may increase the need for 
education, and so on... 

1.5 Long-term assessment ; methods ..... 

1.5.1 Trend descriptioh ^ ' " . 

Obviously factors of the kind mentioned above are difficult to interpret, «n that 
an assessment of the future i^ always open to discussion. This paper is therefore to be seen 
mainly as a description of development trends in schools in recent years. Any extrapolation ^ 
into the. future of events during the past few years is uncertain, however, even if» as in 
the presenJ case, it is based on definite assumptions and on definite scheduled and planned 
changes in schoob and in the community. 

1.5.2 Inventory of problems . 

As can be seen below, a description of development trends leads directly to an 
inventory of presumptive problems. Although the changes expected to take place in school 
are designed to solve existing problems, this does not preclude their resulting in new demands 
and therefore in new problems. The identification of such presumptive problems must also 
' be based on ceruin general evaluations, e.g. , of relations between the individual and the 
community, questions on which no. forecast or plan can be absolutely neutral. Thus 
assessments of the future which include trend descriptions 'and forecasts concerning problems 
are also bound to be dependent on the view of humanity, the'image of society and the 
.'^'Weltanschauung" from which they prQceed/ «. 

1.5.3 Assessment of the current situation 

Thus the trend assessment automatically leads to a prohlen: .i^essment. Certain 
problems may then appear particularly important. The order of priority for measures to 
solve such problems should then form the basis of a school development plan. . The various 
links in this chain of action are interlinked and cannot in practice be separated.. 

If a long-term assessment is to be realistic it must begin with reliable knowledge 
of the initial situation witliin the activities to which it refers. A description of the cunent 
situation is therefore also a necessary ingredient of a long-term assessment. A series of 
surveys of educational r^earch to form the basis of a description of the current situation 
in different educational sectors has in fact begun under the auspices of European cultural 
: co-operation," '"' ' 

2. THE GENERAL TASKS AND FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL 

2.1 The goals of school* 

- We have already assumed (1.2) that the overall goals and values of school and education will 
remain essentially unaltered during the ten-year period. What then are these goals and values? 
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If we begin with the definitions included in the educational legislation and regulations 
of die Eutopean countries, we find goals which are quite similar in content even though the 
phraseology may vary, ttiefly these goals may be said to fall into three categories. 

The first category concerns the task of school to help the individual pupil achieve a 
favourable personal and individual development. In other words, the self-realisation of the 
individual is. to be promoted. His inherent ability must be brought out regardless of external 
conditions and deiriands. 

Another category of goals emphasises efficiency, professional skill and productivity, 
in short usefulness to the community. 

A third category of goals refers to equality and fairness between pupiLi striving for the 
preceding goals. Equality here refers to "life chances" in a broad sense and is thus not restricted 
to success in education. These third category of goals can also be regarded as a means,. 

To these three goals can be added a series of secondary goals, e.g., the task of school 
to take care of pupils and keep them occupied during a certain period of time, to provide work . 
for teachers and other personnel, etc . 

2.2 Does school attain the fioals specified? 

Thus the overall goals of school define the framework for a long-term assessment. If school 
does no Incompletely attain its goals, what can and should be done to increase goal attainment? 

As was mentioned earlier (1.5.2) an assessment of the future is invariably dependent on 
certain valuations made by the assessor. Accordingly the answers to the above question regarding 
goal attainment in school will also depend on the values of the respondent. Here we shall only 
consider two principal questions on which value judgments can be expected from school and 
education or indeed can be demanded from school by others. 

One of these questions of values concerns the external human environment and the human 
situation in general. Industrial development in our cultural sphere is now thought to be consuming 
natural resources to an extent which threatens man's existence. Left to itself this industrial . 
development, together with the market forces allied to it, can make the goals of school as 
defined above more difficult, if not impossible, to attain. The responsibility of school for the 
individual as an individual and as a member of society must be emphasised and respected. The 
concepts of living standard and welfare can be expected to form the^uubjeet-of-a-lively discussion 
during the coming ten years and they may be reassessed. This will affect the organisation, content 
and working methods of school, even if the overall objectives of school as defined above remain 
unaltered . • . " 

Another question of values concerns individual responsibility for and participation in an 
active cultural life. The present dissemination of an established culture can reduce the individual 
to a mere passive recipient of information. This in turn can lead to cultural alienation in the . 
fcrm of drop-out cultures, mysticism, drug addiction, etc. The role of school in raising social 
problems of this kind more directly than at present may lead id new tasks and working methods. 

Attention has for a l/ng time been drawn to the tendency of school to institutionalise 
itself and to live apart froWi the rest of society. The deschooling debate of recent years has been 
concerned among other' things with provisions for the co-ordination of social and educational measures 
and for better provision/in school and teaching for the needs and interests of different groups. 
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Similar values and attitudes have prompted the growing demand for adult education and recurrent 
education. A far-reading co-ordination of education and work also forms the basis of ideas put forward 
in various connections regarding "Ufe-long education education permanente '* and suchlike. Educational 
systems of this kind are fundamentally different from the present school system. They transform^ child 
and youtli education as well as adult education and the relationships between education and working life. 
School becomes a more flexible and open system and its institutional peculiarities diminish. 

3. DEVELOPMENT TRENDS 

3.1 Disposition of the assessments 

The development trends outlined below are based on a collective assessment in accordance with 
deliberations of the kind mentioned above, i.e. 

(1) assumptions concerning developments during a coming period of time with regard 
to fundamental economic, social and educational conditions, 

th(> extrapolation of present development tendencies in school and education, 

- • , ■ , ■ . " / 

observation of scheduled or planned changes of importance to school and education, 

assessments based on certain valuations concerning the responsibility of school 
in relation to society at large. 

The assessments composing this section have been arranged in five groups. The three first of 
iliese(3.1) pre-compulsory education, (3.2) compulsory education and (3.3) post- compulsory education 
look at the educational system from the standpoint of the individual in a future system. It should be 
noted that this triad, covering tlie total span of education, diverges from the traditional sequence of 
pre-primary, primary, secondary, vocational, higher and adult education. It is not possible, however, 
to exclude these traditional concepts in a presentation of assessments. Some aspects of school and education 
which are not easily handled under these three headings, are presented separately, namely (3.4) teacher 
education and (3.5) general and overall educational questions. It should be emphasised, however, that 
a diyisich of this kind can only be used as long as it serves the purposes of the long-term assessment and 
nf a development of school and education within the European cultural community on tlie basis of that 
assessment. Thus the assessments comprise both development tendencies and presumptive educational 
probleiiis. 

3.2 Bre -compulsory education I 

3.2.1 Universal pre-compulsory school 

The introduction of universal pre-compulsory school is a topic of discussion everywhere in 
Europe. In all countries great hopes are being attached to the possible achievements of universal 
pre-compulsory school, which above all is seen as a means of helping children from homes 
offerinp less stimulating social and cultural environments to an optimum of social and individual 
development. In other words, pre-compulsory schools are expected to promote greater social 
equality. Educational development work should include an ijivestigation of t)ie real 
possibilities of an expanded pre-compulsory school in these respects. The problems con- 
fronting universal pre-compulsory school are related not least to finance and organisation. 
Complete universal pre-compulsory school facilities are at present only available in limited 
areas. The expansion now in progress provides an excellent opportunity for countries to 
support and assist one another. 

A universal pre-compulsory school also requires closer co-ordination between 
pre-compulsory school and compulsory school. The strong emphasis placed on the social 
tasks of pre-compulsory school also implies co-ordination between pre-compulsory school 
and leisure centres, day care centres and similar social amenities. 
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3.2.2 ■ The ^oals of pre-compulsory education • 

Two camps often crystallise out of debates on the goals of pre-compulsory education'. 
One of these stresses the role of pre-compulsory school in caring for the children, especially 
when their parents are gainfully employed or need help with the supervision of their ctuldr<»ji 
for other reasons. The other camp stresses the educational tasks of pre-compiilsory school, 
according to which children should acquire and practise certain skills. Sometimes the 
conflict of opinion between these goals is rendered more acute by recriminations alleging 
on the one hand that pre-compulsory school is no more than a child -minding institution 
and on the other hand that it is merely an anticipation of regular schooling. The next 
ten years will probably be characterised by experiments with different fornis of pre-compulsory 
schooling. These experiments should be backed up with educational research and evaluation, 
which can be made common to several countries, 

3.2.3 Developnient programme ' . 

Prior to the establishment of universal pre-compulsory school there should be 
every opportunity of dr.i^ing up an integral programme for its activities. The important 
task here will be to devise a synthesis of the dual goal which the pre-compulsory school 
is said to have, combining care and supervision witfi measures to stimulate social, emotional 
and intellectual development. Modern developmental psychology and new theories of 
concept formation and communication training will probably lead to a series of different 
pre-compulsory school programnries. The important task here will be to clarify the goals of 
the activities and to follow up and evaluate processes and resources, 

3.2*4 Organisation 

Organisation questions are often unclear, e.g., as regards who is to be 
administratively, financially, socially and educationally responsible for activities. Groups 
of different sizes and composition should be tested, as should different kinds of daily 
programmes. One important question concerns the personnel categories to take charge 
of activities. Pre-compulsory school teachers, nursing personnel and auxiliary personnel 
can be a*^^ed. The ::aiining of these personnel groups is another matter in need of attention. 

3,3 Compulsory education 

3,3.1 Tlie commencement of schooling 

The question of children starting school at an earlier age has long been discussed, 
particularly in countries where compulsory schooling does not begin until the children are 
seven years old Universal pre-compulsory school places this question in a new light. 
Regardless of whether children aged between three to seven years attend pre-compulsory 
school or compulsory school, the activities provided for them should be studied and 

scrutinised very closely Comparative studies may have to be made of-a flexibje^ school 

starting age. Other forms of collaboration betve'^n pre-compulsory school and primary 
. school HDay entail giving a more specifically educational cuntent to pre-compulsory school 
activities or, at least in the case of certain children, allowing the freer working procedures 
of pre -compulsory school to be continued in compulsory school. 



A more consistent co-ordination of pre -compulsory school and compulsory 
school programmes should form an important feature of joint European development work. 
The results of such a co-ordination can influence compulsory schooling as a whole, not 
merely the age at which children sDrt sjchool. 

3.3.2 The duration of schooling 

Within two decades compulsory schooling has been prolonged in the majority 
of European countries and now covers eight to ten years. Will this trend continue? Rrobably 
it will be broken. There are many signs of an inclination to stop at this eight to ten years, 
which does not prevent more and more pupib going on to post-compubory education. On 
the contrary, one it perhaps entitled to expect that a greater variety of forms will need to 
be given to tlie termination of compulsory schooling than at present. Thus me question may 
arise of pupils who are considered to be in need of other occupations dian schooling, be it 
on account of adjustment difficulties or for other reasons, being found regular employment 
through the good offices of the school, which however rnay still be responsible for them until 
the end of their period of compulsory schooling. Various combinations of study and work may 
have to be tested, it should also be noted that no small proportion of pupils may be prejudiced 
in their development and adjustment during their compulsory schooling if school work is 
given a predominantly intellectual slant. Ftoblems of this kind extend beyond the confines 
of the individual country and school system and should be investigated more thoroughly. 

3.3.3 Range of subjects 

Tne basic skills of speech, reading, writing and arithmetic will continue to form 
the nucleus of the programme of the compulsory school. To these will now be added at 
least one foreign language. 

Changes may occur, however, in the working and learning methods used for these 
skills, above all perhaps through a stricter adjustment of activities to the ability and speed 
of development of the individual pupil. The concepts of class and grade will probably 
lose some of their significance, at least where subjects predominAntly concerned with skills 
are concerned. It is important here for each learning task to be related to a better 
diagnosed starting point. The training of skills thus requires co-ordination between the 
individual and his curriculum throughout school. This should in oliier words be more 
"verticaL than at present. Close attention should also be given to following up and 
evaluating different forms of individualization and of pupil preparation for the 
differentiation on which they have to decide when going on to education in post- 
compulsory schools. 

Even now the content of rcientific and social subjects is often grouped on an 
interdisciplinary basis. This trend will probably continue, but various forms of subject 
integration will have to be tried here, and integration must not be albwed to petrify 
into interdisciplinary structures which are as rigid as the traditional division into subjects, 
Tliere is also a great deal to suggest that subjects connected with practical aesthetical 
and physical education will- come to occupy a more prominent position than hitherto in 
compubory education. 
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3.3.4 Free opdops 



To the above range of general and compu\ory subjects can be added a free sector 
in which pupils can choose tiie subjects or occupations of their preference^ This sector coo 
will probably acquire greater imporunce, particularly as compulsory schooling m the majority 
of countries now includes lower secondary schools with specialised subject teachers. Hitherto 
the problem in this secondary instruction has often been that the pupils' free choice within this 
sector has not significantly helped to eliminate the social bias of recruitment for further 
studies. Various measures should be considered and tested during the coming decade to 
decide the extent to which free options are compatible with even recruitment for further 
studies. ^ 

3.3.5 Special instruction . , 

One far-reaching problem concerns the best way of offering pupils with physical, 
mental and intellectual handicaps the instruction and schooling best calculated to promote 
their individual and social development. Teaching and other measures on behalf of these 
pupils vary according to the nature and extent of their handicaps. There is an outward 
organisational structure of teaching which varies both within and between different countries. 
At an earlier stage of school history, when the main usk was to discover these problems and 
focus attention on them, teaching often acquired the character of special instruction separated 
from school in general. Since then it has been found that special instruction both can and 
should be conducted within the regular school system, often within regular classes. How far 
one can and should go in this respect is a matter on which the international exchange of 
experience should be further reinforced. The time seems to have come for a thorough- 
going investigation not only of the goals, structure and forms of special Instruction but also 
of relations in general between what is now regarded as ordinary instruction and special 
instruction. 

In this way con tinuirigthao ugh observation of matters concerning special 
instruction will constitute an indirect form of development work for education generally. 
It should be noted that these matters do not only concern compiil<;nry crhQoling. Tc :in 
increasing extent the same problems recur in upper secondary school, especially in 
educational systen^ where continued education is no lung reserved tor a select minority. 
These matters are also relevant to pre -compulsory schools and adult education, so that tliey are 
more general than specific irt nature. • 

Post- compulsory education 

3.4,1 The concept of post- compulsory education 

The concept of post-compulsory education is given a very wide meaning 
in this context. It includes all kinds of regular education which follow the compulsory 
period of school attendance, i.e., not only upper secondary school (including academic, 
vocational and technical education) but also education at universirrp^, college: and other 
institutions of higher education. It also includes the nowadays rapidly expanding area of 
so-called adult education. This does not constitute just one type of education or stage of 
training, in terms of content it can include courses of compulsory school. level, upper 
secondary level and post-secondary level. In terms of external structure it can be given 
as courses in schooh, universities and other institutes for education and training. It can 
also be attained through study circles or wholly individual studies. It can aim at 
retraining and refreshment as well ;i? further education. One common trait for all kinds 



adult education, is that not only are the students grown-up people, but they also come to studies 
after a more or less long period of work experience. This trait, however, will in future probably 
become common to all kinds of posi-compulsory education. The borderline between different 
kinds of school and different kinds of education will probably betome less distinct than now. 
As a consequence universities and corresponding institutions for higher education, will work 
side by side with institutions whose status has traditionally been bwer. University courses 
will be combined with vocational or other non-academic courses into different programmes - 
corresponding to the varying needs of individual students and of society. Education programmes 
of this type will probably be directed more than hitherto towards jobs and activities beyond 
school. ' 

The role of the universities (and corresponding institutions) in combining higher 
education and research in one unit will probably be preserved; and the training of 
researchers will continue to be a bridge between education and research. These functions 
of the universities will not be discussed further here. 

3.4.2 The structure of post-compulsory education 

The need for a general restructuring of the educational system, as in the form of 
recurrent education, will probably lead to sweeping changes In the school system at post- 
compulsory level. The efforts; refened to above, to bring about a more integral school 
structure may very soon be supplemented or succeeded by efforts to break up a fixed 
structure of lines of study into smaller courses which are interchangeable and can be built 
up into various combinations » ilationalisation gains can be effected by integrating one 
and the same course (e.g. in foreign languages) into various kinds of educational 
combinations. It should also be possible for certain courses to be studied at an individual's 
pace, beginning and concluding in such a way as to simplify co-ordination wirii other 
courses or with gainful employment. 

Devebpment trends of this kind might make traditional faculties and schools 
obsolete and make way for experimental activities of different kinds in different countries, 
Such changes will make secondary education, higher education and so-called adult 
education more interrelated and interdependent than now. And post-compulsory education 
as a whole will become closer related to labour and leisure activities. 

At present it is hard Co say how far one can go in this fragmentation of a 
line-based system of studies A system of this kind is already partially operative in 
labour market education. The coming ten-year period will probably see attempts of various 
kinds to pur tliese ideas into practice^ A more regular international exchange of 
experience is called for here. 

3. 4. 'J The comprehensive school 

Many reforms of compulsory schooling in recent years have been aimed among 
other things at bringing what were formerly separate schools and courses of studies at 
primary and lower secondary school level together into one and the same organisation. 
The xealisation of tiie same comprehensive principle is now being extended to upper 
secondary school, i.e. to gyinnasium and lycdes, technical schools and vocational schools 
of various kinds. The comprehensive principle also forms a basis for sttuctural changes 
in universities, colleges and other kinds of higher education. The circumstances governing 
tlie co-ordination of schools at this level are very different in different European countries. 
Solutions may vary, but they are all motivated by a common effort to bring academic and 
practical education closer together and to reduce or eliminate the difference of status which 
has hitliCito existed between different types of schools and form- of education. . 
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The establishment of a more integrated organisation of secondary schools can - 
at least during a transitional period - result in a reduction in the number of parallel courses 
of studies. Education will acquire a broader common basis, becoming moie sec tor -oriented 
and less specialised. There is a great deal of subject congestion at this level, due often to 
the students' desire to have access to as many courses of further studies as possible when they 
leave school. 

3.4.4 Courses of studies, choice of line, choice of subjects 

Efforts to bring about a more integrated organisation of post-compulsory education 
create new problems, however. There are certain demands on a school organisation of this 
kind which are difficult to reconcile. The comprehensive idea can lead to large and 
administratively unwieldy school units. The desire to be able to combine academic and 
practical subjects or to be able to change subject and line withoit difficulty can only be 
catered for insofar as these subjects and lines are gathered together in one place. This 
desire comes into conflict with the derriand for an increased diffusion of post-compulsory 
education to thinly populated areas so that everybody can have access to these amenities 
without having to undertake tiresome. journeys or live away from home. An international 
exchange of experience can be of value not least with regard to the practical solution of 
goal conflicts of this kind, " 

3.4.5 Vocational education 

The boundary in secondary education of today between general and vocational 
education will probably grow less distinct. Elements of preparatory vocational education may 
be called for in traditional upper secondary education as well. If the goal of recurrent 
education is to .be realised, everybody should be able -to proceed to gainful empbyment, 
at whatever level they conclude their studies. 

At the same time demands for professional qualifications at the post- compulsory 
level will remain or may even increase. The question of how a broadly based sector-oriented 
vocational education (And general secondary education) can be linked up with a system of 
special courses giving professional qualifications is ano^er field in which it should be possible 
for European efforts to be co-ordinated to a greater extent than has hitherto been the case. 

Parallel to the realisation of the desire for social equality, there will probably 
be an increasing drift from the more general and theoretical courses of studies within certain 
spheres and certain sectors of education to courses for technical and vocational training. 

3.4.6 Peda;^o;^ical questions 

Research and development in the field of post-compulsory education is still in its 
infancy, especially learning and teaching in higher education and adult education. This means 
that there is every possibility of co-operation being established between the European countries. 
Teacher education and in-service training of teachen liave so far been very little focussed 
on the teaching of adults. Very little has been made to find out the officiency and 
applicability of different rhethods of teaching and examining at universities and colleges 
in labour, market training and in popular education. The same applies to the development 
and production of teaching materials, audiovisual aids, programmed insttuction etc . 
Curricula and syllabi for post-compulsory educatbn will probably differ from their ^ 
counterparts within compulsory education. Among other things they, should be "modular" 
and interchangeable in such a way as to facilitate a link-up between studies and work 
or studies and leisure. All measures of this kind for the promotion of post-compulsory 
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education urgently needed » This in turn may necessitate a certain steering of development . 
work. The forms and content of such development work can be expected to become the 
subject of intensified joint efforts during the next few years. 

3»4,7 Access to post'compubory education 

One of the most powerful control mechanisms in secondary education is that formed 
by the rules governing admission to higher studies . There is everything to suggest that in' 
future these rules will no longer be concerned solely or even primarily with academic 
secondary education. Vocational education or other forms of education parallel to tcademic 
secondary schooling can be expected to serve as a general qualification for the pursuit of 
s6-called higher studies. Special qualification requirements may then be added to this 
general qualification according to the nature of the studies to be undertaken These require- 
men ts may also include work experience. The system applied hitherto whereby completion 
of secondary school studies (studentexamen, Abitur, baccalaur^t, matriculation) generally 
entitles the student to admission higher studies regardless of line and subjects is gradually 
being replaced by a new system of rules. The design of this system is of the utmost importance 
for international understanding and co-operation. Another common problem is that different 
courses of study in secondary school exercise different degrees of attraction, due among other 
things to the different opportunities for continued studies which they afford. Co-operation 
should be aimed at making different courses of studies more accessible and more comparable^ 
between different countries. 

A problem, shared by most countries, is the social bias concerning recruitment to. 
post-compulsory education. Not only higher academic studies but also so-called adult 
education displays this bias. Experience has shown that the mere establishment of an 
educational system which is open to all those who are interested does not lead to the 
social equalisation that was hoped for. One important taskduring the coming ten-year 
period will therefore be to devise and test new forms of recruitment featuring more 
active recruitment and direct contacts at personal level. This is true not least of 
immigrant education and labour market education; . 

fbst- compulsory 'Education is also related to a long series of questions concerning 
gainful employment, the financing of studies, social security etc. The solution of these 
matters, possibly through a system of recurrent education, will probably take longer than 
the ten-year period here under consideration, Abo it seems doubtful whether such a 
system can be given a uniform structure. It is nonetheless important, not least for the sake 
of the students themselves at this level, for a certain amount of streamlining to be ^ 
effected so as to achieve greater simplicity and order in the present rather complicated 
grants systems . 

:>.4,8 "Open Univerdty " 

One group of matters wherein university and college education merges with adult 
education in general concerns the series of uniform changes of regulations which have made 
it possible for f^ersons who previously were not qaalified to study to gain admission to so- 
called higher education. Higher studies by correspondence and witliin the field of popular 
education, via radio and television or through special state further training courses etc. , 
have become common In severa?. countries. To these faciUdes must be added rules 
granting a general qualification for higher studies by virtue of education other than that 
provided by the regular secondary school, and rules concerning the credit to be given for 
previous vocational experience to students commencing higher education. Behind the 
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measures of this kind taken in various countries is a common desiie for the greater 
democratisation of education il opportunities. Here too it is important for an international 
exchange of experience to be established . 

3.4.9 Internationalisation 

Recruitment for post-compulsory education can be locally or regionally based . 
but to a greater extent than nowadays it can abo be conducted on a national and inter- 
national basis. Far greater m.obility is probably to be expected among students in 
future, especially at university and college level. Education will probably acquire 
such an international character insofar as obstacles are not presented by a deficient 
knowledge of languages. The mobility of students should then lead among other things 
to a greater exchange of students within and between countries. Exchange of tlits k'nd 
.can also lead to a certain division of labour between countries with regard to the 
arrangement of specialist education facilities, / 

Teacher education 

3,5-1 Categories of teacher 

The trend within the majorit)' of European countries towards tlie co-ordination 
of mutually Independent schools within integral systems renders the traditional distinction 
between class teachers and subje^.'f iv-xaers less noticeable. The same applies to the 
division of subject teachers into academic, teclinical and vocational categories and to 
tlie separate consideration of- teachers concerned witli what are respectively termed "normal*" 
teaching and special instruction. The division of teachers into categories varies from one 
country to another, and differences in this respect are an Impediment xo the establishment 
of a joint labour market for teachers. Tlie first step toward the promotion of co-operation 
~ahd understanding could be to plot the spheres of competence of existing teacher categories, 
the criteria on which those categories are based and the importance of such criteria for die 
role of the teacher in a new and more international school structure. 

3 . 5 i 2 Th e Co-ordination of subject education and training to teach 

If the division of teachers into strict categories has become an anachronism, the 
same applies to teacher education characterised by a rigid separation between different 
teacher training establishments. By tradition the training of class teachers and subject 
teachers has taken place not only within separate organisational structures but also within 
clearly separated intellectual and social contexts. This is connected among other things 
with the fact that subject studies and practical teacher training are organised on different 
lines for class teachers and subject teachers respectively. In tlie case of teachers of 
academic subjects tliere is little co-ordination betwe'en theory and practice (insofar as 
teacher training includes any practice at all), wliile there is a high degree of co-ordination 
in this respect where class teachers are concerned * 

Regardless of the form of co-ordination adopted, it must not lead to an artificial 
division of teachers into rigid categories. The training of class teachers has long been 
considered superior to the training of subject teachers, by reason of its far-reacliing 
integration of theory and practice. Before putting this last into general application in 
all teacher training, one should remember another co-ordination requirement, namely tlut 
teachers should be educated together with other vocational groups (see 2.2 supra). This 
can mean that, in the case of both class teachers and subject teachers, practical training 
should be deferred until after the completion of subject studies and that co-ordination should 
then aim at achieving meaningful links and relations. 
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One problem which has long been felt, but which has not resulted in any action 
being taken until during the past few years, concerns the training of university and college 
teachers. Further training courses and training programmes are now being provided on a 
limited scale. The development, organisation and utilisation of these facilities should 
constitute a sphere in which the European countries can advance further by joint measures 
ilian by separate action. 

3.5.3 A new teacher's role 

The fact Hiat the division of teachers into categories is anachronism does 
not imply that one should concentrate on a single type of teacher education. The teacher's 
role will doubtless be specialised, although on different terms from the traditional categories. 
A new teacher's role will among other things be based on liie need for team teaching. 

The planning of teaching, the utilisation of premises and materials, the sequencing 
of the parts of a course, the co-ordination of those parts and of other subjects studied by the 
pupils, the choice of forms of examination and accounting will tend more and more to be 
made by teams of teachers. A team of this kind will often include teachers' assistants and 
teciinicians. The teachers wil) be directly responsible for particular teaching items and will 
be jointly in charge of the total work done by the pupils. Correctly proportioned, the teacher ' 
team has proved to combine the advantages of the class teacher system as regards collective 
pupil welfare with the advantages of auUioriutive subject knowledge offered by the subject 
teacher system. 

The new professionalism of teachers incorporates many other elements. The general 
principle is that the teacher must as far as possible be relieved from routine tasks and 
concentrate more on tasks for which he cannot be replaced by an untrained person. The 
teacher's role must be analysed in detail. Among other things, one should observe the 
extent to which the teacher enjoys more of an opportunity to take care of his pupils' welfare 
in the broad sense owing to his having been relieved of routine tasks, l^pll welfare of this 
kind Is a central task in the new teacher's role. New conditions of service will gradually 
be established. Not only lessons (insofar as the teacher's main contiibutibn Is to give lessons) 
but preparatory and follow -up work also will tend to be cenHT'^'d more on the school, where 
materials and personnel will be available. 

A significant feature of the school debate during recent years is the wish to de- 
ins titutionaUze school and education. This might imply, that others besides teachers teach 
in the school, but also liiat teachers do other things besides teaching. The teacher's social 
role wilTchange. not only inside but also outside the school. 

The shortage of teachers, which has long been a handicap, appears to be. 
diminishing or disappearing in many countries. But the quantitative supply of teachers does 
not always correspond to the qualitative supply. Efforts will therefore probably be made 
during the coming decade to achieve adaptation to and education for a new teacher's role 
in which the pupil means more than die subject and in >^hich pride of place is given to 
measures taken by the teacher to promote social learning and a favourable social climate. 
The choice~of subject matter and working methods must not be dictated solely by the aim 
of providing elficient learning but must also be designed to promote cxeativity, critical 
thinking, emotional maturity and self-reliance. 



. Teacher education gauged for new educational needs must be kept in close 
- contact with educa'tional research and development iif it is not to atrophy into rigid 
. patterns of teaching. There are various opinions as to how dm should be done. 



The internationalisation of teacher education is a self-evident and necessary, 
complement to the internationalisation of the school system. " v 

General and overall educa ti onal questions ■ ^ ' . 

3^6.1 -School-communit\' relations 



As was stated earlier, with reference to recun en t education, the content and ' 
working methods of school must pay-greater regard to conditions in society at large. 
Co-operation between school and industry, school and homes school arid popular 
associations, etc., can have^new and unforeseeable consequences. Among otlier things, 
some of the tasks at present autoThatically regarded as school functions may be taken 
b vex by other institutions. 

"the co-ordination of school and society can go considerably further than the 
confines of theoretical and practical vocational guidance. It may come to Influence studies 
^^nd education geiierally so as ro broaden the general preparedness and awareness of the 
_individJnalv encourage further studies, help the. individual to become the master of his 
own fate instead of merely being the victim of events and situations. Reference has 
alxecjily beeri made to the alternation of studies and work. Another consequence may be 
that other persons than teachers will take charge of the pupib during their instruction . 
The co-ordination of school and society may a bo include a more frequent inter-action 
of parents-and teachers. So-called parent courses already exist, where questions of 
schooling and education play an important part. 

_ Research and development work is needed to test different courses of action. 
This work may abo cover school buildings and maners related thereto, organisational^ 
Ineasiffes such as the utilisation of school premises for other pittposes besides teaching, 
the development of so-called open schoob and flexible schools, experiments with new 
pupil groupings and so forth,. _ " 

3.6,2 School management" 

Maners concerning the management of the school system and of individual 
.^schoob will probably be topical during the coming ten-year period. Changes may be 

effected in the spheres of responsibility and activity.of central and local authorities. 
-One currect question concerns the division of head teachers' time between 

administrative and educational matters. Role analyses are urgently needed to obtain 
' improve]^ en ts in this respect. An international exchange of experience will have a 
, great deal to offer. . . 



-The education of head teachers and school administrators is ia sector in which 
the possibilit)' of international co-operation should be tested. , The same applies to 
various experiments with collective school management or with new pianagement forms 
of olher kinds! 



* It 

3.6.3 Student participation > \ 

- ■* > ■ 

Team work in school can be expected to, include student participation even 
m die context of what has traditionally been regarded as the teacher's own work^ The 
planning of studies and teaching, the choice of course content and teaching materials, ^. 
forms of testing and evaluation, all these are naturally topics of inteie^5t to tlie students' 
and pupils as well. They should participate in the discussion of such matters. Where 
other matters are concf rned, e.g. routines external to work, the students and pupils ! 
can assume full or partial responsibility. A division 'pf labour and exchange of ,^ 
experience should be possible between the European countries with regard to 
experimental activities and development work aimed at more active student and 
pupil participation . 

3.6.4 . Teaching materials and school equipment j 

Matters common to several school levels include the development of teaching 
materials, media and method research and documentation, and information concerning 
teaching materials. Thii is valid also for equipment and fittings in school buildings 
and schoolrooms. . . 

Another important educational and organisational question concerns the 
provision of teaching materials and equipment locally,/ Central and local registers 
for tlie selection of teaching materials and school equipment are also urgently needed . 
The testing and evaluation of different materials, equipment, technical apparatus, textbooks and 
manuals, is another field in which joint efforts can p^ay 'an ^important part, possibly , ; 

with a view to supplying a simplified form of informative labelling. The market 1 
criteria wliich have hitherto been so decisive in determining the supply of such materials \ 
should be subordinated to educational and political requirements. This opens up a field 
for large-scale collaboration, e^g. on the supply yof teaching materials for vocational 
education and special instruction. 

3.6.5 New subjects and working methods 

The attempts which have now begun to open up new paths by doing away with 
traditional planning dimensions such as^the^class, the subject and the lesson, will 
probably continue. The traditionally-dimensioned school can be experimentally , 
replaced by a system of different courses of studies at different schools within one and : 
the same region. The class can be replaj^ed by a flexible pupil grouping .whose 
" composition varies. according tx) the natiuje of the work in hand. The lesson can be - 
replaced by another, freer disposition of time. The classical textbook can be 
replaced in certain subjects by study kits in which textbook, pupil booklet, teachers' 
guide, film" strip, etc. make up an integrally planned resource . 

A more liberal utilisation of time, premiiies and personnel will probably 
require a less rigid system of State grants than is now applied' in the majority of countries. 
The experiments wi± framework plans and programme budgeting which have begun 
in certain countries can be expected to result in a variable rarigej of .development 
measures in which experience gained from the experiments of individual countries 
should be of interest to all others. ^ - j 1 

Subjects and course content are also in need of continual renewal. Particular 
attention should perhaps be drawn at the present juncture to the better use which could 
be made by schools of the information and training received by pupils outside ±e 



activiiies scheduled in school. Schools may be able to reduce their preseat high 
standards of comprehensive encyclopaedic education and concentrate more on 
detailed vocational and educational smdies in limited courses. Subject matter may 
also need to centre' more on topical social issues such as environment protection, 
road'traffic. the sex roles, economic consumption,. information, criminality, 
menu I welfare, etc.. ' } 

Other general educational questions concern'^evaluation, achievement, 
tests and the award of credits. The liveliness with whiJ^h these matters are debated 
is often due to tiie exposure of conflicting values concerning the relationship 
between the individual and the community, which in tuin reveals that different 
interpretations have been placed on the goals and tasks ot school (vid. supra, 2.1). 
There has long been a demand in the field of international school co-operation 
for a more uniform system of evaluation or creditor at least for natioiial systems 
which would make international comparisons feasible. ^ . 

3,G.6 . Miscellaneous questions - 



"A question, which is far from new but which seems tt be common for all 
Europe, is sex discrimination. Although this is a problem for tie society as a whole, . 
the educational system is of great importance. ; Exchange of information about 
problems, practices, experimental activities and experiences would be helpful for 
each single country. Far more recent but of increasing importance is die education 
of immigrants and of migrant workers, which requires not only special measures in - 
education but also, co-operaticn between school, social agencies and employers 
within a local area as well as between local and national areas. Another question 

' of growing impact is how the principle of free choice can and will be realized in 

. education; Replacing selection with orientation, information and guidance. implies 
many practical and ethical questions, where our knowledge could be deepend through 
international co-operation »■ Yet another field where different countries have' had 
different experiences concerns student grouping. The use of different grouping 

■ criteria, such as age, sex, intelligence and subject knowledge, leads: to different 
practices in promotion, examination, grade-repeating and special education, where 

^ cross- national information might improve education. . 

Tlie above en umeraition of development trends and problems is not 
exhaustive. One important/question of a general nature during the next ten years, 
will concern the utilisation of educational research and development work when 
deciding matters of educational policy at international, national and local level, 
I'he aim.her^ shoi^ld be tor mechanisms for evaluation and continual self-renewal 
to be built into the school system. , ' 

4. PLANNING FOR EDUCATIONAL- DEVELOPMENT ■ ' . ' ' 

4.1 Strategic planning^ • ^ 

The questions outlined in section 3 above do not provide a comprehensive picture 
• of development trends in school and education, merely a collection of examples of a varied 
complex^of problems gathered. on the basis of certain assurnpcLons, trends. , etc, (vid» 3,1) » 
Nor are all these problems of such a kind that they ought primarily to be made the subject of 
international co-operation . XUc> productiori of a strategic plan for desirable school development 
cannot be regarded as a task for international, bodies. A plan of diis kind - like a plan for 



for European cultural policy as a whole - must pay closer attention xo social and economic questions 
as well. Educational research and development can provide a basis for decisions of policy but it 
■ can never take charge of educational policy as such. Strategic planning will therefore be the task 
of the individual country. // 

. ■ ' ■ - • // • 

4,2 Priorities 

As was noted by way of introduction, the European countries should nonetheless achieve better 
and swifter results on a joint basis than by separate efforts. The^ first requirement is a series of 
surveys" to provide a better starting point for subsequent action,/ 

' - . ■ ■ , / . .. . 

A second question concerning priorities is which of the above five contiguous problem 
sectors (3.2 - 3 .6) should be considered most in need of attention in order foi; educational 
research and development work to lead to the attainment/of the overall goals of school and education 
as enumerated above (2.1). Sector priorities of this \QnA are extremely hard to.decide. 

/ • ' ■ ■ ' ' 

Adult educatiori and pre -compulsory education are ±e two sectors to which particular 

attention will probably be devoted during the coming ten-year period, 'lliey are also^partlanarly 

interesting because their structure may do 'so much to determme oidier'PQrxr^rSie^ucation system 

as well. Vocational education is another priority secinr^above^all as regards -its jelati^ to subjects 

and courses of study within the overall framework of post-compulsory education. • 

Another question to which priority should be given concerre the study progress of poorly motivated 
pupils generally. As has already been observed, pupils of^ this kind are to be found at various "school ~ 
levels. , 

Priority should also be given to the evaluation of different forms of organisation of education so 
as to provide a basis for ±e continual renewal of education in keeping wi± current requirements. 

The fact that the above-mentioned questions are generally regarded as of urgent importance 
within the sphere of European co-operation does not necessarily imply, however, that research and 
.. development tasks are always to be ranged in this kind of^order of priority . European co-operation 
/ might focus on questions of methodology as* well as questions of content in educational research and 
^ development. It might also be worthwhile to concentrate on in depth analyses of restricted problems 
/ as well as survey analysis. Probably it is often appropriate for co-operation Co begin in sectors where 
there is considerable unanimity between countries and controversial. issues can be avoided. This is 
one reason why, in cases where co-operation has been established, ±e work of harroonisation has begun 
with internal educational matters, e.g. the teaching of mathematics and foreign languages. Once forms 
of co-operation have been developed and established it may gradually become possible to tackle more 
difficult questions oi principle and ix)licy. IThe international exchange of teachers and pupils is one 
. means of increasing international co-operation and understanding. The practical conditions for such 
e xchan J. .'.s should be investigated more closely , / 

4.3" Activity planning . ' * 

The final suge of a long-term plan usually takes the form of a plan of activities, i.e. the 
^indication of specific projects and tasks. Instead'bf this planning of activities we shall here confine 
ourselves to a brief intimation of the criteria according to which activities should be chosen. 

(1) They should promote the overall goals of school common tD all the 
European countries (supra, 2.1). 
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(2) 



They should promote international understanding and collaboration according 
to the guidelines adopted by the CCC. 



(3) 



They should be of direct interest to more than one of the countries of the 
cultural community, preferably. to all of them. 



(4) They should be such diat co-operation between the countries is justifiable 
in ternu of both efficiency and profitability. — 

(5) They should help to remove obstacles to free migration and communication 
between counaies, 

(6) They should contribute towards a greater knowledge and better ideas concerning 
. school and its function . 

(7) They should contribute towards the solution of problems enccuntererf. in education. 

(8) They should promote the development of methods and means in education. 

The procedure to be adopted when reviewing different projects proposed will depend on a host 
of circumstances, e.g. orie's assessment of the ability of individual countries, institutions and 
researchers to carry out educational research and development. 

Finally it should be noted that a long-term assessment of educational research and development 
must be continually reviewed and revised in the light of progressively acquired experience, regardless 
of whether this plan is fulfilled by means of continued strategic planning or whether, as in the present 
case, it is confined to a long-term assessment. 
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1. THE ROLE OF RESEARCH \ 

1.1 Special characteristics oif the education system which affect the role that educational 
research plays in it 

Austria p, 20; Belgium p.28; Cyprus p. 34; Denmark p, 39; Fiiiland p,46; France p, 59; 
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